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Book the First. 


A PRINCESS 


OF TULLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN THE PENTLAND FIRTH. 


‘So you think, old fellow, that I 
shall fall in love with her?” 

The speaker was a young man 
of about two- or three-and-twenty, 
tall, fair, fresh-looking, with dark- 
gray eyes that revealed his frank 
nature in their steady clear gaze, 
and with fair curly hair, which fell 
carelessly over his low but finely 
shaped forehead. His delicate 
features, without being actually 
beautiful, were extremely mobile, 
and gave evidence of a character 
at once sensitive, passionate, and 
impulsive ; whilst his mouth, which 
was shaded, though not hidden, by 
a small fair moustache, was beauti- 
fully formed. He was clothed in 
a light-brown tweed suit, with 
knickerbockers, which showed his 
well-formed legs clad in dark-brown 
stockings ; and he paced the deck 
of the little steamer with unsteady 
foot, as he tried vainly to keep 
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step with the companion by whose 
side he was walking. 

* So you think, Jack, that I shall 
fall in love with her?’ he repeated, 
after a pause, during which the 
wind blew in the rigging with great 
violence, and the vessel made its 
way slowly against the strong tide, 
while every now and then a heavy 
wave struck its bow and raised it 
for a moment in the air, falling 
afterwards in drenching spray over 
the forward part of the deck. 

The other passenger, to whom 
we have already referred, seemed 
lost in deep thought, and had evi- 
dently not heard his companion’s 
first remark, for now he raised his 
head with some surprise, and look- 
ing at him in silence for a moment, 
burst out laughing. 

He was one of those men that 
might be almost any age; for he 
could easily have been taken either 
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for a young man prematurely aged, 
or a middle-aged man very well 
preserved. He was dark, and his 
face, which was closely shaved, was 
very much bronzed by continual 
exposure to the weather. He had 
dark-brown hair, and a very dark— 
almost black—moustache, thatcom- 
pletely hid his mouth; keen gray 
eyes and a handsome Roman nose ; 
and he was so tall and thin that, 
as he paced the deck with long 
strides, he looked like the after- 
noon shadow of somebody else. 
His dark sailor-jacket of rough 
blue cloth seemed as much too 
small for him as he was too big for 
the narrow deck of the ship. 

His Christian name was John, 
as we have already learned from 
his friend ; his surname Howard ; 
and he was a captain in the army, 
as his portmanteau, hat-box, dress- 
ing-case, and gun-case, that were 
piled up with the other passengers’ 
luggage in the centre of the deck 
between the paddle-boxes, would 
have informed any one who had 
been curious enough to examine 
them. 

Both men would seem to have 
been good sailors; for while the 
few other passengers were in the 
cabin below, struggling more or 
less against the horrors of sea-sick- 
ness, they remained, unconscious 
of the gale that was blowing, pac- 
ing up and down the narrow deck 
of the little steamer that was con- 
veying them across the stormy 
Pentland Firth to the northern 
islands of Orkney. 

As far as the eye could reach, 
the sea and the sky seemed to be 
but one indistinct mass of whirling 
vapour, for the lowering nor’-west 
wind drove up large shapeless 
masses of leaden-coloured clouds 
over their heads; and the thick 
Scotch mist that enveloped them 
would have been quite enough of 
itself to have wetted them to the 
skin, even if the spray, which ever 
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and anon dashed over the deck of 
the vessel, had not deluged them, 
in spite ofall their efforts to avoid it. 

It was, indeed, a wild and 
stormy day, even for those seas, 
where storms are so frequent. 

When Captain Howard had 
ceased laughing at his friend’s 
twice-repeated question, he, with 
more familiarity than affection, put 
his arm through that of his com- 
panion, and said, in a careless 
though pleasant voice, 

‘Why should you fear such a 
contingency, old chap? Because 
I admire Lady Laura, that is not a 
reason why you should fall in love 
with her. Why, most likely you 
won’t even think her pretty !’ 

‘ Not pretty ! and you have done 
nothing but rave about her ever 
since we left London.’ 

‘Why, you see, Frank, I have 
known her so long, and have seen 
so much of her, that it would be 
wonderful if I had not discovered 
something to admire in her after 
all these years ; besides, she is my 
cousin, you know.’ 

‘And you come every year to 
this remote and half-civilised island 
just to see her. I can’t understand, 
Jack, how you can bury yourself 
for three months every year in these 
wild stormy regions, where the sun 
never seems to shine, and where 
the trees will never grow.’ 

His friend laughed again. It 
was a peculiar forced kind of 
laughter, and it sounded almost as 
cold and cheerless as the wind that 
swept the clouds over their heads. 

‘Why, you see,’ he said, trying 
vainly to re-light his pipe, which 
had gone out—for even vesuvians 
could hardly keep alight in such a 
gale—‘ there is very good sport to 
be had in the Orkneys—capital 
shooting and plenty of fishing.’ 

‘And are not shooting and fish- 
ing to be found anywhere else?’ 
remonstrated his friend. 

‘Oh, I daresay; but you see, 
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old chap, one must go to get them 
where one can. I wish with all my 
heart my uncle Westra lived in a 
more civilised part of the world; 
but he doesn’t, and so I must go 
to the Orkneys to get my annual 
allowance cf fishing and shooting, 
or not get it at all. Now,’ he 
added, looking at his friend for the 
first time, ‘if I had as much money 
as you have, I daresay I should 
never trouble myself to go to In- 
ganess again ; but you see, my dear 
fellow, I am not rich enough to 
take a moor or a river for myself 
in a convenient and easily acces- 
sible part of the Highlands.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right ; but this 
uncle of yours—tell me, what sort 
of a man is he?’ 

‘A piain-spoken, rather rough 
Scotchman, with some strange odd 
notions of his own, that I daresay 
in London would make him appear 
rather peculiar; but at heart he is 
thoroughly good-natured, and, like 
all these islanders, wonderfully hos- 
pitable. Butyou will not be troubled 
much with his society; for he 
spends most of his time in bed, or 
shut up in his own den with either 
his bailiff or his factor, and seldom 
appears in the drawing-room.’ 

‘So we shall be left to the ten- 
der mercies of his daughter. Well, 
I for one don’t object to such an 
arrangement, provided the girl is 
not too hideous, and has some fun 
in her.’ 

‘Fun in Laura! Well, that is 
the very last thing you must ex- 
pect. Besides, though only a girl 
in years, Laura has been so long 
sole manager of her father’s house, 
that she is more of a chiatelaine 
than a young lady. You should 
see what care she takes of her nu- 
merous brothers and sisters, and 
how much of her time she devotes 
to their education.’ 

‘What a capital wife she would 
make, then! No nonsense about 
her, eh? A sort of wife who would 
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devote herself entirely to her chil- 
dren and her home, and never 
think of going to balls and races, 
and carrying on flirtations with her 
husband’s friends to while away her 
time. Do you know, Jack, I think 
you ought to marry her. She would 
be just the wife for you, as you 
might leave her, without any com- 
punction, to amuse herself at home 
while you went up to town to seek 
for amusement in your own way, 
as if you were still a bachelor.’ 

‘Don’t be absurd, Frank. I 
marry her! Bah! you will soon 
see what are the relations between 
Laura Londesdale and me, and 
you will be convinced that such a 
thing would be impossible. Yet I 
will not say that I do not some- 
times indulge in a mild flirtation 
with her. The evenings at Inga- 
ness are dreadfully slow, and some- 
times, when one comes back awfully 
tired after a long day on the moors, 
one is only too ready to seize the 
smallest excuse for a chat; but as 
to thinking seriously of ever mak- 
ing her my wife, why, the idea 
never entered my head. I am not 
a Frank Reymond, Master of Roll- 
ingford, heir to one of the largest 
properties in England, as you are, 
that I can marry the first woman 
that takes my fancy. No; when 
I marry it must be an heiress, and 
not the proud daughter of a poor 
old Scotch earl, with more quarter- 
ings than acres.’ 

‘Lord Westra has several chil- 
dren, has he not?’ 

‘Oh, any number : their name is 
legion.’ 

‘But this Lady Laura is the 
eldest ?” 

‘Yes, the eldest by a great many 
years, for the others are quite chil- 
dren. Lord Inganess, the eldest 
boy, is only ten, I believe, and 
Lady Laura is more a mother than 
a sister to them, for Lady Westra 
died some time ago; but she is a 
fine handsome girl, for all that.’ 
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‘ Well, if even she is as beautiful 
as the Princess of Tulle herself, I 
do not think I shall fall in love 
with her, after all you have told 
me.’ 

‘ And who is this wonderful crea- 
ture you are always raving about, 
and whom you have named the 
Princess of Tulle ?” 

Frank’s handsome face flushed 
for 2 moment; and then, turning 
his head away from his friend—for 
no doubt he felt conscious of his 
temporary embarrassment, he an- 
swered laughingly, 

‘It is a long story, which, per- 
haps, I may tell you some day when 
I am in a better mood. But see 
here, we have reached Stromness 
at last.’ 

Jack Howard looked at him in 
silence for some moments, with a 
strange cynical expression on his 
dark face ; and then, shrugging his 
shoulders, he seemed to fix all his 
attention on the port they were 
nearing. 

While they had been talking, the 
little steamer had made its way 
along the western coast of Hoy, 
passing the high cliffs of that island, 
which were scarcely visible through 
the mist, and the celebrated ‘ Old 
Man,’ a solitary rock which stands 
by itself a few yards from the iand, 
and is of immense height, and, 
entering the narrow channel be- 
tween the islands, was now fast 
approaching the small town of 
Stromness, where they were to 
land. 

The mist had dispersed a little, 
and the outlines of the various 
islands could now be seen in the 
distance, but still as if through a 
thick veil; and the low land of 
Pomona, on which the town is 
situated, was even yet scarcely 
visible. 

At last the steamer slackened 
speed, and_ shortly afterwards 
stopped altogether. They were 
now in the harbour, and a few 
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minutes afterwards our friends had 
landed on the mainland of the 
Orkney Islands. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ISLAND OF WESTRA. 


‘WILL Lord Westra’s yacht meet 
us here, or shall we have to cross 
over to Kirkwall to get on board 
of her? Frank asked of his friend 
as soon as they had landed, and 
had refreshed themselves in the 
little inn opposite the landing- 
place. 

‘ Most likely,’ the latter replied, 
in his usual careless way, that 
seemed so natural to him, ‘we 
shall have to hire a carriage of some 
description or other, and drive over 
to Kirkwall; for my uncle’s yacht 
is but a small one, and I scarcely 
think he will have sent her here for 
us, as I know he dislikes having 
her out much, and the crossing 
from here to Westra is long, and 
even dangerous, as one must go 
through two or three very narrow 
channels between the islands be- 
fore reaching the Rowsa Firth, But 
we had better ask.’ 

Accordingly they made all the 
necessary inquiries; and finding 
that Lord Westra’s yacht had not 
been seen or heard of at Stromness, 
they hired a wagonette, which in 
a couple of hours conveyed them 
across the island to Kirkwall, which 
is situated on the other side. 

The weather had cleared a little 
now, and the rain had ceased, but 
our friends were still in too bad a 
humour to indulge in much con- 
versation. The younger one, Frank 
Reymond, who seemed highly im- 
pressionable, and whose spirits were 
easily affected by the scenes around 
him, preserved an almost complete 
silence, and only broke it to express 
his discomfort, or to curse the evil 
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moment in which he had thought- 
lessly decided on accompanying his 
friend on what he was now pleased 
to call his mad Arctic expedition 
into the unknown regions of the 
North Pole. 

Yet the scenery through which 
they were passing was anything but 
devoid of interest, for the lakes 
near Irland Bay, with the lofty 
Bounefea Pile rising high above 
them on the other side of their dark- 
blue waters, are most picturesque ; 
and then farther on, on a lofty 
plateau between two lochs, the 
famous stones of Stennis—those 
strange and well-known Druidical 
remains—rise against the gray sky 
like the ghosts of a former civilisa- 
tion in a now deserted region. The 
driver stopped when they came to 
the bridge over the small river 
which connects the two lochs, and 
inquired, in his quaint northern 
dialect, if the gentlemen would 
alight to look at the stones and the 
Pict’s house beyond, so accustomed 
was he to take strangers there to 
see them; but neither of our friends 
cared much at the best of times for 
archeological remains, and _ this 
afternoon they were too tired and 
in too bad a humour to get out of 
the wagonette to see the finest 
Druidical temple in the world. 
And so, after some slight hesitation 
on the part of the driver, who con- 
sidered such laziness and indiffer- 
ence almost an insult to the glories 
of his native country, they pro- 
ceeded at a good round pace over 
the desolate moorland to Kirkwall. 

Here they found the yacht that 
was to take them to Westra, but, 
being already late in the afternoon, 
they decided on remaining that 
night at the inn, although the cap- 
tain, who doubtless had in his mind 
some vague visions of his master’s 
anger and anxiety at not seeing his 
yacht returning that evening as he 
had expected, informed them it 
would not be any darker all night, 
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as during the summer months the 
twilight lasted till morning in those 
regions. 

The next morning the sun shone 
brightly enough, and there seemed 
but little prospect of rain, so our 
friends rose from their beds in a 
far better temper than they had 
been the preceding day; and after 
partaking of a Highland breakfast 
at the inn, embarked in the little 
yacht and left Kirkwall. 

The voyage from the island of 
Pomona to that of Westra was a 
long one, far longer than the one 
they had had on the previous day 
from Thurso to Stromness in the 
little mail steamer; but as the sea 
was comparatively calm, and the 
wind and tide favourable—for it 
was only a sailing yacht—it did not 
seem so wearisome to them; and 
it was with a light heart and a happy 
disposition to be pleased with every- 
thing that they sighted in the hori- 
zon the Skea Skerries, which showed 
them how near they were to the 
island—one of the most northerly 
of the Orkneys—to which they 
were bound. 

The cliffs of Westra itself soon 
became visible, and shortly after- 
wards they entered the harbour, 
where they anchored. 

The Castle of Inganess rose quite 
close to the sea, not far from where 
they had anchored; and as soon 
as their arrival had become known 
the young lady of the house, Lady 
Laura Londesdale herself, whom 
they had so much discussed the 
previous day, came down to wel- 
come them. 

A vivid and easily-detected flush 
of expectation, which caused How- 
ard to smile, passed over Frank 
Reymond’s face when he first be- 
held her from the boat, standing 
there surrounded by a few rough 
sailors and two or three other men, 
doubtless servants from the castle. 
She seemed very tall, and large in 
proportion ; her face was fair and 
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rather sunburnt, and she had a great 
deal of colour; she wore a dark- 
blue serge dress that was evidently 
made to resemble, as much as pos- 
sible, a Cowes fashionable yachting 
costume, with a red scarf round 
her neck; and on her head was a 
large Dolly Varden hat of white 
tulle trimmed with pink roses, that 
was doubtless the object of envy 
and admiration of all the fisher- 
men’s daughters about the place, 
but which accorded very badly with 
her sailor-like costume. But from 
under this wondrous hat abundant 
tresses of fair hair were plainly 
visible, and a vague vision of a 
golden-haired beauty, all light and 
sunshine, health and good-humour, 
passed through Frank’s highly im- 
pressionable mind, that was only 
too apt to jump at any conclusion 
that pleased his fancy. 

‘How kind of Laura to come 
and meet us! his companion said 
as he stepped out of the boat and 
went towards her. 

And this was indeed Laura, the 
woman he had begun to think he 
should himself one of these days 
fall in love with, and for whom his 
friend professed such a wonderful 
admiration. 

‘She is undoubtedly very hand- 
some,’ he thought, as he too sprang 
out of the boat and joined them. 
‘I hardly wonder now at Howard’s 
strange persistency in coming to 
this out-of-the-way island.’ 

After a moment’s hesitation he 
approached the young lady, who 
had now shaken hands with her 
cousin, and was talking to him with 
a face all smiles and blushes. 

‘Permit me, cousin,’ said Mr. 
Howard, when Frank had reached 
them, ‘to present to you my friend, 
the Master of Rollingford. It was 
very kind of your father to invite 
him.’ 

Lady Laura turned to look at 
him, and as she did so there was 
no embarrassment whatever visible 
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in her face, nor blushes, nor yet 
smiles this time; but her large 
piercing gray eyes met his frankly, 
and after examining him for a mo- 
ment in silence, she held out her 
hand to him, and said, turning with 
a smile to her cousin, 

‘You know, John, that any friends 
of yours are always welcome to 
Westra. I only hope, sir,’ she 
added, turning to the younger man 
once more, ‘that you will not bore 
yourself too much on our island. 
Inganess is but a poor house 
after all, and the Earls of Westra 
are not what they once were. I 
am sure my ancestors would have 
received such a distinguished visitor 
in a very different manner from 
what we are able to do; but times 
have changed greatly, Mr. Rey- 
mond.’ 

She then resumed her conversa- 
tion with Jack Howard, and devoted 
herself to him all the way up to the 
castle. 

Frank, who no longer felt any 
shyness now that she seemed to 
take so little notice of him, began 
to examine her attentively, and to 
study her appearance with a cool 
and critical eye. 

The pleasant impression she had 
at first produced upon him soon 
vanished. Now that he was able 
to look at her closely, he began to 
perceive that Lady Laura Londes- 
dale, though a striking - looking 
young lady, and decidedly a finely 
developed one, could lay no claim 
to beauty. She was tall, and her 
figure was good, but she was not 
very graceful, and her face, though 
fair, was too much tanned by ex- 
posure to the inclemencies of the 
weather to possess any very striking 
charm. Her eyes were doubtless 
very fine, but there was a cold ex- 
pression in them not altogether 
pleasing ; and her hair was more 
red than golden when examined 
closely—at least so Frank thought 
as, very much disappointed, he 
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followed the two cousins up to the 
castle. 

The Castle of Inganess, which 
they had now nearly reached, struck 
him as looking very grim and 
sombre. In olden times it had 
doubtless been a fine castle, though 
it must always have presented more 
the appearance of a fortress than of 
a mansion ; and now it looked like 
a relic of a former age. Yet it was 
not so entirely out of repair either, 
for the modern windows and newly 
painted doors looked fresh enough, 
and gave evidence that it was by 
no means a picturesque ruin, as 
one might have at first supposed, 
but an inhabited home, which in- 
side might perhaps be most com- 
fortable. Yet the tall massive 
towers, with their little loopholes 
and their quaint turrets, which 
ended in pointed minarets in the 
shape of extinguishers, and the lofty 
slanting roofs of slate, with the 
turreted walls and high gables, 
looked most quaint and forbidding. 

Behind the castle rose a high 
hill covered with heather, and to 
the right of it was a small river 
which made its way between this 
hill and another almost as lofty, 
and emptied its sparkling waters 
into the sea. Besides the castle 
and the tall walls which protected 
the small garden behind it, and this 
river or burn, there was nothing 
visible on the land side but an in- 
definite extent of rocky shore, with 
here and there a bay of white sand, 
and green fields beyond, which 
seemed to be but too soon lost in 
uncultivated moorland. 

They had now arrived at the 
entrance, which seemed a very 
small one for such a mighty pile, 
and Lady Laura, opening the 
massive door, admitted our friends 
into the ancient home of her fore- 
fathers. 

They entered a small hall which, 
on coming from the daylight out- 
side, seemed almost dark, and Lady 
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Laura, crossing it, opened a door 
half concealed in the wainscoting, 
disclosing a narrow turret-staircase, 
up which she led the way. 

It was a spiral staircase, evi- 
dently built in the thickness of a 
turret, and several of the small 
loopholes that formerly admitted 
light to it had been blocked up, 
and long modern-looking windows 
substituted, through which the day- 
light came on to the old winding 
stone steps, casting long shadows 
and making them look, when the 
sun’s rays struck them, all the more 
worn and decayed. 

Frank, who was unused to this 
kind of staircase, put his hand to 
the wall, for there was no balus- 
trade of any kind, but he quickly 
withdrew it, and with a shudder, 
for the walls felt clammy and 
damp. 

They soon reached a door which 
admitted them into a spacious 
apartment, evidently the hall of the 
castle. Thiswas a large but gloomy- 
looking room that had doubtless 
once been very fine, but which 
now presented a most faded ap- 
pearance. The walls were covered 
with old tapestry, very much worn 
and moth-eaten, representing scenes 
from the Old Testament and battle- 
pieces, and above it was a cornice 
of dark oak, ornamented with 
rudely carved fruit and flowers, 
while above the door and windows 
were carved the arms of the family, 
each surmounted by an earl’s co- 
ronet. ‘There were deep wooden 
seats in the windows, the upper 
part of which was of stained glass, 
also displaying the family arms. 
But all these signs of past grandeur 
only added to the gloom of the 
hall; damp and age had weakened 
the flooring, which in many places 
seemed unsound—almost unsafe 
Frank thought, as he cautiously 
stepped across it; and he also 
noticed in passing—for he had a 
wonderfully quick eye, and took 
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things in at a glance—that some 
attempts had been made to infuse 
new blood into this dwindling 
frame by repairing the costly old 
woodwork here and there with 
common stained deal, and the fast 
decaying tapestry with some mo- 
dern painted material, which but 
badly imitated the old embroidery; 
it was like the marriage of a re- 
duced old nobleman to a rich ple- 
beian, each party of the ill-assorted 
union shrinking away from the 
other. 

‘I never was in such a dilapi- 
dated old fortress, for it looks more 
like a fortress where you would 
imprison criminals than an inha- 
bited house. I wonder any one 
can live in such a place,’ Frank 
said to himself. But when he went 
up to one of the windows and 
looked out with a vague hope that 
he might soon be safely away, the 
wonderful view of sea and coast 
that met his eye obliged him to 
admit, in spite of himself, that after 
all Westra was not quite such an 
ugly and barren place. 

Before him, as far as the eye 
could reach, stretched a wide ex- 
panse of bright-blue sea scarcely 
stirred by a ripple. The sun was 
shining brilliantly, and the cool 
clear atmosphere rendered every 
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There were no clouds in the dark- 
blue vault of heaven, there was 
not the crisp curl of a wave on the 
still bluer sea, but everywhere this 
exhilarating salt-smelling atmo- 
sphere, the drowsy haze of which 
was only visible when he looked 
at the distant islands and saw their 
high cliffs bathed in a rosy trans- 
parent light. Nearer at hand the 
rich purple and brown shades of 
the moorlands softened into a 
tender and beautiful green as they 
joined the shore. To the right 
rose the great headland of Noup, 
that alone stood out dark against 
the clear sky, forming a stately 
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background to the view in that 
direction ; and on the opposite side 
the Skea Skerries, with their great 
masses of rock that rise suddenly 
out of the blue waters, looked iike 
those enchanted islands of the 
northern seas of which one reads 
in the old Norwegian legends. 

Frank remained for some time 
standing by that old window, lost 
in amazement at the strange beauty 
of the scene, and would doubtless 
have remained still longer had not 
his companion roused him from 
his reverie by placing his hand on 
his shoulder, and reminding him 
that their fair hostess was waiting 
for him. 

He then followed his friend, but 
with a reluctant step, towards the 
door which Lady Laura had opened, 
and which admitted them into the 
drawing-room of the castle. 

This was a smaller room than 
the one they had just left, and the 
bright French paper that covered 
the walls, and its more modern- 
looking furniture, gave it an air 
almost of comfort when compared 
with the dilapidated and gloomy 
apartment they had just quitted ; 
but it still could only be considered 
comfortable by comparison with 
the rest of the house, for the tables 
and sofas, of the time of the First 
Empire, looked dreadfully stiff and 
formal, and the dark, almost black, 
looking pictures that decorated the 
walls would have made the most 
cheerful room look gloomy. 

When Frank and his friend en- 
tered this drawing-room a large 
table covered with a white cloth 
stood in the centre of it, and round 
it were grouped, some sitting and 
some standing, about ten or twelve 
children of different ages, whom 
Lady Laura introduced to her visi- 
tors as her brothers and sisters. 

‘The children,’ she then ex- 
plained, ‘ always have their tea in 
this room, as my father comes here 
very often, and he likes to see 
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them; but to-day he is not very 
well, and he has begged me to 
make his excuses to you.’ 

‘Shall we not see him then, 
Laura ?” 

‘ Oh, yes, at dinner,’ she answered, 
casting an affectionate glance to- 
wards Jack Howard, who had 
asked this question. ‘The truth 
of the matter is,’ she added, blush- 
ing, ‘that he is not up yet. You 
know his habits, John, and will 
therefore not consider him uncivil 
in not coming to welcome you in 
person.’ 

He smiled kindly upon her, and 
was going to take her hand, when 
his eyes rested upon a dark figure 
that was standing near one of the 
windows, and which immediately 
arrested his attention. 

‘You have a visitor, I see—a 
young lady. And, by Jove, what 
a lovely girl he added to himself, 
as this dark figure moved a few 
steps forward, when the light fell 
upon her face. 

‘She is our new governess,’ said 
Lady Laura, evidently not over- 
pleased by the impression the 
stranger had made upon her cousin. 
‘She is a French girl whom papa 
has engaged to teach the children 
French and music, and take care 
of them when I am busy about my 
household duties. Come here, 
Marie ; I want to introduce you 
to our visitors,’ she added, turning 
to the young lady. 

The little French governess ad- 
vanced towards them with a slow 
step, and bowed very gracefully 
when Lady Laura introduced her 
to them as ‘ Mademoiselle Gautier.’ 

She was indeed, as Jack had 
previously remarked, a lovely girl, 
for she could scarcely have been 
more than a girl, she seemed so 
young and looked so very innocent 
as she stood there in the centre of 
that old-fashioned room, dressed 
in a simple black-alpaca dress, 
with her lovely and blushing young 
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face modestly bent towards the 
ground. She was not very tall, 
but her figure seemed perfect even 
in this simple and unbecoming 
costume, so little calculated to set 
off the appearance of any one. 
She was dark, and the heavy masses 
ef her black hair, which possessed 
a wondrous lustre and gloss, were 
loosely coiled round her small 
head ; but her complexion was very 
fair, and her forehead, where her 
blushes did not extend, seemed 
dazzlingly white. Her features 
were small but perfect, and her 
mouth was rosy and dimpled—one 
of those mouths one can hardly 
look at without longing to kiss. 
Both the gentlemen stood before 
her unable to say anything, lost in 
admiration of this lovely creature, 
who offered such a strange contrast 
to the young lady of the house. 
There was something so sweet and 
elegant in this simply, almost shab- 
bily, attired young girl, that the 
finely developed, striking-looking 
Lady Laura, perfect picture of 
a northern chieftain’s daughter 
though she was, with her proud 
mien and haughty smile, looked 
almost coarse and vulgar beside her. 
Frank Reymond could not but 
remark this, as he looked with eyes 
expressive of the most profound 
admiration on this little French 
girl. He had so little expected to 
see such a perfect specimen of 
southern beauty in this half-civi- 
lised island of the northern seas, 
that for a few moments he was 
quite taken by surprise, and began 
almost to fear that the whole thing 
must be but a dream of his own 
vivid imagination; but when he 
again looked up to reassure him- 
self that this beautiful girl was not 
a vision but a wondrous reality, he 
suddenly staggered back, and was 
forced to lean for support on the 
arm of a neighbouring chair, to 
prevent himself from falling. 
Marie Gautier, believing that 
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they were no longer thinking of 
her, had now raised her eyes and 
was in her turn contemplating the 
gentlemen, when Frank suddenly 
looked up, his gaze met hers, and 
he was able for the first time to see 
her face, for she did not blush nor 
turn away either this time, but 
looked steadily at him, enabling 
him to see her eyes, which were 
very large and deep, almond 
shaped, and half veiled by long 
dark lashes, which added greatly 
to their beauty. 

‘Great God!’ he exclaimed, al- 
most aloud ; ‘ why, she is the very 
image of the Princess of Tulle ! 


CHAPTER III. 
A RETROSPECT. 


Axout twelve months before the 
events I have narrated in the two 
preceding chapters, Francis Rey- 
mond, the only son of Lord Rol- 
lingford, and consequently sole heir 
to his immense estates, had come 
of age, which event had been cele- 
brated in the fine old ancestral 
home of his forefathers in Warwick- 
shire with more than the usual 
amount of public and private re- 
joicings. 

Shortly afterwards he had left 
the University of Cambridge, where 
he had been finishing his stujlies 
for the last few years, and, accom- 
panied by two of his favourite col- 
lege companions, he had started 
for a tour on the Continent, which 
had lasted about four or five 
months. 

I shall not describe the wonder- 
ing eyes with which this youth, 
fresh from college, and whose ex- 
perience of the world had until 
then been limited to the homely 
and quiet life at his father’s coun- 
try seat, and to the comparatively 
monotonous existence in a small 
university town, beheld for the first 
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time the gay and dazzling scenes 
of continental life. 

That he went with his whole 
heart into every kind of new ex- 
citement that presented itself, I 
need not state ; neither will I nar- 
rate how he managed to spend 
these few months of freedom and 
happiness, which passed away be- 
fore he or his gay companions had 
begun to realise the full extent of 
their enjoyment. 

One night in Paris, while they 
were as yet at the commencement 
of their journey, they decided on 
going to the opera. They had 
passed the day in visiting several 
museums which possessed no par- 
ticular attractions for them, yet 
which they had considered them- 
selves bound to do before quitting 
that city, and were consequently 
very tired when night came, and it 
was time to gotothe theatre. The 
opera they went to was not that 
gorgeous new national academy of 
music, in which the late emperor 
seemed to have wished to per- 
petuate for ever the gilded glories 
of his prosperous and _ brilliant 
reign, but the old opera-house in 
the Rue Lepelletier, which was 
afterwards destroyed by fire, but 
which is still so dear to the memo- 
ries of all true Parisians. And the 
opera had begun long before they 
reached it after their hurried din- 
ner at the Café Anglais. 

The house was crowded as usual, 
and the heat was overpowering ; 
besides, the opera that evening 
was one they had all seen often 
enough, and better performed too, 
in London; so they had almost 
made up their minds to go, and 
were casting a last glance round 
the boxes, where the Parisian ladies 
sat attired in the last fashions, when 
Eric Monhat, one of the com- 
panions of our hero, called his 
attention to one of the boxes 
nearest the stage by saying, 

‘ By Jove, Reymond, look there! 
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Isn’t that the most lovely woman 
we have seen since we left Eng- 
land ? 

Frank immediately took up his 
opera-glasses and looked towards 
the box indicated by his friend. 
There, in the front of it, and sur- 
rounded by half a dozen men, sat 
certainly the most beautiful woman 
in the house, and indeed the most 
beautiful he had ever seen any- 
where, at least so thought that 
highly impressionable youth. 

Her skin was very fair, though 
her hair was jet-black ; her cheeks, 
and particularly her lips, were of 
that warm rose-coloured tint which 
no art could possibly give; she 
had large black eyes veiled by 
long dark lashes that only seemed 
to render them more brilliant and 
sparkling; and her mouth was 
small and beautifully formed. She 
was dressed entirely in white tulle, 
which seemed to envelop her like 
fleecy clouds, and in her lustrous 
dark hair shone stars of immense 
diamonds. 

‘She is indeed a heavenly crea- 
ture. Who can she be? was the 
question which all three put im- 
mediately to each other. But as 
it was impossible to answer it, they 
were forced to content themselves 
for the present with admiring her, 
and commenting upon her beauty. 

The performance after this com- 
pletely lost the little interest it had 
until then had for them. But they 
completely forgot their previous 
idea of leaving the theatre, and 
they even forgot to notice the heat 
of the crowded house, for they 
could not take their eyes off that 
one woman. 

They only rose from their stalls 
when the opera was over and the 
fair stranger had departed, when 
they hurried to the corridor in 
which the box was situated and 
made every possible inquiry of the 
various doorkeepers as to who she 
was ; but they got very few satis- 
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factory answers, and the little they 
did learn about this mysterious 
beauty served only to increase 
their curiosity. 

The box, it seems, was let for 
the season to an Italian prince, 
whose name the boxkeeper could 
not pronounce, and the beautiful 
lady often came with him; but 
whether she was his wife or his 
daughter, or indeed any relation 
whatever of his, he could not tell. 
He even hinted that she might be 
a cocotte; but this notion was at 
once discarded by the three Eng- 
lishmen, who could not entertain 
the idea of such a perfect beauty 
being anything less than a prin- 
cess; and so, for want of a better 
name, they agreed to call her 
amongst themselves, unconscious 
of the interpretation Frenchmen 
might give to such a name, ‘the 
Princess of Tulle,’ as she had been 
attired in that material. 

For many days afterwards they 
talked incessantly of this beautiful 
woman, and repaired night after 
night to the opera to try and catch 
another glimpse of her. There 
they sometimes saw her, but there 
alone, for nowhere else did they 
ever meet her, though they fre- 
quented several places of public 
amusement, and took daily drives 
in the Bois in the hopes of obtain- 
ing a closer view of the object of 
their admiration. 

They found out, thanks to their 
perseverance and the handsome 
tips with which they tried to bribe 
the boxkeeper, who had the nightly 
happiness of opening the door for 
her, that the name of the prince to 
whom that box was let was ‘Il 
Principe della Rocca-Tagi,’ and 
that the lady in question was not 
his wife nor yet his daughter. Their 
curiosity led them to call at the 
Italian embassy, and to ask point- 
blank of one of the secretaries who 
this fortunate Italian was, and were 
told that he was a very rich young 
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Italian prince from Naples, but 
that he had never been married, 
and had neither sisters nor cousins 
with him in Paris, so that this 
mysterious lady could not possibly 
be any relation of his. 

When they saw her at the opera 
she was always dressed in white 
tulle, and was always accompanied 
by several men, who seemed to pay 
her great attention, and to enjoy 
her society thoroughly, for they 
seldom condescended to take any 
notice of the performance that was 
going on, much to the annoyance 
of our Englishmen, who watched 
them throughout the evening with 
envious eyes, for the only object 
they had in going there was to 
gaze at that particular box. 

The Princess of Tulle herself 
seldom laughed, even when her 
companions seemed the most ex- 
cited and amused; but when she 
did, her coral lips disclosed a 
double row of small teeth, so white 
and even that they might have 
passed for strings of pearls. But 
if she did not often condescend to 
laugh, and to disclose these hidden 
treasures, her large dark eyes 
smiled perpetually, and their spark- 
ling glances when something was 
said that pleased or amused her 
were like the silvery rays of glint- 
ing stars. 

They had delayed their journey 
from day to day, still hoping that 
by some accident or other they 
might in time become personally 
acquainted with her, or at all events 
learn her name, and attended the 
performances at the opera regu- 
larly for nearly three weeks, but 
with so little success that, tired of 
a chase which seemed so unsuc- 
cessful, they determined at last to 
quit Paris, and to proceed at once 
on their way towards Italy. 

It was their last visit to the 
opera-house. The third act had 
begun and the Princess of Tulle 
had not yet arrived, so they had 
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made up their minds they would 
have to leave Paris without seeing 
her again, their departure having 
been fixed for the morrow, when 
suddenly the door of the empty 
box was opened and that bewitch- 
ing lady appeared, accompanied as 
usual by the Italian prince and 
four other men. 

This time she was not dressed 
in white, as she had always been 
before, but in black tulle, and a 
wreath of red roses encircled her 
raven locks. Around her neck 
and in her ears glistened diamonds 
of priceless value, and she held in 
her hands a large bouquet of red 
roses like those which adorned her 
head. Her cheeks were unusually 
flushed, and her eyes seemed to 
sparkle more than ever. 

Our friends directed their opera- 
glasses towards her immediately, 
and it became apparent to them 
that night for the first time that 
she was not quite unconscious of 
their presence, for she whispered 
something in the ear of the gentle- 
man who was sitting nearest to 
her, and soon afterwards a!l their 
eyes were turned towards them. 
Doubtless her attention had been 
drawn to them before; perhaps 
she was aware that these young 
men only went to the theatre to 
see her, and perhaps she also felt 
flattered by the interest with which 
she inspired them, for she blushed 
when their ardent glances met 
hers, and tried to hide her confu- 
sion by laughing and chatting more 
than ever with her companions. 

The three Englishmen hardly 
dared to look at her through their 
opera-glasses any more after this ; 
but once, when Frank Reymond 
suddenly directed his admiring 
gaze towards her box, his eyes met 
hers, and he thought he detected 
in her look something like admira- 
tion—at least, so the conceited 
young fellow thought at the time ; 
at all events, the look she bestowed 
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upon him was so earnest that cu- 
riosity alone could hardly have 
prompted it. 

The next day they left the gay 
capital of France, where they had 
spent such a happy time, and they 
saw no more of this mysterious lady 
whohad so engrossed their attention. 

They travelled for some months 
in Italy, where they visited in due 
succession every large city, and 
did everything that was to be done ; 
but the name of the Princess of 
Tulle was often on their lips, and 
not even the many beautiful Italian 
women they saw during their travels 
were able to drive her image from 
their minds. 

When on their return they once 
more stopped in Paris for a few 
days, they again went to the opera 
to try and catch another glimpse 
of her; but their wishes were not 
realised this time, for the mysteri- 
ous lady was not in her accustomed 
place, and instead of her the box 
was occupied by a stout old lady 
accompanied by three girls, evi- 
dently her daughters, each of whom 
seemed uglier than the other. 

When the performance was over 
they repaired at once to the corri- 
dor, where thesame boxkeeper they 
had so often questioned about the 
mysterious dark-eyed beauty sat in 
his accustomed seat, and inquired 
of him what had become of her. 
But he could tell them nothing. 
The prince in whose name the box 
had been taken for the former sea- 
son had left Paris, and it was now 
let to an American banker, who 
came to it regularly every evening 
with his wife and daughters. Where 
the young Italian had gone, and 
what had become of the bewitching 
lady who used to accompany him, 
the young men were never able to 
find out, and they were forced to 
return to England without having 
solved the mystery of that beautiful 
woman they called amongst them- 
selves the Princess of Tulle. 
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Reymond had soon afterwards 
quitted his gay companions, and 
taken up his abode in the well- 
known town residence of his family, 
Rollingford House, where he had 
passed the London season, going 
to all the balls, operas, and races 
of the year; and it was towards 
the end of this season, when tired 
of hot rooms and insipid flirtations, 
he had determined to accompany 
his old friend, Captain Howard, 
on his visit to the distant island of 
Westra. 

That the vivid impression the 
lady at the opera in Paris had pro- 
duced on his mind had not yet 
vanished, and that the most beau- 
tiful belles of Mayfair had been 
unable to drive that mysterious 
stranger out of his thoughts, we 
see plainly enough by his involun- 
tary exclamation when the Lady 
Laura Londesdale presented to 
him her new French governess, 
Mademoiselle Marie Gautier, in 
whom he at once recognised the 
very counterpart of the Princess of 
Tulle. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRETTY FRENCH GOVERNESS. 


Tuey had now been a week at 
Westra, and began already to feel 
as if they had lived all their lives 
in that old castle by the sea, which 
had seemed so forbidding and 
gloomy to Frank Reymond on his 
arrival. 

They spent their time agreeably 
enough in shooting and fishing, and 
in excursions to the neighbouring 
islands in the little yacht. The 
moors were well stocked with 
grouse, the trout-streams were liter- 
ally swarming with fish, the weather 
was everything they could wish—a 
sort of mild spring with plenty of 
sun and pleasant warmth, and a 
perpetual and invigorating breeze 
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blowing from the sea that kept the 
rain and mist away. 

A highly impressionable young 
man, just a little bit 4/asé with the 
pleasures of a first London season, 
and still infatuated with the great 
sensation he believed himself to 
have produced amongst the reign- 
ing beauties of Belgravia and May- 
fair, with plenty of sport of all kinds 
to while away his time, and a hap- 
py disposition to thoroughly en- 
joy everything—Frank Reymond 
might have considered himself at 
that time the happiest of men. 

His host, the Earl of Westra, he 
seldom saw, for, as Captain Howard 
had before informed him, he passed 
the greater part of the day shut up 
in his own room, and but rarely 
made hisappearance amongst them ; 
but he had found him, to use his 
own expressive words, ‘a jolly old 
fellow, just a trifle rough, but so 
thoroughly hospitable and good- 
natured that one could not but for- 
give him his little peculiarities, and 
find plenty of excuses for his strange 
and, perhaps, at times unprepos- 
sessing manners.’ But to make up 
for that he saw a great deal of his 
daughter, the handsome Lady 
Laura, who really improved greatly 
on acloser acquaintance, and made 
things most pleasant for them, and 
seemed to take an interest in all 
their doings; and he also saw a 
great deal, though, perhaps, not 
quite so much as he could have 
wished, of the pretty French girl, 
who so reminded him of the woman 
who had made such a deep impres- 
sion upon him in Paris, and she 
always looked bewitchingly pretty, 
and smiled sweetly upon him when- 
ever he spoke to her. 

In the evenings, on their return 
from their shooting or fishing ex- 
peditions, tired, and sometimes not 
in the best of humours, they re- 
paired to the old-fashioned draw- 
ing-room where the children had 
their tea, and where the two young 
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ladies were always pleased to wel- 
come them, and offer them a cup 
of tea to refresh them before going 
to dress for dinner. Here they 
would sit and chat, sipping in- 
numerable cups of that delicious 
beverage, which, when poured out 
by the pretty white hands of the 
French girl, tasted like nothing 
earthly ; and later on, when the 
dinner was over—a rather too seri- 
ous and stately affair to be parti- 
cularly enjoyable—and Lord Wes- 
tra had retired to his room, after 
narrating in his broad Scotch dialect 
those favourite stories of his, at 
which they had to laugh and pre- 
tend to be highly amused every 
night until they grew almost to 
know them by heart themselves, 
though their point never presented 
itself very clearly to their southern 
minds, they would proceed to the 
drawing-room, and, reclining on 
those sofas of the First Empire that 
they now almost began to consider 
models of comfort, they would re- 
main far into the night listening to 
Lady Laura’s old Scotch songs, 
and, to what was still better, some 
modern French romance or ballad 
which the pretty French governess 
would sing with a chic which, as 
Frank often remarked to his friend, 
far surpassed anything he had ever 
heard. 

Indeed, every day he grew more 
and more enchanted with this sort 
of life, and especially so with the 
lovely young girl who converted it 
almost into a paradise for him; and 
he quite forgot that he was living 
in a half-civilised island, and in 
an old fortress where the modern 
comforts which habit had rendered 
almost necessary to him had never 
even been heard of. 

The rooms were damp, cold, and 
cheerless, and he was wont to con- 
fess that his bed was not everything 
that he could have wished, and that 
even in that drawing-room, which 
was the only room in the castle 
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that had been entirely refurnished 
since the days when the place had 
been originally built, and where 
the father of the present earl had 
tried to introduce the fashions of 
his day, there was not one comfort- 
able chair, and its tables and sofas 
seemed so fast tottering into decay 
that one was forced to sit or lean 
upon them cautiously for fear of 
their breaking down altogether. 
But for Frank Reymond all these 
discomforts were as naught. He 
would sometimes complain, if the 
water came through the roof into 
his room during the night, or if 
sitting upright on those stiff classi- 
cal-looking sofas in the drawing- 
room gave him fearful pains all 
down his back, but only in a jok- 
ing, laughing way. He was fully 
sensible of the great beauty and 
charm of Marie Gautier, and was 
conscious of her smallest accom- 
plishments, but the rest seemed to 
pass before his eyes like the vague 
discomforts of a dream which could 
have no power to influence him 
physically. 

Sometimes Lady Laura would 
apologise for the small misadven- 
tures that happened almost every 
day, and would explain to him how 
troublesome it was to manage a 
household under such great disad- 
vantages, and how very difficult it 
was sometimes even to obtain the 
necessaries required for their daily 
fare. He then assured her that he 
enjoyed every comfort, and he 
spoke the truth ; as long as he was 
near Marie everything seemed per- 
fection. The sun shone Marie, the 
castle was Marie, the wind sighed 
Marie, and the sea looked Marie, 
and everything seemed the more 
beautiful to him, perhaps, for being 
thus concentrated in that divine 
woman. 

Under such circumstances, what 
did it matter to him whether his 
bed was soft or hard, or what he 
had for dinner, or, indeed, whether 
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he had any dinner at all? As he 
lay at night in his bed, were not his 
dreams always rendered pleasant 
by the visions he had of that charm- 
ing French girl? And as for dinner 
—he would sit opposite to her, de- 
vouring her with his eyes, and send- 
ing away untouched almost all the 
dishes that were offered to him. 

It was not that Marie laid her- 
self out to please him, or tried in 
any way to win his regard, for she 
was always plainly and simply 
dressed, and made no attempt 
whatever to appear to advantage, 
or to make any display, neither did 
she put herself out in any way to 
please or amuse him ; but her natu- 
ral beauty was such that the im- 
pressionable young fellow could 
not but be attracted by it, and her 
manners were altogether so fasci- 
nating and bewitching that it would 
have indeed been wonderful had 
he not felt himself drawn towards 
her and forgotten everything else 
in her society. 

‘I wonder where this French girl 
could have learnt that wondrous 
power of fascination which she 
seems to possess in such a remark- 
able degree! Captain Howard 
would say sometimes. ‘My cousin 
Laura tells me that she is but a 
poor girl whom they engaged 
through an advertisement in the 
papers, and that she herself has 
told Laura that her family were 
but common peasants living in the 
south of France, and that she 
never had much of an education 
bestowed upon her—which I can 
believe, for she speaks with rather 
a provincial accent, and, though 
she can sing and play pretty well 
herself, she is utterly incompetent 
to teach the children anything 
beyond the merest rudiments of 
music.’ 

‘Oh, Frank would answer in 
his passionate way, ‘ that power of 
fascination of which you speak 
comes naturally to her; she could 
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not be otherwise than charming, 
do what she would. These French 
girls are all born ladies, you know, 
never mind where they come from. 
Besides, her family, though now 
reduced in circumstances, may 
very possibly have been once rich 
and even noble. In a country 
where revolutions have been so 
frequent it is not wonderful to see 
these changes.’ 

His friend used to shake his 
head in silence. He could not 
well understand how a poor pea- 
sant girl, as Marie Gautier pro- 
fessed to be, could know so much 
of the world, and have become 
such a complete mistress of the 
most difficult of all arts—that of 
fascinating men and keeping them 
always amused. 

He, too, felt himself uncon- 
sciously drawn towards this pretty 
foreigner, and her many charms 
did not pass unnoticed by him. 
But he was a man of a very dif- 
ferent temperament from Frank’s ; 
he was cold, unimpressionable, and 
cautious, and though in a way a 
great admirer of female beauty, he 
was not a man who easily fell in 
love—if, indeed, a heart hardened 
and corrupted by the world as his 
had been could feel such a tender 
passion at all. 

‘I begin to fear, he said one 
day to his friend, as they were fish- 
ing for salmon in the river near the 
castle, ‘ that you will end by doing 
some foolish thing or other with 
regard to this pretty French gover- 
ness. You admire her greatly ?” 

‘Indeed I do, Jack,’ the latter 
answered readily ; ‘don’t you ?” he 
added, wondering how it could be 
that her beauty possessed no al- 
lurements for him. 

‘She certainly is wonderfully 
pretty; but there are lots of pretty 
women in the world.’ 

‘I never saw such eyes; did 
you ?” 

‘Well, perhaps not; but I do 
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not see why you should flirt day 
and night with her as you do. 
Mind my words, Frank; you are 
going too far, and will get into a 
scrape one of these days if you do 
not take care.’ 

‘You never flirt, old chap, of 
course,’ Frank replied, laughing. 
‘I guess Lady Laura could tell a 
very different story were she here.’ 

‘She is my cousin.’ 

‘And do all cousins go on as 
you two do? Do all cousins take 
long walks together by the sea- 
shore, and talk nonsensical senti- 
ment by the hour, and retire to 
solitary corners in the evenings, 
and chat and laugh by themselves 
until they make every one feel un- 
comfortable? I am sure Marie 
and I never even mention such 
sentimental stuff ; and as for flirt- 
ing, why, we never say anything to 
each other that you or Lady Laura 
might not hear, only you choose to 
hide yourselves from us, and pre- 
fer talking alone, as if you had 
ever sO many secrets to discuss.’ 

‘Perhaps you lack the courage 
to talk sentiment with your lips to 
this French girl, though you cer- 
tainly do express a great deal too 
much of it with those soft languid 
eyes of yours.’ 

‘Do you think Marie would 
permit me to say to her what you 
say to your cousin? Of course 
not. She is a proud girl, though 
she is poor and unprotected, and 
I should be a wretch were I to take 
advantage of her position.’ 

‘What nonsense !’ 

‘You may call it nonsense it 
you will; but I assure you that I 
admire that girl a great deal more 
than you think.’ 

‘Oh, I am fully aware that at 
this moment you imagine yourself 
in love with her. I wonder how 
many girls you fell in love with 
last season ! 

‘Not one; upon my honour, 
Jack, not one.’ 
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‘So this is your first love—your 
very first love ?’ 

* How silly you are sometimes ! 
I tell you I am not in love with 
her. Why will you not believe me ?’ 

‘Then why do you alwayy speak 
of her, and think of her, and, I 
daresay, dream of her ?’ 

‘Because I admire her. Can't 
a fellow admire a girl without being 
actually in love with her? Why, 
just look at yourself and your fair 
cousin ; you are not in love with 
her, and yet you are for ever flirt- 
ing with her.’ 

‘She is my cousin, and I am her 
guest; surely there is no great 
harm in my making myself agree- 
able to her ?” 

‘And to make yourself agree- 
able to the poor girl, you are 
gradually leading her to believe 
that you are in love with her. 
Now do you think that right and 
honourable ?” 

Howard laughed, but looked a 
little annoyed. 

‘Ifthe girl chooses to think that 
I am in love with her, and is grati- 
fied with the idea, why that is no 
business of mine,’ he answered, 
after a short pause. Soon after- 
wards he whisked his line out of 
the water with a jerk, and giving 
it to the gillie who was standing 
near them, turned his back to the 
stream. 

It was beginning to get unusu- 
ally dark, and the wind, which 
had been gradually increasing all 
day, now blew a perfect hurricane. 
Heavy thunder-clouds were fast 
closing over them, and densely 
overspreading the sky above their 
heads. 

‘I think we had better hurry 
back to the castle,’ Howard said, 
after casting a look at the sky. 

‘I think so too; it is blowing 
half a gale,’ Frank replied, giving 
his line to the gillie, and putting 
on his waterproof. ‘Let us go 
back at once,’ 
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With a quick step they made 
their way through the fields, but 
as they got nearer the sea, the 
wind, which was blowing dead on 
shore, became so terrific that at 
times they were almost unable to 
stand against it. Sweeping gusts 
of rain were beginning to beat their 
faces like showers of hail, and be- 
fore they even saw the sea its salt 
spray was on their lips. 

At last they reached the castle, 
and were met at the door by Lady 
Laura and Marie, who, together 
with all the children, had been 
looking out for them, frightened 
by the terrific storm that had come 
on so suddenly. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE STORM. 


Once inside the castle it would 
have been difficult to guess what 
was going on outside. The old 
walls were so thick and massive 
that the storm had but little effect 
upon them, and the noise of the 
wind and the roar of the sea could 
hardly be heard. 

Yet the sight of the infuriated 
waves that rose almost as high as 
the castle itself, and broke with a 
terrific dash upon the rocks, send- 
ing volumes of white spray up to 
the very gates of the old building, 
when viewed from the windows of 
the castle, was grand in the ex- 
treme ; and Lady Laura and her 
friends remained for a long time 
watching the scene from the old 
oriel windows of the great hall, 
which was now almost in utter 
darkness. ‘ 

‘What a dreadful storm ! Frank 
remarked. ‘Who could imagine 
that this is the same sea I saw 
from this very window only a week 
ago, so calm and so tranquil! Yet 
I think I like it better as it is now. 
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I never saw anything so grand in 
my life. Still I suppose it is wrong 
to delight in a storm.’ 

‘ Ah, yes ! exclaimed the gentle 
Marie, with a shudder. ‘ Just think 
of the poor men at sea. Ah, mon- 
sieur, it is indeed wrong to admire 
what may cause the death of hun- 
dreds of human beings !’ 

‘Several people have come to 
the castle to take refuge from the 
storm,’ said Lady Laura. ‘ And 
you should have seen the distress 
of the poor women whose husbands 
and sons are away at the herring- 
fishing. I never saw such a storm 
before, and I have seen many, par- 
ticularly in winter, when the sea is 
almost always rough, and the cold 
wind blows like mad from the 
northern seas.’ 

‘Do you think there is any dan- 
ger, Lady Laura?’ 

‘Not for us. I daresay these 
old walls have stood many a gale 
even worse than this. But I 
tremble for the poor cottagers ; 
several families will be made home- 
less this night ; and our people are 
very poor.’ 

‘Do you think there is any dan- 
ger for those at sea?’ Marie in- 
quired of her, in a trembling voice, 
for the poor girl had never seen 
such a storm in her life, and every 
new clap of thunder, and every 
fresh wave that broke on the rocks 
below them, made her shudder and 
turn deadly pale. 

‘Oh, yes, if they are not very 
careful to avoid the rocks; and 
amongst these islands it is very 
difficult to steer clear of them at 
the best of times ; but fortunately 
all our people are born pilots, and 
know the various currents and tides 
as well as you know your notes.’ 

Lord Westra now made his ap- 
pearance. He too evidently felt 
rather alarmed by this unexpected 
storm, so very unusual at that time 
of year; but he tried his best to 
look cheerful, and laughed heartily 
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when he noticed the terror of the 
pretty Frenchwoman. 

They had a hurried dinner that 
day, and Frank noticed that their 
host talked very little, and cast ire- 
quent glances towards the windows, 
as if he feared at every moment to 
see them lying smashed at his feet, 
and the wind and rain invading his 
old house. 

After dinner Lady Laura went to 
see what could be done for the 
cottagers who had taken refuge in 
the castle, and to give her last 
orders before retiring for the night. 
The others went back to the great 
hall to watch the storm from the 
windows. 

Most of the children had been 
put to bed ere this; but two or 
three of them, frightened by the 
storm, had rushed back to the hall, 
and were clinging to their gover- 
ness, whom they dearly loved on 
account of her gentle winning 
ways. 

The youngest boy—a fine little 
fellow of about five, who was par- 
ticularly devoted to her — had 
perched himself on the window- 
seat in which she was sitting, and, 
with his eyes anxiously fixed on 
her, remained perfectly quiet, too 
terrified to speak, yet at the same 
time unwilling to display his 
cowardice before his brothers and 
sisters by crying, as he would very 
much have liked to do. 

The large baronial hall, that had 
doubtless witnessed so many feasts 
and banquets in the good old times 
when the earls of Westra were the 
kings of these remote islands, and 
exercised their tyrannical sway 
from the coasts of Scotland to 
those of Norway, was now in al- 
most utter darkness ; for no lamps 
or candles had been lighted, and 
the flame of the peat-fire seemed 
only to render the gloomy darkness 
still more appalling. It threw out 
a reddish glare, which, as it fell 
upon the old casement in which 
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Marie sat contemplating the storm 
outside, made her look like one of 
those beautiful images of the Ma- 
donna that we sometimes see in 
dark niches of old Catholic cathe- 
drals, illuminated by unseen lamps, 
that render them so strangely mys- 
terious and spiritual. In her hands 
she held a rosary, the beads of 
which she gently passed and re- 
passed through her taper fingers, 
while her tremulous lips murmured 
half aloud the supplicating prayers 
assigned to them by the Church ; 
and on her lap lay the youngest of 
the children fast asleep, like one of 
the fair infants Murillo used to 
paint in the arms of the Virgin 
Mother. There was such a lovely 
expression on her face, and she 
looked altogether so beautiful, that 
Frank Reymond could not take his 
eyes from her, but remained stand- 
ing beside her as if spellbound. 

‘What a heavenly creature she 
is! he thought. ‘I was wrong in 
comparing her to that bewitching 
Princess of Tulle, who so fasci- 
nated me in Paris. It is true that 
in feature she greatly resembles 
her; but how different their na- 
tures must be! The Princess 
seemed all life and gaiety—a very 
Circe born to enslave mankind ; 
while Marie is so pure, so holy, 
that men might well fall on their 
knees before her and worship her 
as a saint.’ 

Thus they remained for a long 
time, Marie, surrounded by the 
children, sitting in the old window, 
through which every now and then 
the flashes of lightning would re- 
veal the two men standing beside 
her, and a wild sea below. 

A silence that had something 
almost religious in its intensity 
reigned throughout the apartment, 
and was broken only by the noise 
of the wind outside, by the wild 
dash of the mad waves, and the 
deep hollow roar of the ocean, that 
seemed to moan over the dead that 


it held in its bosom, lulling them 
to eternal slumbers in the mys- 
terious chambers of its vasty 
depths. 

Thus they sat far into the night, 
until Lady Laura, returning from 
her visit down-stairs, after having 
duly provided for the poor peop!e 
who had taken refuge under her 
roof, came into the room and broke 
the mysterious spell. 

Un entering, her eyes at once 
rested on the group by the win- 
dow, which the dying embers of 
the great peat-fire revealed to her, 
and her countenance fell. For one 
moment she looked at them in 
silence; then she advanced, and 
casting a glance on her cousin that 
had in it something of jealous re- 
proach, she said, in a clear com- 
manding voice that caused them 
all to start, 

‘What are you doing here all in 
the dark? What is that I see in 
your hand, Marie—a rosary? How 
dare you bring such a thing into 
this house !’ 

Marie turned even paler than 
she had been before, and mur- 
mured, in trembling accents, 

‘I was praying for the poor peo- 
ple at sea. Is there anything wrong 
in that ?’ 

‘You should pray to God, and 
to God alone, if you want to pray 
at all; but it is wicked to pray to 
the Virgin. You are not in a Ca- 
tholic country, remember, and the 
children should not be taught the 
wicked fallacies of Popery. Hide 
that rosary, and never let me see it 
again !’ 

There was something so pecu- 
liar in her voice and in her look 
altogether, that Frank was quite 
startled ; her angry words, and the 
annoyance visible in her face, usu- 
ally so calm and self-controlled, 
were as a revelation to him. It 
was evident that the gentle and 
good-natured daughter of Lord 
Westra had in her nature a great 
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deal more of that fierce spirit of 
the old Scottish people, which ren- 
dered them so intolerant and so 
tenacious of their own opinions, 
than was apparent at first sight. 
Her look made himalmost tremble ; 
but the next moment Lady Laura 
turned towards her cousin, and in 
her usual calm voice said, 

‘Come, let us go to bed. It is 
late. Good-night.’ And motioning 
to Marie to follow her, without 
another word she left them; and 
soon afterwards they also repaired 
to their rooms, and sought to for- 
get in sleep the horrors of the 
storm. 

Frank, however, could not sleep, 
-and for hours he lay wide awake on 
his hard bed, listening to the wind 
that blew with terrific violence a- 
gainst the windows of the little 
turret in which his room was situ- 
ated ; now imagining that he heard 
cries for help out at sea, accom- 
panied by the boom of signal-guns, 
and now that the whole building 
underneath him shook as if in an 
earthquake, and that the thick 
walls were crumbling to pieces 
around him. At last he was able 
to conciliate frightened sleep ; but 
dreams even more terrible than the 
reality itself disturbed his rest. 

When he awoke the next morn- 
ing, very little refreshed by the few 
hours of troubled sleep he had been 
able to obtain, it was broad day- 
light, and the rain had ceased al- 
together. The wind was no longer 
blowing with such great violence ; 
but when he approached the win- 
dow and looked out, he saw that 
the sea was wilder than ever, and 
the height to which the waves rose, 
as they swelled over one another 
in interminable hosts, was most 
appalling. 

He dressed as quickly as pos- 
sible, and descended the turret 
stairs. 

In the hall, where these stairs 
terminated, he was met by his friend 
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Jack Howard. Great agitation pre- 
vailed all through the house. The 
servants, who had sat up all night, 
terrified by the storm, were hurry- 
ing about in all directions; and 
the poor people who had taken re- 
fuge in the castle were in despair, 
and crying bitterly for their huts 
and cottages, which by this time, 
no doubt, were in ruins. 

They approached these poor 
people and tried to console them, 
but without success; and were 
vainly remonstrating with an old 
woman whose sons were away at 
the Caithness fishing, and whom 
she persisted in believing dead, 
when Lady Laura made her appear- 
ance in the hall. 

It was evident that she had never 
been to bed, for she had on the 
same dress she wore the previous 
night, and her golden hair fell 
carelessly over her shoulders. She 
too looked very much alarmed, 
and there was a strange expression 
of horror in her large gray eyes. 

‘What is the matter, cousin? 
Anything wrong?’ Howard said, 
going towards her. 

* How are you, John? Yes, there 
is a ship out at sea, not far from 
the castle, in great danger, I fear.’ 

‘A wreck! the two men ex- 
claimed together. 

‘Go up to the top of the tower 
and look at it with this glass,’ she 
said, giving her cousin the long 
telescope she held in her hand. ‘I 
am off to the shore, to see if I can 
send a boat to them.’ 

‘Surely you are not going out of 
the castle, Laura, and in such a 
thin dress too ?” 

‘Yes, I must; I shall throw a 
shawl over my head, but I have no 
time now to change my dress.’ 

‘If you insist on going, then, I 
shall accompany you. I could not 
think of letting you go alone. 
Where is my uncle?’ 

‘He sleeps, I believe ; he must 
not be disturbed, John. Come with 
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me, if you like; but let us lose no 
time.’ 

And throwing a thick Shetland 
shawl over her shoulders, she hur- 
ried out of the room. Howard 
handed over the telescope to his 
friend and followed her. 

Frank then opened the door of 
the turret stairs he had just de- 
scended, and, mounting them two 
at a time, went up to the top of 
the tower. 

To his astonishment he found 
the pretty French girl standing 
there by the flagstaff, and attired 
in the simple black-silk dress she 
usually wore of an evening, just as 
she had been the previous night. 
It was evident that she, too, had 
sat up all night. 

Her handsome face was deadly 
pale, and even her lips seemed to 
have lost all their colour ; her eyes 
were red, perhaps with crying, but 
even thus they looked wondrously 
brilliant; and her long black hair 
hung loosely down her back. She 
looked so very beautiful as she 
stood there erect, holding on to the 
tall flagstaff by the side of the stone 
battlements of the tower, her thin 
dress pressed close against her by 
the force of the wind and display- 
ing her beautiful figure to perfec- 
tion, whilst her raven locks, blown 
also by the wind, now veiled her 
lovely features, now violently flung 
back and discovered her handsome 
forehead, that for a second or two 
Frank could see nothing else— 
could not take his eyes off her, 
but remained as if spellbound. 

Marie was the first to speak, and 
the sound of her voice, usually so 
melodious, now rendered almost 
tragic by the agitation she experi- 
enced, brought him back to the 
realities of life. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Reymond! she 
cried ; ‘can nothing be done to 
save them ?” 

Frank was so confused that, 
though he looked out to sea for 
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the wreck, he saw nothing over the 
foaming heads of the great waves 
but her large eyes fixed imploringly 
on him. 

‘Where is it?’ he said. 
not see it.’ 

Then the lovely Marie stretched 
out her shapely arm, that looked 
dazzlingly white against the dark 
slate-coloured sky, and pointed to- 
wards the left. He looked in that 
direction, and then he saw it, and 
only too plainly, just a little on 
this side of the Skea Skerries. 

It was a good-sized schooner, 
almost too smartly built, in spite 
of her now shattered condition, for 
an ordinary trading vessel, but 
looked more like a private yacht. 
She had evidently struck during the 
storm of the previous night on one 
of the half-hidden rocks about the 
Skerries which run out into the sea 
for a long way, and was now appa- 
rently a fast-sinking wreck, driven 
hither and thither by the terrific 
force of the waves which she seem- 
ed unable to resist, and which at 
times appeared almost to bury her 
in an abyss of foam. 

One mast was broken short off, 
and lay with its drooping sails and 
rigging helplessly alongside; the 
other was still standing, with a wild 
confusion of broken cordage flap- 
ping to and fro. On her deck 
were several men, evidently sailors, 
working hard at the pumps, and 
trying vainly to keep her from 
again striking against the rocks ; 
but the waves were bringing her, 
in spite of their efforts, nearer and 
nearer to the land, and the water 
seemed to sweep over the bulwarks 
every now and again with such 
force that they could hardly keep 
their footing on those heaving and 
slippery planks that alone remain- 
ed between them and the pitiless 
sea. 

‘O Blessed Virgin, have pity on 
them! Marie kept repeating, in 
terrified accents. 


‘I can- 
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‘What can one do for them?’ he 
said, turning towards her. 

‘If you have a human heart, try 
and save them!’ she cried, taking 
his hand, and looking straight into 
his face with her large, beseeching, 
earnest eyes. 

‘How can I?” 

‘Oh, try, try! Great God! it 
seems impossible that men should 
be always so ready to destroy life 
and do wrong, and when the oc- 
casion presents itself of doing some 
good and saving some poor in- 
nocent creature’s life they should 
turn calmly away and say they can 
do nothing.’ 

‘You shall never say that of me,’ 
he cried ; and giving her the glass 
he held in his hand, he hurried 
down the turret stairs. 

When he had left the tower, 
Marie let the telescope fall to the 
ground, and, flinging herself on her 
knees, raised her arms towards 
heaven, and in accents of supreme 
anguish cried, 

‘Oh, spare them! Holy Virgin, 
spare them! What crime can they 
have committed that theyshould be 
thus punished, whilst I—I, great 
God, am spared! Save them, O 
Lord, and have pity on their sins ! 
But what right have I to implore 
Thy mercy for others?—I, who 
need it all myself! 

And, burying her head in her 
hands, she burst into a fit of hys- 
terical weeping. 

At that moment Lord Inganess 
made his appearance on the top of 
the tower. He, too, had gone up 
there to look at the wreck, and on 
seeing his governess kneeling on 
the hard stones and crying so bit- 
terly, he approached her, and, with 
a child’s natural outburst of sym- 
pathy, flung his arms round her 
neck and began to cry too. 

‘Why should you weep, child?’ 
said she, when she felt his warm 
embrace and perceived his tears. 
‘Why should you cry? You have 
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nothing to cry for. Ah, what am 
I saying? Perhaps the time may 
come, and only too soon, when 
you too will have to shed the bit- 
ter tears of shame and remorse.’ 

It was evident that there was a 
great sorrow preying upon this 
poor young girl’s mind, a weight 
which lay hidden far down in the 
depths of her soul, and which only 
at such supreme moments as this, 
when all her feelings and emotions 
were stirred within her, opened for 
itself an outlet through her ordinary 
composure. What this great weight 
might be, God alone, besides her- 
self, knew at that moment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WRECK. 


WHEN Frank opened the castle 
door and went outside, he was for 
a moment as if stunned by the 
noise of the wind, the roar of the 
waves, and the unspeakable confu- 
sion of the scene that met his eyes. 

When he recovered his breath he 
made his way towards the beach 
as fast as he could, and there joined 
a large group of sailors and fisher- 
men, amongst whom he perceived 
Lady Laura and her cousin, Jack 
Howard ; but, excited as he was 
by a sight so new io him and so 
terrible, the determination in that 
girl’s face and the strange look that 
shone in her gray eyes, usually so 
cold and haughty, could not but 
strike him. 

She was standing in the centre 
of the group, and was talking in a 
calm commanding voice to the 
people, evidently giving them di- 
rections as to what they should do. 
For a moment she raised her arm 
and pointed towards the sea. The 
wind prevented him from hearing 
her words, but looking in the direc- 
tion to which she pointed he saw, 
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not very far off, a small boat, evi- 
dently a fishing-boat from the 
neighbouring village, that was mak- 
ing towards the shore from the 
wreck, now rising over the waves 
to a height that seemed appalling, 
now sinking, as if for ever, into the 
boiling surge. On board he saw 
several people—two ladies, a gen- 
tleman, and four stout fishermen, 
who were striving hard and valiant- 
ly to row against the tide. The 
distance seemed nothing, but the 
fury of the storm made the strife 
deadly. 

He was watching it with anxious 
eyes, when suddenly a high wave, 
stronger than the rest, leaped up 
right into the boat, causing it to 
disappear. 

There was a general cry of hor- 
ror on shore, for every one thought 
the boat must have capsized ; but 
almost immediately it again made 
its appearance; but lo! one of 
the passengers, a lady, had disap- 
peared ! 

Consternation was visible on 
every face. 

‘Can’t any one here swim ?’ said 
Lady Laura, who seemed the only 
one whose presence of mind never 
left her. ‘Won’t any one jump in 
and save her?’ she again said, cast- 
ing an anxious look around. 

Immediately half a dozen men 
had jumped into the sea, and were 
striving to approach the poor lady, 
who was sinking fast, as, though 
she could evidently swim a little, 
her strength was inadequate to en- 
able her to battle against the waves. 

But Frank, who was standing a 
little apart from the rest, saw that 
they had mistaken their course, and 
that the poor woman, though now 
almost close to the shore, was fast 
losing her strength. Inone moment 
he took off his coat and jumped 
into the sea, and the next he had 
hold of the lady, and was bravely 
fighting his way back with her to 
the shore. 
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When he at last reached it, Lady 
Laura and all the seamen crowded 
round them, and it was to her care 
that he consigned the half drowned 
lady, who had now fainted from 
exhaustion and fright. 

No words could describe the 
congratulations he received as he 
stood there, the centre of the group 
—dripping wet and greatly be- 
wildered—the hero of the hour. 
Shouts of joy welcomed him on all 
sides, and Lady Laura, shaking him 
warmly by the hand, said she had 
never seen a braver deed. 

The boat with the others had 
also now reached the shore by this 
time, and soon afterwards another 
boat arrived with the remainder of 
the crew, so that, with the excep- 
tion of two men who had been 
washed overboard in the night when 
one of the masts had fallen, no 
lives were lost. 

Lady Laura, in her usual frank 
manner, introduced herself to the 
strangers, who owed so much to 
her energy and determination, and 
offered them at once the hospitality 
of her father’s house, which Lord 
Westra himself, who came out of 
the castle to meet them, also urged 
upon them. 

The wrecked vessel, as Frank 
had concluded: from the first, was 
a yacht, and the gentleman on 
board, Colonel Champion, was the 
owner of it, while the lady he had so 
gallantly rescued was the Colonel's 
wife. They had no friends on 
board with them (the other female 
was Mrs. Champion’s maid). They 
were on a pleasure cruise through 
the Orkneys, and in making their 
way round from Stromness to Kirk- 
wall they had struck during the 
terrific storm of the previous night 
on the Skea Skerries. The harm 
done to the yacht, however, as was 
ascertained the following day when 
the sea was calmer, was not so 
very great after all, and the people 
on board had not been in such 
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great danger as those on land had 
supposed. 

Having saved Mrs. Champion’s 
life, Frank naturally thought that 
it was his especial duty to look 
after her; so from the time that 
lady made her appearance in the 
dining-room the next morning, de- 
claring herself completely reco- 
vered, he devoted himself entirely 
to her. 

She was a striking-looking wo- 
man, young and very handsome, 
with a fine open countenance that 
at times looked inspired, and very 
regular, almost classic, features. 
He soon found out, too, that she 
was as clever and talented as she 
was handsome, and that her con- 
versation was at once intellectual 
and entertaining. 

He had met but few clever wo- 
men in his short life, and none 
certainly to be compared to this 
one. There was great simplicity, 
combined with unusual earnestness 
of purpose, in everything she said, 
which exercised a singular fascina- 
tion over him. That she was 
beautiful no one could for a mo- 
ment deny, and the way in which 
she spoke and moved had a certain 
self-possessed grace which stamped 
her at once as a high-bred woman. 
But it was neither of these gifts 
that attracted him towards her, as 
he felt when he was able to analyse 
his feelings some time afterwards, 
and compare her in his mind to 
the lovely and lovable Marie, who 
had gained such a sudden and 
entire empire over his heart. It 
was a charm rather felt than seen 
—a charm over and above any 
which even Marie could possess 
for him—that caused him to forget 
even that pretty French girl herself 
when he was in Mrs. Champion’s 
presence. Whether this strange 
charm lay in her beauty or in her 
elevating conversation, or in some- 
thing which was not exactly either 
one or the other, he could not tell. 
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He scarcely thought of her per- 
sonal advantages at all, he who was 
generally so susceptible to female 
beauty ; and even when others 
called her handsome he was unable 
to realise in what her beauty chiefly 
consisted, though he passed hours 
beside her contemplating her with 
admiring eyes; but the inexplicable 
fascination of her manner excited 
his interest from the very first time 
he spoke to her the day after the 
wreck. 

He was used to the pretty ways 
and amiable but artificial manners 
of the young ladies one meets 
every day in the world, and was 
accustomed by this time to the 
stereotyped conversation of women 
whom the world calls superior and 
clever, and whom he persisted in 
considering ‘deuced bores.’ But 
now he talked for the first time to 
a woman who, living in good so- 
ciety, and having been accustomed 
to it from her early youth, yet pos- 
sessed a strong individuality of her 
own which she never shrank from 
disclosing, who seemed a singular 
compound of worldly wisdom and 
almost divine enthusiasm, and who, 
exceedingly clever, and no doubt 
considered so by all who had ever 
had anything to do with her, was 
totally unspoilt, and retained in 
some measure the waivelé of a 
child. 

Though English by birth, and 
generally English in her actions 
and ideas, she was at times most 
un-English in her way of talking ; 
and one afternoon, a few days after 
their first conversation, she opened 
her heast, as she herself expressed 
it to him, and told him unasked 
all about herself, her family, and 
her opinions, her hopes and her 
dreams. 

The gratitude she felt towards 
him for having so bravely risked 
his life to save hers, perhaps, 
prompted her to tell him all these 
things, for she firmly believed she 
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owed her life to him; and it was 
in vain that he pointed out to her 
a thousand times that any of the 
fishermen about Inganess would 
have done as much to try and save 
her from the fearful death that 
awaited her. She insisted on be- 
lieving that there had been a spiri- 
tual interference exercised in her 
behalf on that memorable occa- 
sion, and that he who had so 
gallantly thrown himself into the 
sea to rescue her had not been 
accidentally placed in her path. 

‘You may laugh at me, Mr. 
Reymond,’ she once said, ‘ but I 
am firmly convinced that in this 
world nothing ever takes place 
accidentally. You may call me a 
fatalist, but I assure you that there 
is something in fatality which is 
beyond the reach of men’s minds. 
We may alter our fate, but we 
cannot escape it. Do what we 
will, the star of our destiny will 
for ever rule our course.’ 

One wet day, about a week after 
the wreck, they found themselves 
sitting alone in the old-fashioned 
drawing-room ofthe castle. Colonel 
Champion had gone to Kirkwall 
to see what could be done to re- 
pair his yacht, which had now been 
towed into the little harbour close 
by. Marie was up-stairs with the 
children intrusted to her care, giv- 
ing them their lessons in the high 
tower set apart for the nurseries. 
Lord Westra, as usual, was still 
shut up in his room, whether in his 
bed, as Jack Howard would have 
it, or not, no one could tell, for 
he forbade every one except his 
daughter to disturb him during the 
day; and that young lady had 
retired with her cousin to the 
library down-stairs to hunt up some 
old family papers in which the hand- 
some Guardsman seemed to be 
highly interested—perhaps because 
he knew that the past glories of 
her family was one of Lady Laura’s 
chief delights, and his one rule in 
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life was to make himself agreeable 
to whoever happened to be most 
necessary to his personal comfort 
for the moment. 

It was very cold, and Mrs. 
Champion, who seemed highly 
sensitive to the changes in the 
weather, and who particularly dis- 
liked the cold, had drawn her chair 
close to the great peat-fire which 
burnt in the ancient-looking fire- 
place, and was resting her feet on 
the fender. 

Frank Reymond was sitting be- 
side her with his back to the win- 
dow, so that while his face was in 
shadow, hers received the full light, 
and he could see every change of 
expression that came over it, for 
hers was a face on which every 
feeling, however momentary, in- 
stantly depicted itself. 

‘ You are very young?’ she said, 
without looking at him. 

‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘I only 
came of age about a year ago.’ 

After a pause she added again, 
without taking her eyes from the 
flames, which she seemed to be 
watching, 

‘ And very rich? 

‘ My father is very rich, and I 
suppose some day I shall be the 
same.’ 

‘ Ah, what a brilliant future lies 
before you! You were in London 
the whole of last season, I believe. 
What do you think of society ?” 

*I like London.  Rollingford 
House is a magnificent old man- 
sion, such as one seldom sees in 
cities nowadays. But the people 
one receives there are mostly fa- 
shionable people, who are at high 
pressure from morning till night, 
and who seldom can afford the time 
to amuse themselves in a rational 
way, much less to entertain others, 
however clever they may be; yet 
some of them are very clever, and 
my father himself is something of 
a savant and artist in his way. But 
that restless and eternal search after 
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excitement one meets with every- 
where in London society seems to 
me to exclude the true pleasures of 
life. I think, upon the whole, I 
should prefer to live in the country.’ 

‘ All towns are not like London, 
and all societies are not fashion- 
able societies. It is our nature to 
love excitement and action. We 
are men and women who think for 
ourselves, and have a spiritual void 
in our souls that must be filled 
somehow ; we are not mere animals 
who can live from day to day in 
happy inaction. Every man, Mr. 
Reymond, has something marked 
out for him to do in this world ; 
the great thing is to find out what, 
and to stick to it, and then a great 
destiny awaits him. And it is only 
because they are unable to discover 
in what direction this great field for 
exertion is opened to them, that 
the spoiled children of fashion throw 
themselves heart and soul into those 
hollow pleasures which excite, but 
so seldom succeed in amusing, 
them.’ 

‘I must own I too like excite- 
ment. I suppose one could hardly 
exist without it. But I shall never 
be a slave to fashion,’ he said, 
laughing. ‘I am not one of those 
fellows who would do anything 
simply because other people do it.’ 

‘Then you despise the world’s 
opinion? I applaud that senti- 
ment,’ the handsome woman ex- 
claimed, her interest in him be- 
coming visibly excited ; and then, 
turning round to him, she suddenly 
said, ‘In what direction does your 
ambition lie?’ 

Frank hesitated for a moment, 
surprised at the question. 

‘I cannot tell,’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘I do not think I possess 
any ambition.’ 

‘No ambition !—you have no 
ambition! Surely, Mr. Reymond, 
you must be joking, or you know 
yourself very badly.’ 

‘I have never taken the trouble 
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to study myself,’ he replied, blush- 
ing; ‘yet I have longed sometimes 
to comprehend natures that seem 
to differ so much from my own— 
yourself, for instance, Mrs. Cham- 
pion.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken there ; 
but that of course comés from not 
knowing one’s self. I believe, on 
the contrary, that our natures are 
very similar, perhaps a great deal 
more so than even I can imagine. 
You are of an excitable tempera- 
ment, impressionable, I should say 
very sensitive, and, from what I 
have seen of you, true-hearted and 
noble in your sentiments. I feel 
sure you would never be guilty of 
a mean action, and my being here 
at all at this moment is a proof 
that you can perform a noble and 
brave act, and that you do not lack 
courage.’ 

* You are very flattering.’ 

‘Flattering! You must mistake 
my words then, and I fear in that 
case we shall never understand 
each other; and I should be sorry, 
for 1 feel something within me that 
tells me that you are born for great 
things. Do you like poetry? I 
think I can better thus express my 
thoughts : 

‘As primitives of matter interblend, 
And, through their ultimations, are evolved 
New forms, new forces, so harmonious 
minds 
Consolidate together ; where they meet 
Resultant harmony ensues, and truths 
No separate mind could e’er conceive pro- 
ceed, 
And intellectual force emanate, 
Which modify all previous state of truth, 


Unfold all sciences, all hearts transform, 
And make the world a nobler, holier place.’ 


Yes, human minds only through 
the interchanges of pure thought 
can ever hope to grow wise.’ 

As she was reciting these lines 
her whole face seemed to change, 
her eyes acquired a brilliancy al- 
most divine, her cheeks flushed 
with a glow of unearthly glory, and 
she looked almost inspired. Frank 
was too astonished to speak, and 
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could do nothing but look at her 
with admiring eyes. 

‘Mr. Reymond,’ she said, after 
a pause, seeing that he remained 
silent, ‘let us at once break the ice 
between us; let us speak to each 
other without formality.’ 

Frank thought he ought to say 
something now; so, drawing his 
chair nearer to her, he whispered, 
in a low voice that betrayed his 
emotion, 

‘I do not believe there can 
be ice where you are, Mrs. Cham- 
pion.’ 

Her face grew pale as if by magic, 
and again almost immediately be- 
came flushed. Her lips trembled 
for a moment; then, turning her 
eyes coldly towards him, she said, 
in a reproachful tone, 

‘ Pray, when you speak to me in 
future, forget that I am a woman. 
Indeed I am so little like other 
women, that I hardly ever think of 
myself in that light. I hate com- 
pliments; speak to me as if you 
were conversing with a man.’ 

‘I fear I have offended you.’ 
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‘No; but you have robbed me 
of one of my illusions. I thought 
you knew me better than that. 
Come, I owe you my life; I think 
the least I can do for you in return 
is to endeavour to give you some 
idea of the person you have rescued 
from a watery grave.’ 

She said this with a strange ab- 
ruptness ; then she turned her eyes 
once more towards the fire, and 
fixed her gaze as if on something 
incorporeal that only she herself 
could see. 

Frank, who had turned cold for 
onemoment, horrified at the thought 
of having offended her, once more 
regained his self-possession, and, 
watching her anxiously, prepared 
to listen to her with intense curiosity. 
What he longed for most at that 
moment was to fathom the depths 
ofthis woman’s heart, and to realise, 
if possible, the strange mental con- 
flict that was going on day and 
night in her great soul, and which 
breathed through all she said. 

When she again spoke it was in 
a calm, but earnest, voice. 


[To be continued. ] 








THE PROSAIC ELEMENT IN VERSE. 


THERE is an unfortunate ambi- 
guity in the word ‘prose.’ It may 
be used in antithesis either to 
‘verse’ or to ‘poetry.’ Thus we 
commonly speak of all authors 
who do not employ verse as ‘ prose 
writers,’ whereas, in the case of 
many of these, we should feel it 
impossible to maintain their ideas 
to be prosaic. Probably all culti- 
vated persons at the present day 
recognise that poetry and verse are 
two distinct things ; that the fields 
occupied by the two are by no 
means coextensive, though they 
largely coincide. On the one 
hand, we feel that men like Mr. 
Ruskin or Mr. George Macdonald 
are true poets, while, on the other, 
we Cannot perceive in the doggrel 
issued by the tradesman who ‘keeps 
a poet’ any claim to rank in the 
same division of literature with the 
productions of Dante and Brown- 
ing. 

We find, in short, that the matter 
and the form of poetry are entirely 
separable. Fach can exist, and 
sometimes rightly exist, without 
the other. In a former essay in 
this magazine* it was endeavoured 
to show that the modulation of 
language is capable of progressive 
development; that between the 
form of prose and that of verse 
no hard-and-fast line can be drawn. 
The methods by which eloquent 
prose obtains its music are radically 
the same as those employed in 
verse. It is purposed now to treat 
the subject from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view, and, instead 
of discussing how prose melts into 
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verse, to examine the various ways 
in which verse can, after all, retain 
a prosaic element. 

Bearing in mind the double 
meaning of the word ‘prose,’ it 
will be seen that the presence of a 
prosaic element in verse does not 
necessarily involve its failure to 
reach the dignity of poetry. If, 
for example, it is only the /orm 
which is prosaic, nothing essential 
is lost. The true spirit of poetry 
—the spirit which sees external 
things as the garment of an all- 
pervading spirituality — which in 
the truest and deepest sense 
‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 

ning brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything,’ 
may, and often does, seek ex- 
pression in unversified language. 
The delicate fancies of Hans An- 
dersen are none the less delicate, 
and none the less purely poetical, 
because they are not reduced to 
metrical form. The magnificent 
passion of Carlyle reaches, without 
aid from verse, a noble height of 
imagination. And when we turn 
to the works of metrical poets (with 
which we are now more immedi- 
ately concerned) we find that the 
form of verse is often treated with 
very littleceremony. A prominent 
feature in ordinary versification 1s 
the employment of lines of regular 
length. But these are frequently 
dispensed with ; for example : 

‘ Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear 

In the perpetual round of strange 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 


From earth to heaven, from heaven to 
earth ; 
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Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel, 
Turning for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time.’”* 
Moreover, when the verses are of 
a regular type, no great poet hesi- 
tates to sacrifice their smooth and 
even flow if the force of his lan- 
guage would run any risk of being 
impaired by striving after greater 
formal correctness. Thus Milton: 


‘ Meanwhile the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest 
esign, 
Puts on swift wings.'+ 


So, also, Tennyson : 
‘ The circlet of the tourney round her brows, 
And the sword of the tourney across her 
throat,’t 
It would be difficult to find much 
music in this last line. Often, of 
course, such irregularity is simply 
a defect; but frequently an un- 
evenness in the verse gives im- 
portant aid in conveying the poet’s 
thought. Thus, in the familiar 
line, 
‘Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel,’ 
the redundant syllable obliges the 
reader to express the suddenness 
literally. So Spenser, most musical 
of poets: 
‘ But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 
How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Herthat him loved, and ever most adored 
As the god of my life? Why hath he me 
abhorred ?’§ 

The unexpected emphasis of the 
Alexandrine conveys a bitterness 
which the mere words of Una’s la- 
ment would otherwise have lacked. 

It is to be noted also that the 
diction of poetry does not neces- 
sarily differ in any way from that 
of prose. This was the truth so 
greatly obscured by the formalism 
of the poets of the last century, 
and so strongly insisted upon by 

* Longfellow, ‘ Rain in Summer,’ 

+ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book ii. 


t ‘ Pelleas and Ettarre,’ 
§ { Faérie Queene,’ book i, canto 3. 
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Wordsworth and his school. ‘The 
poet thinks and feels,’ said Words- 
worth, ‘in the spirit of the passions 
of men. How, then, can his lan- 
guage differ in any material degree 
from that of all other men who 
feel vividly and see clearly?’ This 
great poet carried out his principles 
in some cases to an extreme. Most 
persons will be of opinion that 
occasionally he failed to maintain 
that dignity which is required in 
any work which—in prose or other- 
wise—makes pretensions to deal 
seriously with its subject. The 
following stanza will serve as an 
illustration : 

‘Oh, what's the matter? what's the mat- 
What is't that ails young Harry Gill? 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good duffle-gray and flannel fine, 


He has a blanket on his back, 
And coats enough to smother nine.'* 


In the observations prefixed to the 
second edition of the ‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,’ Wordsworth mentions this 
piece as ‘one of the rudest in the 
collection,’ while at the same time 
he refers to it as illustrating an im- 
portant philosophical truth. It is 
only natural that a writer whose 
works were avowedly intended as 
a protest against the artificiality of 
the school of poetry then prevailing 
should sometimes exhibit faults of 
the opposite kind. His splendid 
genius can afford to bear the im- 
putation of an occasional descent 
to triviality of manner. He at 
least made it clear that to be 
poetical in the truest sense it is 
not necessary that language should 
be in any way removed from that 
usually employed about common 
affairs. According to the orthodox 
school of the last century a shep- 
herd (in poetry) never had to do 
with anything so vulgar as sheep— 
he tended his ‘ fleecy care; trees 
afforded a ‘sylvan shade ;’ musical 


* «Goody Blake and Harry Gill.’ 
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instruments were much in request 
in the shape of the ‘ warbling lute’ 
or the ‘sounding lyre,’ and so 
forth. No one now supposes that 
a poem loses any of its merit merely 
through calling things by their ordi- 
nary names. Tennyson writes sim- 
ply of Annie Lee and her lovers, 
Philip Ray and Enoch Arden. 
Formerly the girl would have been 
spoken of as a nymph, and called 
Dorinda, and the men would have 
been named Strephon and Damon, 
or something of the kind. Instead 
of rocks ‘nodding their crests,’ 
and the like, we now read merely 
that 

‘Long lines of cliff, breaking, have left a 

chasm, 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow 
sands,’ 

All are probably agreed that the 
restoration to poetry of the prosaic 
element of plain speaking is in 
every way an advantage. 

But while in the form of poetry 
the prosaic element is naturally not 
very conspicuous, the presentation 
of prosaic ma¢ter in a metrical dress 
is unhappily too common. It is 
often forgotten that, though poetry 
should not be simple common 
sense, it should not contradict it. 
It may be uncommon sense, but 
it can never be nonsense. Poetry 
goes beyond mere matter-of-fact, 
but it never lags behind it. It 
follows from this that fine writing 
alone cannot constitute poetry. 
The poetry lies in the ideas ex- 
pressed by the fine writing. It is 
true that eloquent language pro- 
duces a great effect upon the minds 
of a certain class of people, no 
matter what it expresses, just as 
some persons have been known to 
derive much spiritual consolation 
from ‘that blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia ; but it does not follow that 
eloquence alone is a test of high 
poetical qualities. 

Amongst offenders in this re- 
spect must be placed (though it is 
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rank heresy to say so) Lord Byron. 
If we strip his poetry of its dress of 
fine language we shall not unfre- 
quently find that, as Thackeray 
said of George the Fourth’s waist- 
coats, there is nothing within. Take, 
for example, the much-admired de- 
scription of Zuleika in the ‘ Bride 
of Abydos :’ 
‘Such was Zuleika, such around her shone 
The nameless charms unmarked by her 
alone : 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music, breathing from her 
face 


The heart whose softness harmonised the 
whole, 
And oh! that eye was in itself a soul.’ 


Without dwelling upon the ‘ name- 
less charms,’ which the poet im- 
mediately proceeds to name, we 
may note especially the last line. 
We have become so accustomed 
to hearthis quoted, that we probably 
seldom ask ourselves what is the 
precise signification of an eye being 
a soul. Even ifwe can understand 
what is meant by the softness of a 
heart harmonising purity of grace, 
and the mind and music which 
breathe from a face, it is submitted 
that the conception of an eye which 
is itself a soul involves a complete 
confusion between physical perfec- 
tion, with its powers of expression, 
and mental and moral qualities. 
Lest this should be thought an un- 
fair method of dealing with a poet's 
verse, the following passages are 
quoted for comparison. They have 
been selected from the works of 
two very dissimilar men. First, 
Longfellow : 
‘ When in the harvest heat she bore to the 
reapers at noontide “ 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair m 
sooth was the maiden ; 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, 
while the bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the 
priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation and scatters 
blessings upon them, 


Down the long street she passed, with her 
chaplet of beads and her missal, 
* * o ~ + 


But a celestial brightness, a more ethereal 
beauty, 
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Shone on her face and encircled her form 
when, after confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God's 
benediction upon her.’* 


Next, Milton : 


‘Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state 

With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes.’+ 

If the reader will take these pas- 
sages to pieces, he will find that 
they gain rather than lose by a 
careful analysis. Their authors 
have not given us a mass of vague 
and incoherent phrases, from which 
we arrive at a sort of guess that they 
mean on the whole to describe love- 
liness. They provide us with some- 
thing distinct and rational, though 
not therefore the less subtle. 

There is no difficulty in finding 
plenty of examples of the misuse 
of poetical forms and poetical dic- 
tion to convey purely prosaic 
thought, or even to express the 
grossest absurdities. The following 
are examples of the sort of thing 
some people fancy to be poetry : 
‘The primrose slept upon the dewy bank, 

The daisy (never dying) oped its eye, 

Looking to heaven, as if its care to thank 

For rearing it amidst adversity.’ 
Probably the gentleman who 
penned these lines would be puz- 
zled to produce any authentic 
evidence for the alleged immor- 
tality of the daisy—the circum- 
stance is not usually mentioned in 
botanical treatises. 

‘Shall I dip my pen in fire 

To paint the hero I admire ?’ 
asks another ‘poet.’ The obvious 
reply is, Do, by all means, if you 
can. 

These writers, it is true, have 
never emerged from their native 
obscurity, but we can readily find 
examples of bathos in the works of 


* « Evangeline.’ + ‘Il Penseroso,’ 
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men who have had a reputation 
amongst poets. One of Shenstone’s 
elegies is headed thus : 

‘ He repeats the song of Colin, a discern- 
ing shepherd, lamenting the state of the 
woollen manufactory.’ 

Pastorals were in Shenstone’s 
time the order of the day. The 
poet habitually speaks of his crook, 
his vocal reed, and so forth.* ‘A 
tuneful shepherd’ who ‘charm’d the 
list’ning wave’ is explained in a 
note to have been ‘ Mr. Somerville.’ 
It is somewhat odd to have literal 
facts about trade mixed up with 
the metaphors whereby a poet is 
represented as a shepherd ; but we 
may gather ‘from the elegy that 
British woollen manufacturers were, 
at the time referred to, being un- 
dersold by French competitors. 
The circumstance is lamented by 
the tuneful shepherd in stanzas of 
this kind : 

‘Ah! what avails the tim’rous lambs to 
guard, 

Tho’ nightly cares with daily labours join, 

If foreign sloth obtain the rich reward, 


If Gallia’s craft the ponderous fleece pur- 
loin? 


Oft have I hurried down the rocky steep, 
Anxious to see the wintry tempest drive ; 

‘* Preserve,” said I, ‘‘ preserve your fleece, 

my sheep; 

Ere long will Phillis, will my love, arrive.’ 

Ere long she came; ah! wo is me, she 

came 

Rob'd in the Gallick loom’s extraneous 

twine; 

For gifts like these they give their spotless 

fame, 

Resign their bloom, their innocence resign,’ 
This is rather hard upon poor 
Phillis, whose only offence appears 
to have been that she had not 
adopted Protectionist theories, It 
is, perhaps, necessary to add, that 
there is no indication of the verses 
being meant as a joke. 

It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that a long poem will almost 
* No one who is familiar with Milton’s 

‘Lycidas’ (and who is not?) will need to 
be reminded that the pastoral form, though 
containing an element of absurdity, is ca- 
pable of becoming in the hands of genius a 
vehicle of the noblest poetry. 
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of necessity contain bits of prose 
here and there. Homer sometimes 
nods. The poet often finds it need- 
ful to introduce, or to connect, fine- 
ly imaginative passages by details 
which contain no poetical elements. 
With a few only of the greatest men 
would it be difficult to find an ex- 
ample of this: the genius of Shake- 
speare in binding his poems to- 
gether transmuted the merest ropes 
of straw into chains of golden 
links. But this is exceptional. A 
sufficient illustration of the point 
may be given from Tennyson’s 
‘Princess,’ which is introduced 
thus : 


‘Sir Walter Vivian, all a summer's day, 
Gave his broad lawns until the set of sun 
Up to the people ; thither flocked at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither 

If 


ha 
The neighbouring borough with their In- 
stitute, 
Of which he was the patron, I was there 
From college, visiting the son—the son 
A Walter too—with others of our set, 
Five others ; we were seven at Vivian-place.’ 


This is perfectly right, but of course 
there is not much poetry in it. 
We must judge of a poem as a 
whole, and a prosaic passage is 
often quite in its proper place in it. 
In connection with this part of our 
subject an important distinction 
should be recognised between two 
different kinds of poetical treat- 
ment. In the one case the details 
of the theme are fancifully or im- 
aginatively dealt with ; in the other 
the subject in its entirety is poeti- 
cal. The two may of course be 
combined, and in the greatest 
masters of the art they are so. But, 
to take an instance, the sparkling 
fancies of Pope’s ‘Rape of the 
Lock’ are lavished upon a story 
which, translated into prose, would 
be neither interesting nor amusing. 
On a lady’s toilet-table 


‘ This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box.’ 


The lady herself wore ringlets : 


‘ This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
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mane — locks, which graceful hung 
In equal waite’ 

The mock-heroic vein gives the 
verses a charm which derives little 
of its power from their subject. In 
the higher kinds of poetry the treat- 
ment of each detail serves to en- 
force and colour the poetical aspect 
of the subject as a whole, and is 
therefore of far greater value. 
When Tennyson tells us how Dago- 
net, the fool, 

‘Danced /ike a withered leaf before the 

hall,’* 

the simile seems, as it were, to 
strike the keynote of what follows. 
A very fine example may be taken 
from the opening section of the 
same poet’s ‘ Maud ’’ 

‘I hate the dreadful hollow behind the little 


wood, 

Its /éfs in the field above are daddled with 
blood-red heath, 

The red-ribbed ledges drip with a silent 
horror of blood, 

And Echo there, whatever is asked her, 
answers, ‘‘ Death,” 


For there in the ghastly pit, long since, a 
body was found, 
His who had given melife. . . ... 


Did he fling himself down? Who knows ? 
for a vast speculation had failed, 
And ever he muttered and maddened, and 
ever wanned with despair ; 
And out he walked when the wind like a 
broken worldling wailed, 
And the flying gold of the ruined woodlands 
drove thro’ the air.’ 
The Fancy is here seen in very 
powerful manifestation. The hea- 
ther-decked hollow is associated 
with the blood-stained lips of the 
dead man found in it. And to the 
ruined gambler the autumnal wood- 
lands too seem ruined, and their 
drifting leaves are to him like his 
own gold which a sudden gust of 
disaster has blown away. A suicide 
following upon an_ unsuccessful 
commercial speculation is not in 
itself a poetical subject; it is the 
way in which the details are treated 
which raises it into poetry. And 
as in the previous instance, the 


* «The Last Tournament.’ 
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horror with which the poem opens 
forms a fit prelude to the second 
tragedy of the ‘ ghastly pit’ to which 
the story runs its course. 

But versification is in itself a 
valuable art. When it is employed 
about nonsense, only rubbish re- 
sults; but it may be of great service 
in giving an interest to, and enforc- 
ing, arguments and theories which, 
however important, would without 
it be strictly prosaic. It is ap- 
parently a misunderstanding on this 
point which has given rise to the 
constant discussion of the question 
whether Pope was, or was not, a 
poet. On the one hand, his ad- 
mirers bring forward passages from 
his works abounding in wit and 
humour, worldly wisdom, and pene- 
trative insight. They point to the 
felicity with which he has expressed 
his thoughts of men and manners, 
to the brilliancy of his philosophy, 
and the biting pungency of his 
satire. They affirm that his versifi- 
cation is in its way perfect, even 
though it should be thought some- 
what cold in its correctness. And 
in proof of his power they appeal 
to the fact that some half of his 
verses have become proverbial. 
The advocates of the opposite view 
reply that all this has no bearing 
upon the question whether Pope’s 
writings are, in the highest sense, 
poetical, They admit them to be 
brilliant, but say that they are want- 
ing in imagination. The fact ap- 
pears to be that Pope was a great 
thinker and a great writer of verse, 
and the assertion that he was not 
something else ought not to be 
taken as implying any insensibility 
to the force of his genius. So far 
as versification is a form of music, 
and therefore a form of poetry, 
Pope was a poet. So far as poetry 
implies passion and imagination he 
can hardly be thought to have 
excelled in it. His position is rather 
that of a distinguished social and 
moral philosopher. His ‘ Essay 
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on Man’ and ‘Essay on Criticism,’ 
for example, are full of wisdom, but 
they are essays primarily, and 
poems only secondarily. Their 
subjects are distinctly prosaic, but 
to recognise their true nature is not 
to disparage them. Every one will 
allow that the following passage 
from Bishop Butler’s third sermon 
‘Upon Human Nature’ is prose 
pure and simple: 


‘Reasonable self-love and conscience 
are the chief or superior principles in the 
nature of man ; because an action may be 
suitable to this nature, though all other prin- 
ciples be violated, but becomes unsuitable 
if either of those are.’ 


Compare the following, from Pope's 
‘Essay on Man?’ 


‘Two principles in human nature reign: 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end to move or govern all; 
And to their proper operation still 
Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill.’ 


Again, here is an entirely prosaic 
passage from Blair’s ‘ Lectures on 
Rhetoric ? 


‘ As rhetoric has been sometimes thought 
to signify nothing more than the scholastic 
study of words and phrases and tropes, so 
criticism bas been considered as merely the 
art of finding faults ; as the frigid applica- 
tion of certain technical terms, by means of 
which persons are taught to cavil and cen- 
sure in a learned manner. But this is the 
criticism of pedants only. True criticism 
is a liberal and humane art. It is the off- 
spring of good sense and refined taste,’ 


Pope expresses substantially the 
same thing thus: 


’ 


‘ Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased toolittle or too much ; 
At every trifle scorn to take offence 
That always shows great pride, or little 

sense.’ 

It is manifest that the form in 

which Pope’s ideas are conveyed is 

of great value in obtaining accept- 
ance for them. Multitudes have 
enjoyed the ‘Essay on Criticism’ 
and the ‘ Essay on Man,’ whowould 
find Blair or Butler very hard read- 
ing. But the presence of a prosaic 
element in both can hardly be dis- 
puted. 

The power of versification 1s in- 

L 
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deed great. Here, as elsewhere, 
the forms and degrees of poetry 
melt insensibly one into the other. 
Musical diction helps to enforce 
common sense, but more beauti- 
fully does it aid in the expression 
of imagination and passion. One 
large department of poetry—the 
lyrical—is chiefly dependent on it. 
For a song, one simple poetical 
fancy will suffice, if the verse be 
flowing and sweet. Shakespeare’s 
songs are so delightful because they 
are the perfection of melody. The 
form is dominant. 


‘Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever— 
One foot on sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never ; 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey, nonny, nonny.' 


The verse overflows into a sort of 
vocal dance, meaningless in itself, 
but in its place exquisite. 

A use of poetical form without 
poetical matter, which, though not 
a very lofty one, is certainly, within 
due limits, legitimate, is exempli- 
fied in the case of parodies. Ifa 
harmless bit of fun is ever allow- 
able, a good parody may claim a 
hearing. Who has not laughed 
over the irresistible ‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses’ ? 

‘’Tis strange to view from half-past five to 
Our ae wax candles with short cotton 
wicks, 
Touched by the lamplighter’s Promethean 
art, 
Start om light and make the lighter start.’ 


One would almost say that ifCrabbe 
had described the opening of a 
theatre, this is exactly what he 
would have written.* Another 
parody, the cleverness of which al- 
most amounts to genius, is Philips’ 


* The writer finds that this very remark 
was made by Leigh Hunt in his Essay on 
‘Wit and Humour,’ 
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‘ Splendid Shilling.’ The following 
lines will give some idea of it: 


‘Thus, while my joyless minutes tedious 


ow, 
With looks demure andsilent pace—a Dun, 
Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men, 
To my aérial citadel* ascends : 
With vocal heel thrice thundering at my 
gate, 
With hideous accent thrice he calls, I 
know 
The voice, ill-boding, and the solemn 


sound, 
What shall I do? or whither turn ? Amaz'd, 
Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 
Of wood-hole ; straight my bristling hairs 
erect 
Through sudden fear, a chilly sweat bedews 
My shuddering limbs, and (wonderful to 
tell! 
My tongue forgets her faculty of speech, 
So horrible he seems,’ 


Such examples are worthy of at- 
tention, because they show how 
completely poetical form and poeti- 
cal matter are separable. Here is 
the very music and manner, almost 
the very phraseology, of one of our 
sublimest poets reproduced in con- 
nection with subject-matter which 
is intentionally the merest non- 
sense. ‘That the reader may see 
how close the correspondence is, 
the following passage is given for 
comparison : 


‘ At length a universal hubbub wild, 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confused, 

Borne through the hollow dark assaults his 
ear 

With loudest vehemence ; thither he plies 

Undaunted, to meet there whatever power 

Or spirit of the nethermost abyss 

Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 

Which way the nearest coast of darkness 
lies 

Bordering on light.’ 


We have seen that either the 
form or the matter of poetry may 
consist with a prosaic accompani- 
ment, and that the result may be 
bad or good according to circum- 
stances. It is now to be remarked 
that, unhappily, do¢/ form and mat- 
ter may sometimes fail to reach the 
rank of poetry, with such results 
as might be anticipated. There is 


* His garret. 
+ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book ii. 
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a quantity of literature published 
from time to time which, though 
it wears the outward guise of 
verse, would be best described as 
chopped-up prose. The writer 
recently saw in a shop-window a 
piece of music, bearing on the cover 
a coloured portrait of the distin- 
guished vocalist, whose genius had 
been employed in making known 
to an appreciative audience the 
song contained within. The re- 
frain of this song was printed 
underneath the portrait, as a speci- 
men of the style of poetry charac- 
terising the lyric. It ran thus: 

‘I've gone wrong for the sake of Sarah, 

Sarah's been the ruin of me ; 
I've gone wrong for the sake of Sarah, 
Sarah's gone and jilted me.’ 

Music-hall songs are not alone 
in presenting these striking aspects. 
At what should be the opposite 
extreme of poetical literature the 
same features are sometimes dis- 
cernible. Hymnology is perhaps 
to be credited, on the whole, with 
more utter and unredeemed failures 
than any other branch of art. Here 
and there a writer like Addison or 
Keble or Neale gives to the world 
some genuine poetry; but too often 
a hymn is merely a selection of 
platitudes expressed in doggrel. 
The most appalling results are per- 
haps attained in attempts to versify 
the Book of Psalms, for in such 
cases poetry of a high order is fre- 
quently destroyed. One quotation 
from the Scotch Psalter will suffice : 

‘I with my groaning weary am, 

And all the night my bed 
I causéd for to swim ; with tears 
My couch I watered.’ 
One can hardly speak of a prosaic 
element here. The poetry has been 
killed. 

Having reached the limit of 
prosaic verse, we may turn for a 
moment to glance at the opposite 
side of the picture. We have seen 
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that a prosaic element is often 
justifiable, and sometimes to be 
deliberately chosen ; but in the 
highest poetry this is gradually eli- 
minated. It is only because poetry 
is sO various, and because to reduce 
it all to the same type would in- 
volve the loss of a multitude of 
subordinate beauties and services, 
that a prosaic element is permis- 
sible. Here is a picture with no- 
thing prosaic about it: 
‘ A little lowly hermitage it was 

Down in a dale, hard by a forest's side, 

Far from resort of people that did pass 

In travel to and fro : a little wide 

There was a holy chapel edified, 

Wherein the Hermit duly wont to say 

His holy things each morn and eventide ; 

= hereby a crystal stream did gently play, 


Which from a sacred fountain welléd forth 
alway.”* 


And here is another : 


‘Straight mine eye hath caught new plea- 
sures, 

While the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, ou whose barren breast 
The lab'ring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 
‘Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.'+ 


It will be seen that in both these 
passages, though the subject is per- 
fectly simple, it is never suffered to 
descend to the regions of common- 
place, while the music is in both 
exquisite. Look at the lines how 
we will, it is impossible to regard 
either the form or the matter as 
prosaic, 

With these two examples our 
illustrations may close. It is when 
we clearly understand what poetry 
of the purest water really is, that 
we are best able to recognise and 
estimate rightly the prosaic element 
which so often enters into verse. 


* * Faérie Queene,’ book i, canto 1. 
+ Milton, ‘ L’Allegro.’ 
WILLIAM BELLARS. 





4A DEAD BRIDE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OLD CANDIDATE,’ ‘A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM,’ ETC, 


——————_ 


Ir was in the cosy drawing-room 
of one of those comfortable, sub- 
stantial old mansions still to be 
found about Russell Square and in 
a few other ancient quarters, but 
looked for in vain, even by way of 
rare contrast, among the one-brick 
lath-and-plaster erections of our 
modern suburban mushroom archi- 
tecture. 

A large party sat gathered in a 
wide half-circle before the cheerful 
log-fire—it was Yule-tide, and there 
are still survivors left of the last 
generation who will cling to the 
cherished traditions of the past— 
blazing brightly on the old-fa- 
shioned hearth. There were a bevy 
of fair maidens and a band of brave 
youths, with a due sprinkling a- 
mong them of elderly and old men 
and women. 

The shades of evening were fall- 
ing fast. The blinds were down 
and the curtains drawn close to- 
gether. 

The master of the house—Mr. 
Serge, late head of the great firm 
of Serge & Bombazeen, linen- 
drapers and haberdashers, of High 
Holborn—was rising from his chair 
to light the gas, when his youngest 
and favourite daughter—little Em'ly 
as she was fondly called in the 
family—cried out to him, 

‘Oh, don’t, pa! It is so much 
cosier without—leave alone that 
the broad glare of gas would un- 
kindly compel some people to take 
their hands from some other peo- 
ple’s waists. The colonel and aunt 
Mary—’ 

*O you bad child! cried a lady 


of decidedly uncertain age, looking 
more uncertain still in the fitful 
blaze of the log-fire. 

*’Pon my soul, Em'ly, you little 
mischief, it was nothing of the 
kind,’ exclaimed a florid-faced mili- 
tary gentleman of some fifty win- 
ters, whose left arm a close 
observer might, however, have de- 
tected then and there in the exe- 
cution of a rapid strategic move- 
ment away from his fair neighbour's 
chair, falling back upon the main 
body, as the language of campaign- 
ing hath it. 

Little Em'ly, the youngest of the 
party assembled there, was just 
sweet seventeen. She had lost her 
mother in the first year of her 
infancy, and had ever since been 
spoiled by everybody about her— 
father, brothers, sisters, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, and friends of the 
family. She was the universal pet 
of all, the pride and joy of the 
house, over which she held almost 
despotic sway. 

She was truly an enfant terrible— 
upright and downright, straight- 
forward and outspoken, as she her- 
self was pleased to term it, but which 
really meant that she would at all 
times and under any circumstances 
unhesitatingly say out what came 
uppermost. Still, with all the mis- 
chief in her, she was a good and 
lovable child, without an atom of 
malice or deceit in her disposition— 
only that the unruly little member 
in her sweet mouth would ever 
refuse to submit to control or re- 
straint. 

‘Gracious me, aunt Mary and 
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colonel dear,’ she cried, with an 
air of injured innocence, ‘how come 
you to think that it was you who 
were alluded to in connection with 
hands and waists? Now if it had 
been cousin—’ 

‘Em’ly! Em’ly!’ cried her fa- 
ther, shaking his finger at her,— 
‘you imp, can’t you leave off your 
monkey tricks for once ? Why won't 
you have the gas lighted?” 

* Because I want to coax the doc- 
tor to tell us a story, and I wish to 
strive hard to believe in his “facts.” 
Now if there is much light I can 
see the romance coming popping 
over his lips, which interferes sadly 
with the illusion.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Em'ly,’ said 
the doctor, a gray-headed old man, 
seated between her and an elder sis- 
ter, a beautiful young girl of twenty. 
‘Upon my word you are candid.’ 

‘I wish you were, doctor dear ; 
then you’d confess that you have 
just been whispering some of your 
sweet delusion into Rosy’s ear, who 
believes in you, poor innocent; 
and perhaps, also, that you were 
discussing something much _ less 
prosaic than this year’s potato-crop 
when I came pop upon you and 
aunt Jane this morning. O you 
gay deceiver !’ 

‘Well, I never!’ said aunt Jane, 
a handsome spinster of about thirty- 
five ; ‘it is really too bad of you, 
Emly.’ 

‘She is a story-teller,’ cried Rose. 
‘The doctor has not been whisper- 
ing to me.’ 

‘Ah, I see; your attention was 
engrossed on the other side by 
cousin Joe. It would seem, then, 
that Aurora the rosy does not al- 
ways listen to Tithonus the gray, 
though I must confess the metaphor 
limps sadly, as you certainly are no 
grasshopper, dear doctor.’ 

‘ How you rattle on, little Em’ly!’ 
cried her father. ‘What possible 
connection can there be between 
the doctor and a grasshopper ?” 
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‘The very thing I am saying, 
darling papa. Not the doctor— 
Tithonus, I mean, and how 4e came 
to be a grasshopper; you had bet- 
ter ask uncle George, who taught 
me all my classic lore. But this is 
naught to the purpose. Let me go 
back to my starting-point. I have 
often wanted to ask you, doctor 
dear, how it comes that you are a 
bachelor at your patriarchal age. 
Why are you not married ? 

‘Well, Miss Pert, marriages are 
made in heaven, they say, and I 
suppose I have no friend there.’ 

‘Ah, you must give us a better 
reason than a foolish old saw. 
That wouldn't wash, you know.’ 

‘ What a queer expression to use, 
my dear little Em’ly! cried her 
father. 

‘ Quite appropriate, though, dear 
papa, Iassure you. You have often 
told us how, in the time when you 
were shopman at Thingamy’s’,—Mr. 
Serge winced ; he did not like allu- 
sions to his caterpillar state,—*‘ the 
great Mrs. Siddons, on whom you 
were trying to palm some of your 
“genuine rich material dyed in 
grain,” frightened you almost out 
of your wits by asking, in her most 
intensely tragic voice and manner, 
“Will it wash, young man?” Well, 
you knew it would not stand the 
test of soap-and-water; and for 
once you told the truth, and had 
a tremendous row over it after- 
wards with Thingamy, who swore 
you were ruining the business by 
your ingenuous candour. Now, 
just the same as that stuff, the doc- 
tor’s reason won’t wash. Come, 
doctor dear, let us have something 
more to the point.’ 

‘Well, then I suppose I must 
say simply that nobody apparently 
would have me.’ 

‘No, no; that would not do 
either. Why, I myself know four 
ladies now present who would joy- 
fully say “‘ Yes” were you to pop 
the question. There is, for instance 
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—but I had better say no more 
about it, leaving you to find it out 
all by yourself.’ 

Several elderly ladies of the party 
breathed more freely when the 
terrible child thus generously for- 
bore mentioning names. 

‘But,’ she continued, ‘come, 
doctor dear, give us the true reason 
of your single- blessedness—the 
causa causans, you know, as uncle 
George would call it.’ 

‘Ah, my darling little Em'ly, 
thereby hangs a tale.’ 

‘That’s the very thing I want to 
get at,’ cried Em'ly, clapping her 
hands in joyful glee. ‘Now just 
tell us that tale—a story out of 
your own life; not,’ she added 
slyly, ‘a collection of historical 
facts, but actual occurrences, if 
you please. Do, dear doctor, and 
I will give you a kiss.’ 

‘What an improper proceeding, 
my dear little Em’ly ! reprovingly 
observed Miss Agnes Serge, another 
elder sister of the pet of the family. 
‘I am shocked.’ 

‘Oh, are you? Improper, is it? 
The doctor is at least old enough 
to be my grandfather, and I kiss 
him here in the presence of all. 
Agnes dear, I do not go out into 
the conservatory with young Mr. 
What-do-you-call-him, slyly taking 
a mistletoe-bough along with me 
to sanction the “ improper proceed- 
ing.”’ 

Here there was a general laugh, 
restricted within gentle limits, how- 
ever, by the uncomfortable dread 
of every one whether it might not 
be his or her turn next to fall under 
that merciless little tongue. Poor 
Agnes blushed scarlet, and one of 
the young men was seized with a 
fit of coughing, which enabled him 
to hide his face in his handkerchief. 

‘Don’t be scared, dear Agnes, 
and don’t you be afraid, Mr. Mark- 
ham,’ the young tormentor ran 
on. ‘I do not tell tales out of 
school—unless I am druv to it, 
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as the boy Billy said when hunger 
made him annex the pie intended 
for his scaly master’s supper. But 
come, doctor, your story.’ 

‘Why, you despotic little mon- 
key, must I then give way to every 
whim of yours ?” 

‘Of course you must, and so 
must everybody else. I am the 
queen—I command: it is for you 
to obey.’ 

‘Ah, my darling little Emly, it 
is a sad and terrible tale, unavoid- 
ably involving scenes harrowing to 
the feelings, which may but ill befit 
the delicate ear and the sensitive 
mind of youth.’ 

‘Never you mind about that, 
dear doctor. We all know you 
will not tell us what we may not 
listen to. I am the youngest here, 
and I grant you full indemnity for 
the most harrowing details of your 
story. I rather like to have my 
feelings harrowed, and, however 
daring it may sound, “ Homo sum : 
nil humani & me alienum puto.” 
You see, when one knows a little 
Latin, one likes to show off the 
accomplishment.’ 

‘A very little indeed, you mon- 
key,’ cried uncle George. ‘ You 
call yourself omo. Did I not tell 
you that Aomo is generally defined 
as animal rationis particeps ? and 
you are the most irrational little 
animal that ever—’ 

‘Thank you, dear old uncle 
George. I thought you were too 
much engaged in feeling Mrs. Mer- 
ritt’s pulse to take notice of me 
and my poor prattle. Only, you 
know, you ought not to interfere 
with the doctor’s domain; you 
ought not, indeed ! 

‘You are an intolerable little 
nuisance! cried uncle George, 
abruptly dropping the shapely hand 
of the lady seated next to him on 
the right ; ‘ an intolerable nuisance, 
I say.’ 

The old gentleman was evidently 
ruffled. 
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The little fairy rose from her 
chair, went over to her offended 
relative, put her arms lovingly round 
his neck, and kissed him. 

‘Let me kiss away that naughty 
word, dear uncle George.’ 

‘You are a little demon, Em'ly, 
but such an irresistibly charming 
one, that one cannot be angry with 
you.’ 

She then flung her arms round 
Mrs. Merritt. 

‘ Now let me embrace you, dear 
Mrs. Merritt. There, that is what 
they call kissing by deputy.’ 

‘You dear little sprite,’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Merritt, greatly pleased. 

‘So I am a sprite: three parts 
Ariel, one part Puck.’ 

‘Nine parts decided Puck, and 
one part doubtful Ariel, you mean, 
you irrepressible little hobgoblin,’ 
cried the doctor. 

‘You had better spare your 
breath to tell us your story ; don’t 
you think so, doctor dear ?” 

‘ For heaven’s sake, do, doctor,’ 
entreated Mr. Serge; ‘were it 
only to keep that tease quiet.’ 

‘Mum is the word! I am all 
ear.’ And the little girl sat down 
demurely, resolved to hold her 
peace and listen to the doctor's 
story, as she, indeed, always did 
with rapt attention to the old gen- 
tleman’s tales and reminiscences. 

Dr. Werner was a native of Ger- 
many, who had been practising in 
London for many years. He was 
a skilful physician and a kind- 
hearted man—a universal favourite 
with old and young. Miss Em’ly 
could twirl him round her little 
finger, in proof of which he was 
actually consenting now to call up 
one of the most painful chapters of 
his early life. 

A fresh supply of logs having 
been thrown on the fire, and re- 
freshments handed round, the doc- 
tor proceeded to tell his story. 

‘Half a century ago I was a 
medical student at the great Sandy- 
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town University. I was a poor 
father-and-motherless orphan, hav- 
ing lost my mother when I was 
barely two, and my father, an army 
surgeon, before I had reached the 
age of six. I had only one rela- 
tion left me in the wide world, 
Major Werner, of the Horse Artil- 
lery, my father’s sole surviving 
brother. 

‘This uncle, a most noble- 
hearted man, took compassion on 
my helpless state. He adopted 
me, and loved me with true pater- 
nal affection: he was a bachelor. 
Solely dependent upon his pay, he 
knew that, should it please the 
Almighty to take him away, he 
could leave me naught beyond the 
undying remembrance of his good- 
ness. So he resolved to do his 
best to arm me for the battle of 
life, which I might have to fight 
alone and unaided. He trained 
me to simple tastes and modest 
desires, and looked to my educa- 
tion with equal solicitude and dis- 
cernment. 

‘When I was ripe for the univer- 
sity he left me free to choose my 
walk in life. I made choice of the 
medical profession. No pursuit, 
surely, can be nobler than to strive 
to save and prolong life, to alleviate 
suffering. I was very young atthe 
time, you see, with all the bloom 
of trusting faith in the profession of 
the healing art fresh upon me. 
And although, in the experience of 
a long practice, I have seen most of 
my illusions ruthlessly destroyed 
one after another, and have times 
without number been doomed to 
stand helpless and hopeless by the 
agony-couch of patients, who, with 
their surroundings, looked solely 
to me for help and hope, yet I 
regret not my choice. I have al- 
ways striven to do my honest best 
within the limits of my knowledge 
and ability, and I hope I may con- 
scientiously affirm my belief that, 
with God’s help, my endeavours 
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have not been wholly useless to 
my fellow-man.’ 

Here a half-suppressed murmur 
ran round the circle. ‘No, no! 
not indeed, doctor. There is many 
a one owes life and health to Dr. 
Werner !’ 

‘I was in the fourth year of my 
studies when a stroke of apoplexy 
warned my noble uncle to prepare 
for his impending exit from this 
world. The deep anxiety which 
the good man felt on my account, 
acting upon a frame shaken by the 
hardships of a campaigning life, 
and enfeebled by many wounds 
received in the service of his coun- 
try, could not but tend to shorten 
that warning; so I had only just 
time to reach his bedside to re- 
ceive his last blessing, when he 
passed calmly away, and I was 
left quite alone in the world, with 
barely sufficient means to subsist 
up to and through the time of my 
coming examination, pay my fees, 
get my diploma, and start in life 
as doctor wfriusque medicine, and 
practical physician and surgeon. 

‘It was a matter of vital import- 
ance to me, then, to make the most 
of my time, and to work double 
tides when my so-called state ex- 
amination was coming on, which, 
by special favour, I was permitted 
to pass a full quarter before the 
usual term. ‘To afford me all the 
assistance in their power, the high 
medical authorities, who were 
generously pleased to regard me 
as a meritorious young man strug- 
gling with difficulties, gave me the 
place of house physician in the 
Charity Hospital, besides which 
Dr. Lupus, the anatomy professor, 
kindly made me his assistant, in- 
trusting to my care the preparation 
of the “subjects” to be lectured 
upon by him. 

‘In this latter capacity I came 
much in contact with the attendant 
at our anatomical hall, a Mr. 
Bacher, a melancholy-looking man 
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about fifty, who passed for a most 
skilful anatomist, and whose pre- 
sent humble position was by a 
select few, who professed to be 
initiated, darkly ascribed to an un- 
lucky accident said to have hap- 
pened to him some fifteen years 
before. It was rumoured that 
Bacher, being then a surgeon in 
full and flourishing practice, had 
committed a fatal blunder in a most 
delicate operation ; as the victim 
happened to be his own wife, evil 
reports had rendered his position 
untenable. The unhappy man had 
then sought consolation in the 
bottle, which of course had only 
made matters worse, so that in the 
end he had been glad to find a 
refuge in the humble place of at- 
tendant at our anatomical hall. 

‘Bacher occupied an apartment 
on the ground-floor under the hall. 
With him dwelt a niece of his, the 
orphan child of a sister of his late 
wife. 

‘Margaret Maltzahn was about 
nineteen when I first saw her, and 
at once fell head over ears in love 
with her. Indeed, it would have 
been impossible to see her without 
loving her; she was the most 
perfect impersonation of Faust’s 
Gretchen. There was not a stu- 
dent of the hall who was not madly 
in love with her; so that it came 
to pass in the end that when, at 
our social gatherings, the query 
went round, “ Bruder, deine Schine- 
heisst ?” (Brother, what's thy fair 
one’s name?) which forms part of 
an old German students’ song, it 
was successively answered by 
every one in turn, “ Margaret, 
Margaret, Margaret !” 

‘I have said that I fell head 
over ears in love with her; but I 
wouldn’t have you understand that 
I made love to her. I would not 
have dared even to dream of such 
a thing: I would as lief have 
thought of aspiring to gain the 
affections of a princess of the 
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House Royal. Margaret was to 
me a divinity to be worshipped 
from afar in all humbleness. I may 
say that I never even ventured to 
look my love to her. Schiller, in 
his song of the “ Bell,” sings of 
his young lover in the spring-tide 
of the tender passion : 


‘“ Erréthend folgt er ihren Spuren, 
Und ist von ihrem Gruss begliickt.” 


(Blushing, he follows her footsteps, 
and her greeting brings happiness 
to his heart.) So it was with me. 
The sound of her sweetly musical 
“Guten Morgen, Herr Werner,” 
was heavenly bliss to me. Ah, 
me! Fifty years have since passed 
over this old head of mine; yet I 
love her dear memory as warmly 
still as I then loved her sweet self. 

‘ The time was drawing near for 
my final examination, when one 
day a most interesting patient was 
brought into our accident ward, 
and specially confided to my 
care. 

‘It was a beautiful young girl, a 
Spaniard, an exquisite sample of 
Nature’s most perfect workman- 
ship, who had been fatally stabbed 
by her own father. So far as could 
be gathered from the very scanty 
scraps of information in possession 
of the authorities, Don Alvarez 
d’Altamayor, a Spanish nobleman 
ofconsiderable wealth once, having, 
it would appear, gradually gambled 
away, even to his last resources, 
had found himself at last reduced 
to the direst extremity. Criminal 
pride, it was believed, had then 
nerved his hand to slay his own 
child, and seek for himself refuge 
and rest in suicide. 

‘The unhappy girl, Isabella d’Al- 
tamayor, survived, however, eight 
days, although her case was hope- 
less from the beginning. During 
all this time of her slow agony she 
was almost exclusively in my care. 
I pitied the poor child from my 
heart, and I strove to the best of 
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my slender ability to smooth for 
her the rough and painful passage 
to the next world. 

‘Poor child! poor child! she 
had suffered much. Her wretched 
father, whom yet she loved almost 
fanatically even in her agony, had 
for the last six months of her young 
life cruelly kept her a close pri- 
soner, removed from human sym- 
pathy and kindness, She was 
yearning for affection. Love will 
ever remain a problem of the heart 
impossible to solve. Ere three 
days had passed the dying girl told 
me, in her artless way, that she 
loved me!—loved me with true 
southern intensity of passion! I 
need not protest, I think, that all 
I felt for her was pity. Even had 
she not been dying fast—nay, had 
she been on the high-road to re- 
covery, and had she been ten times 
as beauteous—my heart was given 
solely and exclusively to Margaret. 
So I, who would gladly have given 
my life to gain the love of the 
object of my distant and diffident 
worship, felt my pulse beat on 
calmly and evenly under the im- 
passioned protestations of poor 
Isabel, and the burning glances of 
her deep dark eyes. 

‘ But what was I to do, face to 
face with this unhappy child’s pas- 
sion? Let stern moralists blame 
me. I could not find it in my 
heart to destroy this poor girl’s last 
fancied gleam ofhappiness on earth. 
I allowed her at least to believe 
that she was not indifferent to me 
—nor, in very truth, was she alto- 
gether indifferent to me. I could 
have loved her dearly as a sister. 
True, I ought not to have permitted 
this solacing belief in her. “ Fais 
ce que dois, advienne que pourra,” 
says one of those stern moral pre- 
cepts, which people with fish blood 
in their veins may find it possible, 
nay, even easy, to obey. If I did 
wrong, I have bitterly atoned for it 
— Heaven knows how bitterly !— 
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yet were it to be done again, I feel 
I could not act otherwise than I 
did. 

‘When Isabel’s closing hour was 
striking I was alone with her. She 
had been delirious for the last forty- 
eight hours, and she remained so 
up to within a few brief minutes 
of her final dissolution, when she 
seemed to recover the full clear- 
ness of her mind. She entreated 
me, almost with her last breath, 
not to forget her when she was 
gone, and, with a yearning look of 
deep passionate love, she asked 
me to kiss her. It was the second 
kiss in my life. The first had been 
given to my dear good uncle on his 
deathbed ; Isabel had the second. 
“ Thy bride—thy bride in life ; thy 
bride in death!” she murmured 
faintly as she fell back on the pil- 
low—dead ! 

‘When it was all over it sud- 
denly occurred to me that, by the 
regulations of the hospital, her fair 
body belonged to the hall. The 
thought was torture to me. I rushed 
off desperately to Dr. Lupus, to 
plead for the interment of the poor 
girl’s remains unmutilated. Alas, 
the doctor was a stern matter-of- 
fact man, devoid of all sentiment. 
He met my passionate appeal with 
the plain statement that we were 
short of subjects, and that my fel- 
low-students had their indefeasible 
rights. If I could command about 
five pounds there might beachance, 
as there was a girl then dying in 
the consumptive ward, whose rela- 
tives might be squared with that 
sum. But I was as poor as Job. 
At last, seeing, and, may be, some- 
what pitying, my deep distress, he 
proposed a compromise to me. It 
was evening then. If I would next 
day prepare for him, on the un- 
happy gitl’s body, the nerves of the 
arm and hand, that he might de- 
liver a lecture thereon the day 
after, he would undertake to have 
the poor child’s remains interred 
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without further injury. The sug- 
gestion made me shudder; yet I 
felt it was the only way left—and 
I consented. There are cruel, 
cruel necessities in life, which will 
allow no escape from their iron 
grip. 
‘I had not been very well for 
several days past. After my inter- 
view with Dr. Lupus a general 
feeling of weakness and discomfort 
crept over me. This I attributed 
to mental and physical overwork 
and to nervous excitement, and I 
had recourse to what was my com- 
mon panacea in those days—strong 
black coffee. 

‘It produced apparently the de- 
sired effect. A curious swimming 
sensation in my head, which I felt 
next morning, I attributed to an 
overdose of my favourite remedy. 

‘I knew not then—or rather I 
obstinately refused to think—that 
these were simply the premonitory 
symptoms of a fearful fever, which 
was even then stretching forth its 
deadly tentacles to enfold me in 
its murderous embrace. 

‘I had much work to do that 
day, and I found it surprisingly 
difficult to get through it. It was 
late in the afternoon before I could 
get away to my painful task in the 
hall ; it was, in fact, the hour when 
the dissecting-room was usually 
closed, in conformity with the rules 
and regulations of the place, and 
my fellow-students were just on the 
point of leaving when I came in. 
They affectionately and urgently 
invited me to come with them 
to the Kneipe, where a wealthy 
young man, who had just brilliantly 
passed his examination, was going 
to stand a grand treat of barrels 
upon barrels of the best Bavarian, 
with an absolute infinity of oysters. 
Had it not been that I felt I must 
keep my word to Dr. Lupus, I 
should certainly have yielded to 
these entreaties; but as it was I 
knew I must not. 
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‘Soon after Bacher came up to 
request me to leave, in obedience 
to the rules. I asked him, as a 
particular favour, to allow me to 
stay, promising that I would not 
get him into trouble. He knew 
me well, and he took my word for 
it. He told me that he would be 
out till morning, and asked me to 
lock the door after me and put the 
key on the hook outside his room. 
Having, at my request, brought me 
up four candlesticks, with long and 
thick half-pound tallow candles of 
the period, and a small flask of 
brandy, he wished me good-night 
and went away. 

‘I was alone—alone with the 
dead and the disjecta membra of 
the dead lying dispersed here and 
there on the numerous tables and 
slabs of the spacious hall. 

‘I had asked Bacher for a flask 
of brandy. Now never before had 
I taken or wanted a spirituous sti- 
mulant, but on this occasion I felt 
my hand unsteady and shaking, 
which would never do of course 
for delicate nerve-work. I thought, 
again, it was over-indulgence in 
coffee that made my hand shake: 
a good long pull at the brandy-flask 
seemed soon to put me all right 
again. 

‘With manya sigh and some tears 
I prepared for my task. I placed 
the arm in the proper position for 
my purpose, supporting it by strong 
silken cords attached to nails in 
the ceiling above my table, and I 
set to work. I wholly abstracted 
myself, as it were, from my sur- 
roundings, bent solely upon my 
task. 

‘I worked on for hours, only 
occasionally putting down the scal- 
pel for an instant, to snuff the 
candles. Many weeks after I was 
told by Dr. Lupus that never 
had a finer and more perfect pre- 
paration been seen in that hall. 

‘I was still wholly absorbed in 
my lugubrious task, when I sudden- 
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ly seemed to become aware of the 
development of a strange dualism 
within me : twoseparate and distinct 
consciousnesses, if I may be permit- 
tedto make use of the term, seemed 
to hold possession simultaneously 
of my mind: the one the clear, 
conscious perception of my actual 
surroundings, as conveyed to the 
brain through the senses; the 
other a kind of hazy dreamy delu- 
sion, which seemed to be despe- 
rately striving to confuse this per- 
ception with imaginary shapes and 
fantastic sounds. 

‘There seemed to me to be a 
heavy struggle going on between 
these two opposing mental actions. 
As I was watching this struggle 
with intensest curiosity, I must 
have suspended my labour, to be- 
come wholly absorbed in the con- 
templation of this strange pheno- 
menon ; for when I suddenly 
started from my waking dream, 
the one consciousness within me 
found, in a somewhat dubious 
and hazy way, that the candles had 
burnt down considerably, and that 
the long burning wicks gave an 
uncertain flickering light ; whilst 
the other consciousness, which 
now seemed to assume more and 
more real shape and _ substance, 
strove to clothe all the dead 
bodies and fragments of deceased 
humanity with a horrible life and 
motion, causing them to advance 
threateningly upon me. Still fora 
brief time I remained clearly con- 
scious that this latter vision was 
simply a phantasmagoria—a delu- 
sion of my over-wrought brain. 

‘ But soon this power of distin- 
guishing between the reality and 
the delusion faded gradually from 
me. I suddenly beheld the dead 
close in upon me, every severed 
limb or part now an entire and 
complete spectral body. I saw, as 
in a haze, how the flame of one of 
the candles was bending and twist- 
ing to reach the silken cord sus- 
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taining the arm suspended in the 
air; but I had seemingly neither the 
power nor the will to interfere in 
any way. I heard, as in a dream, 
how my fellow-students, returning 
from their feast, most likely annoy- 
ed at seeing the light still in the 
hall, were shouting loud fercats to 
the desecrator of the dead, as they 
were pleased to call me. But to 
the other consciousness within me, 
gaining greater force and distinc- 
tiveness now with every passing mi- 
nute, these sounds were transferred 
to the dead. It was the dead whom 
I heard fiercely and furiously ac- 
cuse me of desecrating their re- 
mains and keeping them from their 
rest in the grave. They were closing 
nearer and nearer around me. I 
felt their icy breath upon my 
fevered brow. I had no power of 
motion to escape from them. I 
suffered terribly. When the dread 
conviction was just becoming finally 
and indelibly stamped upon my 
mind that all was over, and that I 
was lost, I beheld Isabel with up- 
lifted arm waving back the horrible 
shadows. “Hence, away! You 
shall not touch him !” I heard her 
cry. ‘“‘ Heis mine, and mine alone 
—in life—in death! I will shield 
him with my body!” Here, with 
the last gleam of my fast departing 
senses, I felt the uplifted arm fall 
round my neck, when I finally lost 
consciousness, and fell down in a 
dead swoon. 

‘How long I remained in this 
state of lethargy I could not tell, 
of course. All was a perfect blank. 
But from what I learned weeks 
after, it could not have been very 
long. 

‘Suddenly I seemed awake again 
to a kind of confused conscious- 
ness, in which I knew by some 
marvellous innermost impression 
that the struggle within me between 
the real and the imaginary was 
drawing fast to a close, and that 
the wild delirium of fever was about 
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to seize undivided and undisputed 
sway over my mind. 

‘ But before the reasoning faculty 
was forced ultimately from its seat, 
there was a brief interval of semi- 
lucidity. There was an inexpres- 
sibly strange phenomenal sense 
upon me of being lifted out of 
myself and carried to an immea- 
surable distance, from which, how- 
ever, I still seemed to see and hear 
in some hazy way what was taking 
place around me. 

‘I saw the door open, and I be- 
held the vision of an angel, robed 
in resplendent whiteness, illumined 
by a bright star. The angel came 
rapidly floating over to where I was 
lying helpless on the ground, with 
the leaden weight of Isabel's corpse 
upon me, and the dead girl’s arm 
round my neck, nearly strangling 
me. 

‘Gradually the angel assumed 
the form of Margaret. I felt from 
afar how an inexpressible sense of 
relief, an indescribable feeling of 
delight, was passing through my 
fevered frame. I heard a faint 
voice, miles away as it sounded to 
me, murmur, “ Margaret, dearest 
Margaret, my angel, save me! Oh, 
save me from her. She has no 
part in me. My heart is thine 
alone, Margaret, Margaret, Mar- 
garet! I love thee, I love thee, I 
love thee!” Then I seemed to 
hear Margaret’s sweet voice sound- 
ing from afar, “ Great God in hea- 
ven! Mr. Werner, dear Mr. Wer- 
ner, what can have happened? 
Poor boy! poor boy ! this is dread- 
ful. Yes, I will save you, dear 
Mr. Werner, fear not ; I will save 
you, were it at the cost of my own 
life !” 

‘Then I became conscious how 
I felt Isabel’s body lifted off me, 
and her arm removed from my 
neck, and how I was raised in the 
sweet living girl’s arms. Then all 
faded into nothingness, and the 
delirious imaginings and ravings 
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of fever took entire possession of 
me. 
‘It was only weeks after, when 
the fever demon had been driven 
out at last by the skilful and ener- 
getic treatment of Dr. Lupus, and 
the tender watchful care of my 
sweet nurse Margaret, that I fully 
knew the events of that terrible 
night. 

‘When Bacher left he told his 
niece not to be alarmed if she 
heard the gate open and close. Mr. 
Werner was in the hall, finishing 
an anatomical preparation for Dr. 
Lupus to lecture upon next morn- 
ing. 

‘ Poor Margaret lay awake, wait- 
ing to hear me leave. Suddenly 
the sound ofa heavy fall overhead 
struck her watchful ear. An inde- 


scribable foreboding of evil seized 
upon her. She jumped out of bed, 
threw her dressing-gown around 
her, lighted her uncle’s reflector lan- 
tern, and rushed up-stairs to the hall 


—a place she had never set foot in 
before, and which she held in dread 
repugnance. Anxiety for me made 
her overcome her aversion and fear. 
She boldly dared to enter. 

‘The brave darling quickly de- 
cided upon her course of action. 
She commanded her frail girlish 
body to carry my dead weight 
down-stairs, and in her self-sacri- 
ficing woman’s affection she found 
the strength to accomplish this 
task, so much beyond her natural 
power. 

‘Had I but even in my dreams 
discovered the deep affection, the 
warm love, which this child had 
conceived for me, I know not but 
that much life-long misery might 
have been spared me. But this is 
an idle speculation. Let me pro- 
ceed to the end. 

‘Just when Margaret had got me 
down-stairs her uncle returned, 
more than slightly inebriated, as 
was unfortunately the case now and 
then with the unhappy man. How- 
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ever, the sight before him sobered 
him on the instant. Bringing at 
once to his aid all his great medical 
skill and experience, he decided 
that it would be perilous to take 
me in the condition in which I 
then was through the icy night air 
to my own room in the opposite 
wing of the hospital. So he un- 
dressed me, and placed me in his 
own bed. 

* He and sweet Margaret watched 
me till the morning, instilling from 
time to time small sips of brandy- 
and-water, to counteract the fear- 
ful prostration under which I was 
fast sinking. Then the uncle went 
for Dr. Lupus, to whom he made 
a clean breast of everything, his 
own breach of orders andall. The 
doctor generously condoned the 
affair, and gave some plausible ex- 
cuse to account for my presence in 
Bacher’s lodge, enjoining secrecy 
also upon my fellow-students, who 
were aware to some extent of the 
true circumstances of the case. 

‘I remained for weeks in the 
delirium of fever, but, strange to 
say, hardly ever entirely and abso- 
lutely unconscious of the wild crea- 
tions of my sorely-afflicted brain. 
There was, as a red thread running 
through the whole fabric of my 
weird imaginings, the phantom of 
dead Isabel always present, striving 
fiercely and desperately for the pos- 
session of me with a protecting 
angel hovering over me in the form 
of sweet Margaret. Isabel’s cries, 
“Thy bride in life, thy bride in 
death! Mine in life, mine in 
death ! She cannot save thee from 
my embrace. I must prevail. The 
daughters of my land brook no 
rivalry. I pity thee, but I love 
thee too deeply and frenziedly to 
release thee. Mine thou art eter- 
nally! Mine, mine!” and such- 
like, were ever madly coursing 
through the fictitious fever-created 
sense of hearing within me. Then 
occasionally my ear would seem to 
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be faintly conscious of sweet Mar- 
garet’s sad wailings and passionate 
prayer to the Lord of heaven to 
help her in her sore need, and to 
spare my life. 

‘This distressing struggle, this 
spectral combat, lasted through 
what I felt to be ages of torture to 
me. At last the crisiscame. There 
was a Closing vision, which became 
vividly and indelibly stamped on 
my mind, just on the boundary 
line, as it were, between sense and 
madness. Margaret, my guardian 
angel, was nearing victory in the 
dreadful contest. Isabel’s phantom 
was forced at last to relinquish its 
hold of my tortured frame. It was 
being driven off by my brave little 
champion, when it made a final 
stand, and I heard it hiss, in slow 
measured accents, these dreadful 
words: “It is over. You have 
conquered. I am defeated. I 
have lost him for ever. But tri- 
umph not; though he cannot be 
mine now, he shall never be yours. 
You have rescued him at the cost 
of your own life.” And, turning 
swiftly to Margaret, she breathed 
upon her, then vanished with a 
mocking laugh of triumph. Whilst 
this vision was passing away, I 
awoke to new life. ‘The veil that 
had so long hung over my mind 
was suddenly rent asunder, the 
voices that had so fearfully mocked 
and tortured me in my paroxysms 
were silenced. The crisis had 
passed ; I was saved. 

‘“ Mr. Bacher!” I faintly cried, 
“where am I? Margar—Miss 
Maltzahn, how came I here ?” 

‘With a loud cry of gladness, 
Margaret fell on her knees. 

‘Father in heaven !” she ex- 
claimed fervently, “from the depths 
of my heart have I cried to Thee ; 
from the depths of my heart I 
thank Thee for this Thy great 
mercy vouchsafed unto me !” 

‘ Here the poor child, apparently 
overcome by her feelings, fell back 
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fainting. Her uncle rushed to her 
assistance, with dread apprehen- 
sion. He raised her in his arms. 
His experienced eye detected in 
the pale face the first symptoms of 
the invasion of the same dread 
disease from the deadly grasp of 
which her loving watchful care, 
her tender nursing, had only just 
snatched me. 

**O God! Thy hand is heavy 
upon me!” cried the poor man, 
nearly inarticulate with sobbing 
grief. “You are saved, Mr. Werner; 
but it is at a fearful sacrifice. This 
tender blossom is broken. This 
frail frame must succumb. Ah, me! 
Woe isme! Margaret, my darling, 
leave me not!” 

‘It was but too true ; and poor 
Bacher’s worst apprehensions were 
to be realised but too soon. 

‘I had a dangerous relapse. I 
was taken to my own room. My 
vigorous youth and the unimpaired 
strength of my constitution tri- 
umphed at last; but it was long 
ere I regained strength sufficient 
even to visit the churchyard where, 
some four months before, they had 
buried my angel Margaret, by the 
side of the grave in which Dr. 
Lupus, in honourable fulfilment of 
his promise to me, had had poor 
Isabel laid. On the opposite side 
of the same churchyard poor 
Bacher had found a resting-place. 
He had survived his beloved niece 
one short week only. 

‘I recovered at last health and 
strength. But the fearful remem- 
brance of the past would not let 
me stay there. For years I wan- 
dered all over the world, in a vain 
search of the soothing balm of for- 
getfulness. The impressions of 
real suffering of the heart and 
mind are not to be effaced by 
mere distance of time and place. 
At last I. resolved to settle here. 
The wound is healed now ; but it 
has left a deep scar behind. So, 
my darling little Em’ly, I have told 
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you the cause why I am not mar- 
ried. And would you know, my 
sweet pet, why I have called up 
the painful past at your bidding? 
and how itis that you can twirl me 
round your little finger? I will 
tell you, darling: it is because you 
are the image of my lost Margaret. 
May Heaven vouchsafe unto you 
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The doctor ceased. Deep silence 
reigned all round. Little Emily 
was silently weeping. 

‘For God’s sake! cried Mr. 
Serge, ‘let some one light the gas, 
and ring the bell to have the fire 
replenished, and a bowl of punch 
brought up! Doctor, you are an 
awful man with your stories !’ 


a brighter and happier fate !’ 
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SHE wandered by the lonely shore, 

And listened to the moaning sea, 
And sad and weary was her wail, 

‘O waves, give back my love to me!’ 


But the wide billows rose and fell, 
And took no heed of her sad pray’r, 
And bright the moon above her shone, 
And glinted on her flaxen hair. 


The light of love within her heart 

Was darkened by the murky lee, 
And ever came a wailing cry, 

*O waves, give back my love to me!’ 


They rippled till they reached her feet ; 
She did not feel the touch of death, 

But looked to see her own true love, 
And feel the kisses of his breath. 


She knelt upon the cold wet sand, 
The rising tide she did not see, 

But clasped her hands, and wildly cried, 
*O waves, give back my love to me!’ 


They never saw sweet May again, 
Although they sought from east to west ; 
The waves had borne her to her love, 
And gently stilled the weary breast. 
AUSTIN LESLIE. 





PLUTO AND PROSERPINE, 


P.LutTo was the first sufferer by the 
laws of primogeniture ; for when 
Jupiter and Neptune had each 
taken his share of the universe, 
the youngest son of Saturn found 
his inheritance confined to that 
portion which would have been 
worse than nothing, but that no- 
thing could be worse. The locality 
had at that time the worst of 
names, and now it has no better; 
so that to mention it in these polite 
pages were to shock the reader. 
Pluto found it literally a place of 
darkness. It was subterranean, 
cold, uninhabited, the gloom was 
unbroken, and altogether it was a 
most unpleasant situation for a 
king to be placed in. But Pluto, 
at that time young and of a cheer- 
ful disposition, determined to make 
the best of a bad lot, and proceeded 
without delay to remedy the defects 
around him. An ancient river-bed 
he supplied with brimstone, set it 
on fire, and called it Phlegethon. 
This, flowing through the country, 
raised the temperature to a degree 
beyond the gauging of ordinary 
pyrometers, and in diffusing light 
was as efficacious as a school- 
board. And thus having made 
the place warm and comfortable— 
as he imagined—he sent out a 
general invitation to people of the 
earth to come and stay with him ; 
and showed his hospitable inten- 
tions by establishing a ferry upon 
the circumvolving river Styx, with 
instructions to Charon, the ferry- 
man, to bring visitors across for 
the small charge of an obolus, and 
not to take them back at any price. 
But no one would immigrate—the 
place had got such a bad name. 


Moreover, the region was entirely 
destitute of sentiment; there was 
light without sweetness—brimstone 
without treacle, as it were. Decent 
folks looked with suspicion upon 
the fireworks and extra illumina- 
tions, and evil-doers considered 
that Pluto had made the country 
too hot to hold them. 

Pluto would have lived as deso- 
late as Robinson Crusoe, but that 
his brothers, seeing his condition, 
pitied him, and very kindly ex- 
ported their principal malefactors 
and all their dead to him. Per- 
petual tortures of ingenious sorts 
were applied to offenders, whose 
howling, mingled with the grum- 
bling of visitors who wished to 
depart and could not, gave a sem- 
blance of liveliness to the new 
kingdom, but in no wise enhanced 
its attractiveness to the outer 
world. 

Now these things embittered 
Pluto’s life. The constant disap- 
pointment attending his best en- 
deavours and fondest hopes de- 
stroyed his cheeriness. His temper 
suffered, and he grew as sullen and 
morose as his subjects. ‘ As happy 
as a king’ was a comparison which 
would not apply to him, and the 
gaiety of a bachelor was not his. 
Possibly melancholy suggested the 
idea of marriage to his mind; 
reason supported it. The proceed- 
ing was one which could do him 
no harm, since already he was as 
wretched as a king could be; and 
a wife might do him good after the 
manner of a blister, which, by pro- 
moting a local irritation, diverts 
the mind from a consideration of 
the deeper general evil. The plan 
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seemed to promise so well—for him- 
self (he was grown too misanthropic 
to care for the feelings of any one 
else)—that he at once looked 
about for a wife, not in his own 
dominions, which contained no- 
thing beautiful and young, but in 
those of his brothers, where few 
were suffered to exist who had not 
some grace or charm. 

His brother Neptune introduced 
him to Nereus, the father of fifty 
daughters, and all marriageable. 
But the bad odour in which his 
kingdom stood stuck to poor Pluto, 
and the very first whiff of sulphur 
set the young ladies against him. 
The moist air powerfully affected 
the brimstone with which the young 
king was saturated, and the Ne- 
reids, accustomed to the fragrant 
freshness of the sea, ran away and 
hid themselves. The younger and 
prettier dived under the waves, and, 
swimming to some rocks far dis- 
tant from the shore, lay in their 
amethystine shade, where their fair 
pink faces, surrounded by far- 
floating golden hair, looked like 
rareanemones. The elder thought 
themselves sufficiently safe in the 
caves nearer home; yet even the 
first-born of Nereus—and she was 
no chick, as may be supposed— 
was averse to marriage with Pluto. 

‘ Marriages are made in heaven, 
beyond question; but I never 
heard of a manufactory in the 
other place,’ said this lady; ‘and 
however favourably we may regard 
matches in general, we must take 
exception to those ofa lucifer kind.’ 
(This was in spiteful allusion to 
the unfortunate smell with which 
the young monarch was tainted.) 

Pluto fared little better in the 
dominions of Jupiter. He de- 
odorised himself, assumed agree- 
able manners, and renamed his 
abode, calling it Hades ; but all to 
no purpose. Young ladies whom 
he asked to share his throne re- 
ferred to their maps, and finding 
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no kingdom thereupon named 
Hades, they naturally concluded it 
to apply to that vast tract which the 
delicate geographers had left un- 
named. And, then, all made ex- 
cuses: one said she could not live 
so far from home ; another felt too 
young to take upon herself the re- 
sponsibility of ruling the roast; 
and a third, who declared herself 
‘a child of earth,’ feared she should 
feel out of her element altogether 
in He—hem !—Hades. All wished 
him well, and promised to call 
upon him one day. 

These rebuffs increased Pluto’s 
despondency, and every day he 
grew more like his father Saturn— 
saturnine. He wandered through 
his brothers’ realms, and envied 
the humblest dweller upon earth, 
the meanest of those who rode the 
wave. The herdsman, when his 
flock was folded, found in his rude 
hovel a gentle welcome from wife 
and clinging children that made 
him forget all his hardships, and 
know only the blessings of life. 
From the lofty mast the chilled 
sailor looked over the dark waters, 
and saw in each rising star his true 
love’s beaming eye. 

For Pluto there was no wife, no 
clustering children, no loving heart ; 
and he was poorer than the poorest. 

After a while the sight of happi- 
ness became unbearable, and he 
shunned the fresh glad earth. and 
dwelt alone in his wide-spreading 
halls, desolate and morose. His 
keenest hope was that the day would 
come: when all tender yearnings 
should cease to torment him, and 
leave him cold and passionless as 
the shades that wandered through 
the streets of his dead city. But still 
that feeling, which he had drawn 
with life from his mother’s bosom, 
lingered in his heart, and ever and 
anon he cast about for some lov- 
able, some loving creature. ‘ Even 
a dog were better than nothing,’ 
thought he; and he got him a 
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brute for a companion whose ugli- 
ness would have found favour in 
these days. His head was so dis- 
proportionate to his body that he 
seemed to have enough for three 
dogs ; his name was Cerberus. 

Little affection had that beast 
save for the calves of trespassers, 
but he responded to Pluto’s caresses 
sufficiently to suggest to the lively 
young king’s mind the measure of 
love a woman could possess. Then 
once more he left the Stygian 
depths and wandered upon earth. 
It was not in palaces he now sought 
a bride, but amongst simple scenes, 
where he hoped to find a girl who 
would take him for himself, with- 
out consideration of his position 
and belongings. 

But years of disappointment and 
solitary brooding had unfitted him 
to inspire love, such as is bred in 
lovers’eyes. Young girls feared this 
man with the heavy contracted 
brows, the old, hard mouth-lines, 
the deep-set glittering eyes, in 
which dwelt the reflection of eter- 
nal fires. His voice, harsh and un- 
tuneful, seemed so inconsistent with 
the sweet harmonies of love, that 
those who heard him thought he 
spoke in ridicule, making a jest of 
the sacred passion. Norcould any 
believe that one seeming so cold 
and hard could be visited by the 
very Cupid that nestled in their 
soft warm bosoms. As women 
fled him, so he pursued, growing 
vehement as the chase grew more 
and more hopeless. 

There is a period to endurance, 
and he who suffers beyond must 
set aside the laws of gods and 
men to obey the impulse of his 
nature. When Pluto found that 
none would wed him willingly, he 
said, ‘ One will I make my wife by 
force.’ 


Not far from Henna there is a 
lake of deep clear water, by name 
Pergus, and all the streams of 
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Sicily hear not more songs of swans 
than that. It is girt about by trees, 
whereof the boughs, yielding to the 
breeze, suffer the rays of sunlight 
to play upon the thousand flowers 
that spring from the moist earth. 
Soft sward and yielding moss tempt 
the does to bring hither their large- 
eyed fawns to frisk and gambol. 
One may nowhere find a sweeter 
seclusion than the valley of Per- 
gus now; yet it has lost its chief 
adornment. Once it was the resort 
of Proserpine. 

Than hers not darker nor more 
lustrous were the eyes of the mottled 
deer, nor were their forms more 
perfect ; graceful was she as they, 
and lithe of limb. It was no won- 
der that the timid fawn feared her 
not; she was in gentleness so like 
themselves. But when she (in 
maidenly modesty timid as the 
doe), looking now this side and then 
that, lest her movement should be 
perceived, lifted the lower edge of 
her robe to dip her feet in the cool 
waters of the lake, the deer looked 
upon her white limbs in wonder, 
knowing nothing so beautiful 
amongst their own kind. 

Around Pergus there is _per- 
petual spring ; and because Proser- 
pine made it her haunt, it seemed 
that she was a goddess, and made 
all things around her to grow in 
her own likeness, fresh and fair. 
No morth saw the white lilies fade, 
nor knew the air to be scentless of 
violets. There flowers would Pro- 
serpine pluck when shadows grew 
long upon the water ; and gathered 
in her lap, or wreathed about her 
slender neck, she carried them 
home, as if loth, even while sleep- 
ing, to be parted from the flowers 
she loved. 

Her pale blue skirt, gathered 
up, was yet but half filled with 
blossoms, and she was talking 
playfully to the fallow deer, when a 
sound unheard by her caused them 
to prick their ears in alarm; and 
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almost before Proserpine could 
catch their alarm they fled, and 
left her alone beside the lake. 
And now she heard quick tramp- 
ling of feet upon the grass behind 
her. A word of command, clear 
and hard, checked the hurrying 
advance. She turned, and close 
beside her stood a chariot, to the 
poles of which were tethered four 
steeds, curving their necks to the 
tightened rein. In the chariot 
stood one whose appearance awed 
Proserpine, for no man had ever 
looked upon her so fiercely, no 
creature had she seen in that 
peaceful valley so terrific to the 
senses. The very grass withered 
where he stood, and the water on 
the margin near seethed and bub- 
bled. 

‘Fear not!’ cried Pluto to the 
trembling girl, in a voice that 
seemed to come from a body of 
parchment and cracked brass. He 
meant to conciliate, but his tones 
were not pacific to ears accus- 
tomed to the murmuring of doves 
and the song of thrushes, and 
Proserpine gathered the flowers to 
her bosom with both hands, and 
looked over her shoulder with wide- 
opened eyes at him who spoke. 

‘I have the best intentions’— 
he said, and might have added, 
‘and the worst,’ but he omitted 
that fact, and pursued—‘ I want a 
wife to love, and to love me. I 
want you, for none other have I 
seen so fair and beautiful. Will 
you consent to be my wife ?” 

Proserpine could not speak, for 
terror tied her tongue, but she 
shook her little head emphatically, 
and shaped her mouth for the 
dissenting word. 

‘No matter; unconsenting you 
shall be mine !’ cried the king ; and 
leaping from the chariot, he caught 
up the trembling girl in his strong 
arms. He lifted her as if she had 
been an infant, and indeed she 
needed support, for her limbs could 
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no longer bear her. And now, 
standing upon his chariot, he struck 
the horses with the double-fanged 
sceptre, and straightway they 
plunged into the forest and through 
it, springing across chasms and 
tearing away the briers, which 
stretched across the path as if 
purposely to check the ravisher of 
their divinity. 

A recent earthquake had torn 
open the bowels of the earth, and 
through the gaping orifice lay a 
short passage to the foul cavern of 
Avernus, whose fetid mouth opened 
upon the kingdom of Pluto. Before 
this rent lay a bubbling pool, which 
threw off red vapour, as it boiled 
over the burning earth. This was no 
let to Pluto; he shook the reins, 
heavy with flaked rust, upon his 
horses’ necks, and they sprang into 
the seething pool, and over the 
rugged blocks of shattered rock 
that paved the subterranean way. 
Onwards and downwards they 
speed, and anon from the black 
tunnel they issue upon the city of 
the shades, lurid with a thousand 
welcoming fires. 

The steeds stop, and Pluto, 
setting down his prize, looks upon 
her simple beauty with scarcely 
less of wonder than that with 
which she regards the awful gran- 
deur around her. Presently she 
turns from the contemplation of 
this scene, and opening her lap, 
looks upon the tender flowers, all 
parched and shrivelled and brown. 
Then the poor innocent child be- 
gins to weep, because that her 
blossoms are dead. 

When Pluto saw this and how 
the maiden looked to see if her 
salt tears would refiesh the faded 
flowers, his heart smote him, and 
the cruel purpose went from his 
heart utterly. He dared not speak, 
but with such a tender touch as 
never before his godlike strength 
had employed, he led her along 
to where were planted gigantic 
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flowering cacti, and gaudy flowers 
such as never grow in cool climes. 
Spikes of bloom all gold and scar- 
let shot up forty spans high above 
their iron foliage ; gorgeous globes 
of colour hung from the lofty trees ; 
and from the ground to the highest 
branches grew tangled creepers 
whose every particle was coloured 
like a gem. The brilliance dazzled 
poor Proserpine, and, thinking of 
the soft cool grass by her beloved 
Pergus, of the sweet violets and 
pale buds that almost escaped the 
eye, she covered her face with her 
hands, and entreated to be taken 
thither. 

The softer feelings in Piuto’s 
heart made him desirous of yield- 
ing to this prayer. For the first 
time he grieved for the unhappi- 
ness of another, and wished to give 
pleasure. 

This sweet maiden was so young, 
so childlike, so strangely uncon- 
scious in her present grief of the 
dreadful future. But when hethought 
of his solitude, selfishness again got 
the mastery over him. He said, 
‘I will keep her here some days ; 
then if she still mourns I will take 
her back to earth.’ He left her 
that he might not hear her moving 
prayers nor see her pitiful tears, and 
taking his seat upon the throne of 
sulphur thought how pleasant it 
would be to keep this girl in her 
innocence near him, and sought to 
devise means of satisfying her with 
her position. 

Wandering in the garden, Pro- 
serpine came to a grove of citron 
and oranges and pomegranates, 
and there, finding relief from the 
brightness of the more garish 
flowers, she rested. When Pluto 
came she rose from the shade, and 
going towards him asked if he had 
come to take her away. Her ear- 
nestness, the anxiety that shone 
through her tear-filled eyes, stagger- 
ed Pluto. He stammered out a 
dozen lies, fearing to tell the truth. 
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He vowed that his horses were 
knocked up by their recent jour- 
ney ; that another earthquake had 
closed the passage to Sicily ; that 
even he could not get Charon, who 
took the privilege of an old ser- 
vant, to ferry her over the Styx on 
the back journey; but he promised 
by all he knew to take her home 
in a few days. 

She sat down quite quietly, and 
cried. 

One day, after looking at her 
a while, passion grew in his heart, 
and he said, ‘I will take you back 
to earth this very day; and I will 
give you liberty and the flowers 
you love, if only you will kiss me.’ 

For a moment she was silent, 
looking at him as fearlessly as if 
their relative conditions had been 
reversed. Her brows contracted ; 
she stamped her little foot, and 
cried in rage, ‘I kiss only the 
things I love, and you I hate! 
Sooner than kiss you, I will die! 
It will not be long; oh, no, not 
long! Ido noteat, and I am wast- 
ing away. Look at my poor arms, 
all thin that were so plump and 
pretty ’ and looking at them she 
herself was struck with pity. 

Pluto went from her presence 
ashamed of himself. But he had 
sufficient of earthly weakness to 
think another was to blame, and 
he vented his feelings of anger up- 
on the wretches in darkness. He 
gave an extra twirl to the wheel 
upon which Ixion was bound; 
pulled the tail of the vulture who 
was pecking Prometheus ; and the 
stone which Sisyphus was rolling 
up hill he turned aside upon the 
tenderest toe of the unfortunate 
toiler. After this he returned to 
his palace and drank of the river 
Phlegethon, neat. 

During this time Ceres, the mo- 
ther of Proserpine, sought her with- 
out cessation. Hesperus saw her 
igniting pines at the flaming mouth 
of Etna, to light her in the frosty 
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darkness, and neither he nor Au- 
rora knew her to rest. She travelled 
over the whole of Sicily, asking in 
every city and village for her fair 
child. In the towns she asked to 
see the most beautiful maid they 
could produce ; and when the citi- 
zens showed their beauty, boasting 
that none could compare with her, 
Ceres knew they had not seen 
Proserpine. At length, having 
completed the circuit of the island, 
she came to a lake which bore 
the name of the nymph who 
dwelt beside it, Cyane ; and being 
parched with thirst and stained 
with travel, she stopped by the mar- 
gin to slake her thirst and bathe. 
Cyane came and looked upon the 
worn woman with compassion as 
she washed away the yet fresh 
traces of tears from her cheeks. 
The nymph knew Ceres and what 
had become of Proserpine ; for the 
two girls had been fond friends, 
and Cyane had seen her companion 
borne away in Pluto’s chariot. 
When Ceres, looking upwards, 
found the nymph’s pitying eyes 
upon her, she asked again her ques- 
tion. ‘O nymph,’ said she, ‘hast 
thou seen a maiden whom sixteen 
autumns have left yet in unripened 
beauty ; a maiden sweet and fresh, 
innocent and shy as the first violet, 
was she? By lakes such as this 
she loved to pass her days; and 
her companions were fallow deer 
and little birds, who mock me, tell- 
ing of her in sweet songs that I 
cannot read. Her hair was fairer 
than thine, and her eyes more 
beautiful than one not seeing them 
could imagine. I called her Pro- 
serpine. Hast thou seen such a 
maid? Canst thou read the song 
of birds ?’ 

Cyane had lost the power of 
speech, and she shook her head 
sorrowfully, knowing so much, yet 
being able to tell nothing. But she 
took the mother by the hand, and, 
leading her to a grotto, showed her 
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the girdle which had slipped from 
Proserpine’s waist when Pluto rude- 
ly seized her. The mother fora 
time could only press the girdle to 
her lips. When she was calmer, 
she begged to be told whither her 
child had gone. Cyane pointed to 
the pool and the yawning abyss 
beyond, but could show her no 
more. 

Even in these days nothing on 
earth is secret from a woman ; but 
in the days of Pluto the knowledge 
of women was without limit, and 
nothing on earth or elsewhere was 
unknown to them. And so in due 
time Ceres got to know that her 
daughter was about to be married 
to Pluto; and her griefand despair 
changed to a lively feeling of anger. 
Not that she opposed her daugh- 
ter’s marriage : she was too good a 
mother for that. What she really 
objected to was having a son-in- 
law whom she couldn’t visit, and 
whose affairs were beyond her con- 
trol; and her objection will be 
shared by every rightly- disposed 
woman who hopes to become a 
mother-in-law. Her grievance was 
insupportable ; and being in a pri- 
vate way related to Jupiter, she 
went to him and demanded redress. 
In vain Jove pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the match, and fore- 
stalled a later poet by observing 
that it is preferable to rule in the 
worst of places than to serve in 
the best. Ceres would not be ap- 
peased. She agreed that the mar- 
riage was a good one for her 
daughter; but that did not alter 
the position of the mother; and 
the question still remained un- 
answered, How was she to enjoy 
the proud prerogative of a mother- 
in-law, whose child dwelt in a place 
totally unfit for a respectable 
lady to goto? She demanded the 
restoration of her child, and re- 
ferred to old times in a high voice ; 
upon which Jupiter, who went in 
constant fear of his wife, promised 
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to make Pluto give up Proserpine, 
if, during her stay in the Stygian 
abode, she had not broken her 
fast; and he talked some specious 
rubbish about ‘the Destinies’ to 
make his stipulation appear reason- 
able. The fact was that the mighty 
king sought to hedge himself, wish- 
ing to offend neither Ceres nor his 
brother ; and he flattered himself 
he had managed to do so cleverly 
enough. Proserpine was young, 
he knew, and probably she was 
hearty ; and considering the tempt- 
ing nature of most things offered 
by that dreadful brother of his, 
Jupiter had little doubt that the 
girl had tasted something which 
was not good for her. But to make 
matters quite certain, he sent his 
runner, Mercury, with a message, 
telling Pluto what was toward, and 
bidding him make Proserpine eat 
something, if she had not already 
done so. 

As yet she had tasted nothing. 
Her dread of Pluto made her de- 
sire death rather than such a life 
as he might lead her. On the oc- 
casion of his adding to the tor- 
ments of Tartarus, there arose such 
a yelling as reached even to the 
citron grove where Proserpine lay. 
Curiosity led her to the valley of 
tortures ; and there she learnt what 
sufferings the king of Hades could 
inflict, and went shuddering back 
to her retreat. The worst torment 
she had seen might be hers if she 
outlived Pluto’s patience. Her 
shrinking flesh might be given to 
ravening vultures, her delicate 
limbs bound to the cruel spikes of 
a revolving wheel. Such a doom 
she might expect from him who 
was remorseless and unpitying. 
When she heard his footsteps ap- 
proach, she looked with the courage 
of despair to read her fate in his 
eyes. But she saw there only an 
ineffable softness. He held out 
his hand ; and she, obeying his will 
rather than her own, put her hand 
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in his, and found its pressure as 
soft as her own. He led her to an 
alley where the pomegranates were 
laden with fruit, and said quite 
softly, 

‘Do eat, dear child.’ 

Then he left her hastily, fearing 
her refusal. 

‘If I eat, I shall live,’ thought 
Proserpine ; ‘but if I fast yet a 
little longer, I must die, and dwell 
here only as a shade. ‘Thus shall 
I overcome this tyrant, powerful as 
he is.’ 

So she turned from the fruit ; 
and being curious to know what 
was the condition of the shades, 
and how she should be when life 
left her, she wandered away to the 
banks of the Styx. 

By the shore there stood a child 
that had died in its sixth year. 
She kissed the pretty one; but it 
took no notice. Whilst they stood 
together, Charon drew near, and 
set a woman on shore, saying, 

‘There! Now you have your 
child for which you pined away. 
Art happy ?’ 

The mother looked at her child, 
and they recognised each other. 
They were quite close; but there 
was no interchange of loving look 
or touch. The mother went list- 
lessly onwards, and the child 
turned not to look after her. Then 
Proserpine went back to her gar- 
den, saying, ‘It is better to live and 
suffer than to die and become as 
these, who know neither pain nor 
joy.’ 

And so, thinking upon the things 
she had seen, she shook the pome- 
granate tree, and, picking up the 
luscious fruit, put it to her lips. 
But before her small white teeth 
could pierce the rind, an awful 
voice called to her to desist ; and 
Pluto, in such majestic terror as 
became so great a king, stood be- 
fore her. She dropped the fruit, 


looking at her master in wonder 
How great and grand 


and awe. 
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and noble was he! All men that 
she had seen were puny and weak, 
and, compared with him, as small 
as is the span of human life beside 
his eternity. 

A new vision came to her, and 
she saw what her eyes had never 
before seen. 

From his terrible majesty he 
relaxed into a gentle simplicity, 
that made his voice as musical as 
her own mother’s as he said, 

‘Proserpine, it is decreed that if 
you have not yet eaten you shall 
return to your mother and the lake 
that you love. This I tell you, 
though the words rob me of the 
sweetest pleasure I have known. 
Such is the love ofa king. You 
have not eaten. Go, my child!’ 

He bowed his head, and pointed 
to the chariot awaiting her. 

Proserpine’s first thought was of 
again seeing the cool green mea- 
dows and lily-covered waters ; and 
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her face lit up with joy, like the 
cheek of earth when again the sun 
rises to its view. The thought 
passed away as she looked at Pluto, 
and her heart was touched with 
pity for the god of hell. But not 
for long did she hesitate between 
the alternatives. She stepped to 
Pluto’s side, and put her tiny hand 
in his, and he pressed his first kiss 
upon it as he said, ‘ Farewell !’ 

She did not bid him, in return, 
‘Farewell !’ but still let her hand 
lie in his. Afar off her mother’s 
voice called her; but her thoughts 
were of another, and she heard it 
not. 

‘Should I be your slave for ever 
if I ate that fruit?’ she asked. 

Pluto bowed assent. 

Then, without faltering, she 
stooped and picked up the pome- 
granate, and bit a piece out of its 
side. 

FRANK BARRETT. 





I LOVE THEE. 


—— 


I Love thee; why, I cannot tell. 

A thousand nameless winning ways 
Around thee weave their magic spell, 

And make words poor to speak thy praise. 


I love thee; not because thine eyes 

Are matched by heaven’s celestial blue, 
But in thy trustful look there lies 

Th’ unspoken promise to be true. 


I love thee for some subtle charm 

That seems to draw my heart to thine ; 
Thy voice and look my fears disarm, 

And tell me thou art only mine. 


I love thee; not for wealth or fame— 

No worldly wish holds thought of thee ; 
And since thy heart reveals the same, 

How bright with hope our lives may be! 


M. A. BAINES. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BAFFLED, 


‘Ir is easier to conceive than de- 
scribe the complicated sensations 
which are felt from the pain of a 
recent injury, and the pleasure of 
approaching vengeance,’ says Gold- 
smith, with much truth ; and with 
some such emotions in his mind, 
the moment that morning parade 
was over on the following day, 
Vere set forth to ‘have it out’ with 
the colonel. 


His ideas of vengeance were as 
vague as his hopes of obtaining 


‘ satisfaction.’ Once upon a time, 
the mode of getting the latter was 
plain enough, easy enough, and 
understood by all; but duels—in 
England at least—are as much be- 
hind the age as chain-mail or 
Scotch moss-troopers, never having 
been heard of since Munro of the 
Blues fought his fatal one at Chalk 
Farm ; but be they behind the age 
or not, Vere felt it in his heart to 
have paraded Derinzyat the Beacon 
Hill or by the margin of Fleet 
Pond with extreme pleasure. 

It was daring indeed of the latter 
to play the game he was doing in 
a country district, and within a 
circle so narrow (though there are 
usually above six hundred officers 
in Aldershot), and not—as he might 
have done it more safely—in the 
wilderness of London; more than 
all with one of Lady Templeton’s 
household—for though resident in 
a solitary cottage on the estate, the 


keeper’s daughter might almost be 
deemed so; while the substitution 
of Vere’s name for his own showed 
in Derinzy arecklessness of conse- 
quences on the one hand, with con- 
siderable meanness, spite, and ani- 
mus on the other; and all these 
thoughts crowded the brain of the 
former as he approached the 
colonel’s residence, a pretty little 
villa on the verge of the camp, em- 
bosomed among bays and rhodo- 
dendrons in winter, and equally so 
by roses in summer. 

That Derinzy was lax in morals 
and dissipated all men knew; yet 
Vere was unprepared for the 
trickery he had discovered. It was 
rather notorious that there was a 
villa in one of the prettiest of Lon- 
don suburbs, which was not taken 
in his own name, and occupied by 
a lady who did not take his name 
either, and whose tiny equipage, 
with its horses and harness, was so 
perfect in style as to create a sen- 
sation even in the Park. 

The lady with the bijou villa and 
brougham is so familiar to those 
who know London life, that no ex- 
cuse is necessary for mentioning 
her; but we are sorry to say that, 
with all his pretensions to the hand 
of Gertrude Templeton, the exist- 
ence of this establishment was 
known to the dowager, and in her 
estimation formed no blot on the 
escutcheon of the future viscount. 
Men will be men, thought her lady- 
ship, and when married be finished 
sowing their wild oats ; ‘a species of 
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seed,’ says a writer, ‘which, being 
universally acknowledged to con- 
tain, besides every small vice extant, 
the germs of the seven deadly sins, 
hasthis remarkable peculiarity, that, 
being once sown, it is popularly 
supposed to bring forth a plentiful 
crop of all the domestic virtues.’ 

Late though the hour for such a 
meal, the colonel was at breakfast 
in a luxurious and sunny little room, 
the oriel windows of which faced 
the far extent of the Long Valley, 
terminated by the green summit of 
Twiseldown Hill and the race- 
ground. A bright fire blazed on 
the hearth, above which hung a 
chalk drawing of the lady referred 
to. Close by was drawn a sofa, 
on which, wrapped in a dressing- 
gown of the richest brocaded silk, 
lounged the bulky well-fed form of 
Jocelyn Derinzy. 

There were coffee, rolls, and mar- 
malade on the breakfast-table, but 
therewith were a bottle of brandy 
and liqueur-glass, with a few cigars. 
The colonel did not hear his visitor 
announced, so absorbed was he in 
a book, the contents of which did 
not add to his amiability of mind, 
as it was his betting one; and in 
addition to losing some hundreds at 
écarté, after returning from Ring- 
wood Hall last night, he had heard 
some very strange rumours concern- 
ing one or two horses which he had 
backed heavily in certain events 
that were yet to come off; and he 
had been going through his calcu- 
lations again and again, and, re- 
ferring to the latest odds, mut- 
tered, 

‘It must go right, the mare is 
sure to run—there is not a horse 
that can come near her—or else I 
am in a devil of a hole!’ 

He thrust the book with a curse 
into his pocket, and placed his 
hand again upon the brandy de- 
canter, just as Vere approached 
him, and certainly his face express- 
ed surprise. 
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‘Oh—aw—aw—the deuce— 
didn’t hear you announced. Good- 
morning, Vere—be seated; what 
is up?” 

The latter question was sufficient 
to indicate that Herbert Vere was 
not one of the colonel’s visitors. 
He neither tookaseat nor Derinzy’s 
hand ; neither did he respond to 
the insipid but well-bred smile that 
rippled over the fair stupid face of 
the latter. 

‘ Hope you enjoyed the Temple- 
tons’ ball,’ he began, with a puzzled 
expression at that which he read 
in the face of his visitor; ‘ hale old 
fellow Sir Ayling Aldwinkle—aw— 
aw—’ 

‘Yes ; his liver has certainly out- 
lasted his heart, if he ever had one,’ 
replied Vere grimly. 

‘He has still an eye for a pretty 
girl, though.’ 

‘Perhaps; but I did not come 
here to speak about him, or the 
ball either.’ 

‘ About—the ladies ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘What then ?” 

‘Yourself!’ replied Vere, in a 
tone of undoubted sternness, as he 
placed his forage-cap on his head. 

Regarding him steadily with his 
great china-blue eyes, the colonel 
rose to his feet, planted them on 
the hearthrug, and, placing his back 
to the chimneypiece, seemed to 
await an explanation, and it came 
speedily to pass. 

‘Colonel Derinzy,’ said Vere, 
‘what is the man who appends 
another’s name to a cheque, a bill, 
or a calumnious letter ?” 

The colonel’s face expressed 
blank astonishment, though he was 
one of those vapid, unimpression- 
able, and languid dandies who con- 
sider the exhibition of any emo- 
tion as a bad style of manner. 

‘ Answer me !’ 

‘I don’t understand the drift of 
your question,’ replied the colonel, 
with cool insouciance, ‘and as little 
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do I pretend to understand your 
present tone and bearing in my 
quarters ; but I should say that the 
person you describe would be a 
forger, a felon, trickster, and all 
that sort of thing.’ 

‘Exactly! Then what is he who 
assumes anothers name in any 
dark, dishonourable, or nefarious 
transaction ?” 

Derinzy made no reply, but threw 
the skirts of his long dressing-gown 
over his arms, and for a moment, 
casting aside the cold air of reserve 
which was habitual to him by 
training and by nature, he certainly 
looked disturbed, yet defiant, as 
he knew Vere’s meaning now. 

‘ For your obscure and treacher- 
ous amours among the domestics of 
yourfriends,’ said the latter, with in- 
tense scorn and sternness, ‘Snooks, 
Jones, Smith, or any of the stereo- 
typed names of the usual low 
dodger, might have suited your 
purpose; but to substitute my name 
for your absurd French or Jewish 
one has been, to say the least of it, 
the act of an impertinent scoun- 
drel.’ 

Derinzy started and almost gasp- 
ed on hearing this epithet applied 
to him and in no measured tones— 
for all Vere’s genuine dislike for, 
and jealousy of, him had bubbled 
up to boiling heat; but drawing 
himself up to his full height, he 
threw back his head with an air of 
defiance, and said mockingly, 

‘So you have been with little 
Pheebe, eh? Well, I should advise 
you to betake yourself off to her at 
once, or, by Heaven, I'll throw 
you out of the window !’ 

Ashe made this menace he placed 
his hand on a riding-whip that lay 
near, on which Vere grasped the 
hilt of his sword, made a pace for- 
ward, and said, with an expression 
of eye there was no mistaking, 

‘By the Heaven that hears us, 
Colonel Derinzy, if you touch me 
with that whip, or even dare to lift 
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it in menace, I will pin your body 
to that wall.’ 

Derinzy drew back his hand and 
changed colour, but began loftily, 

‘When a madman applies such 
an epithet to me—’ 

‘I will repeat it.’ 

‘Aw, aw—will you do so in the 
hearing of my servants or of the 
orderly in the hall?’ asked Derinzy, 
placing his hand on a bell. 

‘Most decidedly not.’ 

‘And why ? 

‘You might indulge yourself in 
the pleasures of a court-martial. 
You should be a lawyer, colonel ; 
you would shine at the bar if not 
in the deck. I shall bandy words 
no more with you; my object and 
my source of complaintare patent to 
you. You have neither the honesty 
to explain, the good-nature to at- 
tempt to palliate, or the gentleman- 
ly spirit to apologise for a most un- 
warrantable liberty; yet there has 
been a time when a pistol-ball might 
have compelled you to do so. But 
cunning or clever as you may think 
yourself, you must be aware that 
any way this matter cannot end 
here.’ 

‘How then?’ asked Derinzy, 
stroking his long fair moustache. 

‘I shall take the sense of our 
mess on the subject.’ 

‘Indeed, and what may its opi- 
nion mattertome?’ was the haughty 
and insolent response. 

‘It will matter much, when 
through the lieutenant-general com- 
manding it goes to the Commander- 
in-Chief at the Horse Guards.’ 

‘ There it will never go.’ 

‘Why not ? 

‘Miss Gertrude Templeton’s 
name would be sure to crop up in 
the girl’s jealousy of me, and our 
names would all be mingled in a 
way that would neither suit your 
book nor mine; so that I don't 
think, Mr. Vere, that the sense of 
your august mess will ever be taken 
on the subject. Good-morning.’ 
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Choking with rage, Vere with- 
drew, and as he walked slowly back 
to the lines where his hut stood he 
had time to reflect on the subject. 
The colonel, in his cunning and 
cowardice, was right. To make a 
public esc/andre of the affair might 
involve the name or names of the 
family at Ringwood Hall, and per- 
haps he had said enough to prevent 
the use of his name by the colonel 
in future. 

Had he chosen, he conceived 
that he had nowthe power of crush- 
ing forever the chances of Derinzy’s 
favour with Gertrude, though not 
with the dowager, who, ifshe made 
light of the villa and its occupant 
in Westburnia, would have thought 
still less about little Phoebe Bag- 
shaw, the keeper’s daughter. But 
beside the aversion which any man 
of honour has to act the part of 
talebearer, Vere, though wronged 
and imperilled in the progress of 
his love, shrank instinctively from 
even the appearance of seeking 
jealous vengeance upon his rival 
by injuring him with the family at 
Ringwood Hall. 

To seek out Phoebe and attempt 
to expostulate with her before she 
had seen Derinzy again would be, 
he felt, of no avail, and might only 
complicate matters, or end in bring- 
ing suspicion on himself; and he 
was glad to find that Desborough 
and Finch eventually took the same 
view of the matter. But then they 
had less at stake than Vere. 

How long or how far the de- 
bauchee would have carried his 
game (unless Phoebe had really 
visited Vere in his hut, as she had 
intended), it is impossible to say, 
and also as to how it found a finale, 
as Vere heard no more of the mat- 
terthen, or for long after ; for doubt- 
less the colonel had discovered 
some means of silencing the girl, 
or diverting her suspicions, while 
events that followed each other 
quickly now gave Vere more than 
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enough to think of after his im- 
portant meeting with Gertrude. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN 
BITTERNESS.’ 


Tue day of irritation and much 
serious thought after his bitter in- 
terview with Derinzy passed away, 
and the time drew near when Vere 
was to have his meeting with Ger- 
trude —that interview on which 
so much depended, and which he 
was never to forget—and as after- 
noon approached he left the camp 
betimes to keep his appointment. 

He felt himself degraded, and he 
felt that the service was degraded 
too, by such an interview as that 
which he had with Derinzy, a titled 
snob and coward, yet bearing the 
Queen’s commission, and one who 
would ultimately sit in the Upper 
House, among the rulers of the 
land—for that he was personally 
a coward by his meanness, Vere 
could not doubt. But whatever he 
was, once upon a time, in the days 
of ‘the pistol,’ how different an 
ending the whole affair must have 
had ! 

He thought less and less of it, 
however, as the time for meeting 
Gertrude drew near. If she should 
fail to come, or be prevented? it 
she should have changed her mind, 
or be hampered by anescort? He 
was to get an answer to those ques- 
tions which were so momentous 
to him—whether she loved him, 
and whether she was to be his wife. 
He could scarcely, after all that was 
past and gone, doubt the former ; 
but the latter,alas! If her answer 
were adverse, would it be to pre- 
sent hope, or would it be final ? 

Another idea flashed upon his 
mind. Ifhe, who was a man of will 
and determination, with strength of 
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character, felt a passion so deep as 
that which inspired him for Ger- 
trude, might not the latter, whose 
nature was so soft, impulsive, and 
tender, in the ardour of Aer love 
for him, forget her mother’s ambi- 
tion, defy her authority, and relin- 
quish future rank, riches, and all 
the world itself to become his wife? 

Yet, unless aided by the ample 
means which were at the disposal 
of his uncle Sir Joseph, would it be 
consistent with honour and duty 
thus to avail himself of the love of 
a weak yet brave-hearted girl? 
No, no; Gertrude Templeton must 
be won otherwise, or not won at 
all. 

A train on the Winchester line 
deposited him within a little dis- 
tance of Ringwood Hall, and his 
heart leaped as he saw the clustered 
chimneys, the gilded vanes, and the 
quaint ogee gables of her abode, as 
he hastened towards the place of 
tryst, where last they had seen the 
hounds throw off. 

It was a winter afternoon cer- 
tainly, one of the last in January ; 
but the sky was blue, clear, and 
nearly cloudless, and the sunshine 
fell aslant upon the upland slopes 
and Hampshire woodlands, bright- 
ening the leafless hedgerows, and 
tinting with touches of gold the 
huge stems of the old chestnuts and 
beeches, which in that locality re- 
mind one of the days when Norman 
William made his vast forest in the 
land of the crushed and conquered 
Saxons. 

The dead and rotting leaves of 
the past year lay thick under the 
hedges where the winter winds had 
swept them; the snowdrop was 
evolving its white and pendent 
petals beside the white, yellow, or 
blue spring crocus in the tiny gar- 
dens of the wayside cottages; but 
the little white daisy—La Belle 
Marguerite—was lingering yet be- 
neath the soil, though the pipe ot 
the thrush was heard from the top- 
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most bough of a leafless tree, re- 
sponding to the hardy robin and 
tomtit in the hedgerow beneath. 

Vere liad barely reached the old 
and rustic wooden stile that barred 
the way between two fields, when 
he found himself face to face with 
Gertrude. He sprang towards her, 
lifted his hat, said something—he 
knew not what—and drew her hand 
within his arm, retaining it there in 
his own. 

Her toilette was a perfect one; 
her hat was smart and piquant; 
and how lovely she looked when 
flushed and palpitating with natural 
excitement, and her walk in the 
keen air of the winter day! The 
conventional smile—for it was not 
a real one—with which she had 
greeted Vere died away as he 
gazed upon her, and she said, 

‘I trust, Mr. Vere, that you are 
not surprised at my arranging to 
meet you here; but I shall have no 
other opportunity for saying that— 
which—which—I have to say.’ 

She spoke rapidly and nervously, 
like one who had schooled herself 
to a task; and the heart of Vere 
began already to sink when he 
found that she was taking the initia- 
tive in the conversation, and when 
he saw how painfully her bosom 
heaved beneath her sealskin jacket, 
while her little gloved hands were 
trembling. 

‘Gertrude!’ said he appealingly 
and as if surprised, for she seemed 
to be acting under some influence 
beyond her own control. Under 
his gaze her colour deepened, then 
paled again; her eyes drooped 
and she sighed heavily, while some- 
thing like an hysterical spasm rose 
in her slender white throat. 

‘What zs the matter, my own 
beloved Gertrude?’ exclaimed Vere 
tenderly, as he could no longer 
resist the impulse to press her to 
his breast, and cover her soft face 
and silky hair with kisses. For a 
moment he thought the latter were 
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returned. Then suddenly she 
shrank back and held up her hands 
before her deprecatingly, and how 
tremulous were those small and 
shapely hands, one of which he 
again captured ! 

‘Let go my hand,’ she urged 
piteously ; ‘ this must not be!’ 

Yet her soft fingers closed on 
those of Vere, and her head droop- 
ed on his shoulder for a moment, 
but a moment only, for again she 
drew back, as she saw the look of 
passionate love and wistfulness in 
the handsome face of Vere, who 
felt that somehow the interview 
was taking a turn on which he had 
not calculated. 

‘Let me take your arm; let us 
be sensible and talk while we walk 
a little way,’ she urged. 

‘You love me, then ?’ 

‘God knows I do, Herbert,’ said 
the girl, in a broken voice ; and 
sweetly sounded his Christian name 
to him on the lips that for the first 
time uttered it. 

‘Bless you, my darling, for say- 
ing so. O Gertrude, to make you 
my wife is the one longing and 
passionate desire of my heart !’ 

But notwithstanding her admis- 
sion, Gertrude shook her head 
mournfully, and attempted to with- 
draw her hand again. 

* How shall I say what I ave to 
say?’ exclaimed the girl, covering 
her face for a moment with her 
muff. ‘Mr. Vere—’ 

‘Mr. Vere!’ 

‘I must not call you Herbert a- 
gain; the name escaped me amid 
my emotion ;’ and as she spoke 
her soft but naturally proud bright 
eyes strove, yet in vain, to gaze 
serenely into his. ‘You know not 
how ambitious, how worldly—alas 
that Ishould say so !—how vain and 
selfish mamma is, and how com- 
pletely we are all—Maud, poor 
little Rosamund, and myself—at 
her mercy, by the tenor of papa’s 
will, if we marry without her full 
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consent. You know all now—no, 
not all quite,’added the girl drearily, 
as the conversation in the boudoir 
after the ball came back to me- 
mory. ‘So press me no further, 
dearest—yes, dearest Herbert ; but 
let us part here, till—till—till— 

‘When ?” 

‘Happier times, she replied, 
sobbing. 

‘These are but wild words, my 
darling. There is no law in the 
land which can force you to marry 
when you do not wish it.’ 

‘None, I know; but there are 
moral force, Comestic tyranny, the 
use and wont of parental authority 
—yes, and other pressure.’ 

‘ Other ?” 

* Yes.’ 

Vere looked at her uneasily ; for 
pride of birth and family prevented 
her from making a more direct 
allusion to those affairs that were 
likely to break the heart of Rosa- 
mund. Gertrude only leaned her 
head against the stem of an old 
chestnut-tree, and closed her beau- 
tiful eyes, while seeking vainly to 
keep back those tears that oozed 
under her long dark lashes—tears 
which her imperious mother would 
have despised her for shedding. 

‘To mamma wealth and rank 
are as the necessities of life.’ 

‘Rank I have not, and too pro- 
bably shall never have ; but there 
is my uncle Sir Joseph— 

* Have you heard of him lately ?” 
interrupted Gertrude anxiously. 

‘No, poor old gentleman. I 
would that he knew you, Ger- 
trude.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Can you ask?—is not to see 
you to love you?’ 

‘Heaven help me!’ moaned the 
girl, as if communing with herself; 
*I am very miserable. This meet- 
ing is wrong; I should not have 
granted it. Yet how otherwise 
could I say what I have said? 

‘Gertrude, be strong; do not 
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yield to any false principle of duty. 
You permit me to love you, and 
have avowed that you love me. 
Think, then, Gertrude, of the mar- 
riage service, and the love and 
honour it inculcates. To no other 
man than me could you promise 
what that service contains. My 
life is yours, and with that life only 
will I give you up!’ 

Again his arms went round her, 
and again she was sobbing while 
strained closely to his breast. For 
a little space neither spoke; but 
he pressed wild kisses upon her 
lips, her cheek, and hair; and dur- 
ing that sweet sad space of time 
she lay quite still, but sobbing 
heavily. 

‘ Now all is over, and, Herbert, 
we must never meet again—thus, 
at least,’ said she, suddenly recover- 
ing herself. ‘Let us be as dear 
friends.’ 

‘Love may end in hate; friend- 
ship may end in love; but, O Ger- 
trude, love in friendship—never !’ 

‘ All this interview is but fraught 
with pain to us both,’ said she, 
making an effort to be calm, and 
pressing her hand on her left side, 
as if she felt a pang there. 

Vere tried again to draw her to 
him ; but resisting with a murmur, 
she added, 

‘Urge me no further. I have 
promised—I have solemnly pro- 
mised—’ 

‘What, Gertrude?’ 

‘Obedience to mamma in all 
things.’ 

‘Even in the matter of mar- 
riage ?” 

‘In that most distinctly.’ 

‘Have you promised to accept 
Colonel Derinzy ?’ 

Distasteful though the question 
—at such a time especially—he 
asked it firmly and earnestly ; but 
Gertrude’s only reply was a species 
of hysteric gasp, so painful to hear 
that Vere shrank from repeating 
the question, or pressing her for an 
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answer. But her silence stung him 
to the very soul, it left so much to 
be implied ; for there was more in 
all this than was apparent to either 
ear or eye; and he regarded her 
with a haggard expression, and 
then with something ofanger, which 
she failed not to see. 

‘O Gertrude,’ said he, ‘love that 
is successful may indulge in words 
that are flattering ; but a love that 
is hopeless, as I now find mine 
is—’ 

‘ After all I have said ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Can but speak the words of 
sadness and truth. Perhaps your 
heart may really soften to me in 
the time to come; and with that 
hope—delusive it may be—TI shall 
leave England and go abroad,’ said 
Vere, all unaware that his departure 
from England was nearer than he 
thought. 

‘Rather try to forget your ill- 
fated attachment for me, and win 
a heart that, all untrammelled, may 
love and honour you as you de- 
serve. Farewell, Herbert Vere, and 
God bless you !’ 

Then, as if she feared to trust her- 
self again within the sound of his 
voice, she turned quickly into a by- 
path and hastened homewards, to 
where the lights were already ap- 
pearing in the mullioned windows of 
Ringwood Hall; while Vere, as if 
rooted to the spot, stood gazing after 
her, till in a minute or two she disap- 
peared—gazing with much of sor- 
row and more of jealous mortifica- 
tion in his heart. Yet chivalrously 
he had disdained, as we have said, 
to take advantage of his knowledge 
of Derinzy’s secret character by ex- 
posing it to the girl for whom her 
mother too evidently intended him; 
and perhaps, in the ardour of the 
time, he forgot all about the use 
made, and perchance still being 
made, of his own name by that 
audacious personage. 
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Most unwonted though the meet- 
ing had been, and the whole tone 
and tenor thereof, to Gertrude it 
was deprived of all romance, not 
by the sorrow, but by the prosaic 
and worldly bitterness of it, and by 
the stab which she knew she had 
been, by force of circumstances, 
compelled to school herself to give 
a loyal and honest gentleman, who 
only loved her too well. 

Bitter though the wrench to her 
heart that she had bade him fare- 
well for ever, and that never more 
would his voice fall on her ear, 
more bitter was the conviction that 
she had left him with a false, even 
vile and worldly, idea of herself; 
for they had barely been parted 
ten minutes when she made up her 
mind, as she thought, that, despite 
Lady Templeton, she would never 
marry Derinzy or any one else, and 
that no power on earth should make 
her do so. 

Poor Gertrude! But Vere was 
gone now, and she could not unde- 
ceive him by unsaying what she 
had said, and, more than all, by 
saying what she had left unsaid. 

That she could ever be the wife 
of Vere was hopeless; but she 
would rather now, by ten thousand 
degrees, that their farewell had 
been without that fatal sting in it, 
which must infallibly make him 
think the less of her, and that she 
was as selfish and as worldly as 
what Kyrle Desborough called 
‘her set.’ 

The girl rushed home, with a 
heart full of shame and upbraiding, 
to her room, locked herself in it, 
and fell on her bed in a passion of 
tears and unuttered reproaches. 

Should she write ere it was too 
late? No; it would be futile now, 
the deed had been done! 

‘Let Fate have its way,’ she 
thought, as the image of her mother 
rose before her; ‘but the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


KYRLE DESBOROUGH AS A 
* COMFORTER.’ 


As he turned away Herbert Vere 
lifted his hat, and allowed the cool 
breeze of the winter evening to play 
about his heated and throbbing 
temples. 

Thrown over for Jocelyn De- 
rinzy, thought he,—the fop, the 
fool, the debauchee, who had dared 
to use his name—a use some ver- 
sion of which might reach the ear 
of Gertrude, whom in his heart he 
could not relinquish after all that 
had just passed between them. 
How deep was the bootless wrath 
he cherished, and cherished in 
vain, situated as he was, being so 
junior in rank, and with that rank 
at the mercy of his enemy and rival, 
if he indulged in any just and in- 
dignant, but jealous, fiasco ! 

Gertrude had hinted of some ex- 
traordinary pressure ‘ other’ than 
that of Lady Templeton being put 
upon her; and in the anger and 
gloom of his mind Vere deemed 
this must be, in some way, the in- 
fluence of Derinzy; of monetary 
matters he never dreamed. 

The kisses, the embraces, the 
clasp of her hand, and all the ten- 
der details of that passionate inter- 
view, seemed graven on the very 
brain of Vere, and were destined 
to haunt him for many a day to 
come, as the fact that they had ex- 
isted, with the mutual avowals and 
confidences, made a tie between 
them. Yet he would haunt her and 
taunt her no more. 

Her mother’s insane pride of 
ancestry and inordinate desire for 
titles, as much as wealth, were quite 
beyond him. That Gertrude loved 
him was certainly ground for hope; 
but in hope he would indulge no 
more, after all he had seen, for she 
had literally discarded him—bade 
him adieu ; and henceforth in this 
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world their paths, like their graves, 
must lie far apart. 

The camp was some miles dis- 
tant, yet the report of the evening 
gun from Gun Hill came distinctly 
on the breath of the frosty wind 
over the level heaths and fields of 
that part of Hampshire, and sound- 
ed as a hint to Vere that the world, 
at Aldershot as elsewhere — the 
busy, cruel, heartless, and work-a- 
day world—was going on pretty 
much as usual ; so he awoke from 
his reverie, and set out on his re- 
turn. 

Around him the scenery was flat 
and depressing, and doubly de- 
pressing now seemed the blackness 
of the evening, the mud of the past 
day’s storm of rain and sleet, and 
the dead leaves of the departed 
year, that lay thick in the cart-ruts 
and under the bare brown hedge- 
rows. 

On entering his hut and pro- 
curing a light, the first object that 
attracted his attention was a letter 
in a black-edged envelope, ad- 
dressed to himself in an unplea- 
santlybusiness-looking handwriting, 
which, though formal, seemed not 
unfamiliar. It was from Messrs. 
Wolfe, Fox, & Graball, of Gray’s 
Inn, his uncle’s solicitors, and he 
tore it open. 

‘This may resolve all—may turn 
all in my favour yet.’ 

His uncle, Sir Joseph de Quincey 
Vere, whose favourite nephew he 
had ever deemed himself, ‘ had 
died at Mentone, bequeathing by 
will about 100,000/., all he pos- 
sessed in money, and movable 
property, plate, pictures, &c., to 
you—’ 

*To me! Bravo, dear old uncle 
Joe! how I always loved him! 
exclaimed Vere; ‘but— but,’ he 
turned the leaf, ‘a codicil leaves 
everything thus disposed to his 
housekeeper, to whom, it appears, 
he had been privately married, and 
who nursed him on his deathbed, 
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while all that is heritable goes with 
the baronetcy of course to the next 
heir, your elder cousin.’ 

How cruel—how bitter was this 
disappointment ! 

His hand trembled violently as 
he read over the brief and legal 
scrawl, and then held it to the 
candle till it was consumed to 
ashes. 

‘So, so,’ he muttered ; ‘ matters 
are no better, but no worse, than 
they were, save that all “ expec- 
tations,” as my Lady Templeton 
would call them, are gone; and 
there is nothing for it now but 
pipeclay for life.’ 

Bitter though we have said the 
disappointment was after turning 
over that fatal leaf, it fell lighter on 
the heart of Vere after the bitter- 
ness of his late interview with Ger- 
trude, to which he would revert 
again and again, during the con- 
versation that ensued with Kyrle 
Desborough, who anathematised 
uncle Joseph and his designing 
housekeeper in no measured 
terms. 

‘It isa strange coincidence,’ said 
Vere, ‘that, for the first time, to- 
night she asked me if I had heard 
from Sir Joseph lately; and here 
comes this letter.’ 

‘Nothing strange at all,’ said 
Desborough, as he struck a match 
viciously and lit a cigar; ‘they 
have seen his death in some fashion- 
able paper; the rooms of these 
lawyer fellows in Gray’s Inn adjoin 
those of the family solicitor, and 
Mére Templeton knows thereby 
the whole carte du pays.’ 

‘Oh, that is a wild speculation, 
Kyrle,and I cannot think so meanly 
of Gertrude, with all her tears and 
tenderness, that she could be under 
such influences.’ 

‘ All acting,’ persisted the cynic; 
‘ they like it.’ 

‘Ah, Kyrle, you know not how 
I love her!’ 


‘And this is the result. With 
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all the coquetry of a flirty young 
girl, she, knowing right well her 
mother’s views—perhaps necessi- 
ties—has lured you into a proposal 
to gratify her own vanity, and then 
put you off—coarsely thrown you 
over, by Jove? 

‘I have loved her tenderly and 
truly !’ 

‘ Begging a glove from her hand, 
a bud from her bouquet, a stray 
ringlet of hair, to cherish and trea- 
sure and have buried with you— 
placed next your heart, and all 
that sort of thing. I know it well ; 
but I am past all such perilous 
stuff now. Do you remember 
what Francis I.—he who declared 
that a court without ladies was 
like a spring without flowers—wrote 
with his ring upon a window in the 
old gloomy palace of Rambouillet? 
‘“* Lovely sex, too given to range ; 

Lovely sex, too prone to change ; 

Alas, what man can trust your charms, 

Or seek his safety in your arms ?”’ 

‘Hackneyed,’ retorted Vere, un- 
corking a bottle of Moselle. 

‘Not at all—don’t believe you 
ever heard the verse before. But 
to return to the melody. If De- 
rinzy is the real god of her idolatry, 
she will deserve all the misery a 
marriage with such a fellow can 
bring upon her.’ 

‘Don’t say so, Kyrle.’ 

‘Come now, don’t be a softy, 
but let me congratulate you on your 
escape. In this age of double- 
dealing, of veneer, of paper collars 
and electro-plate, what can you ex- 
pect ? continued Desborough, who 
was giving vent to one of his gusts 
against society. ‘You think, no 
doubt, that the fair Gertrude is not 
electro, but the genuine article, 
stamped with a coronet. Nobility 
—pshaw! Iam not a Radical— 
a man of my family and means 
never is—but I do believe, with 
Burns, that “ rank is but the guinea 
Stamp,” and “a man’s a man for a’ 
that.” And moreover, I think that 
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not a few of the boasted nobility 
of England deserve to be sent back 
to “ the vile dust from whence they 
sprung,” if gambling, black-legism, 
crimes on the turf and in every 
way against honour and morality, 
can degrade a class! I have known 
more than one noble snob in my 
time.’ 

‘ By Jove, Kyrle, it must be this 
strange and distorted spirit or 
view of yours that renders you so 
oblivious of the preference and 
attractions of such a girl as Rosa- 
mund Templeton.’ 

*I am not oblivious, but I have 
a strong idea of the defects of her 
mother and sister—Maud at least.’ 

‘ But you would not marry them ?” 

‘ Nor any one else, old fellow.’ 

‘What the deuce has come to 
you, Kyrle? you’ve been soured in 
your youth.’ 

Desborough twirled his heavy 
dark moustache and was silent, 
while there crept into his handsome 
face an expression that rendered 
Vere silent too. It spoke of scorn, 
hauteur, and sorrow ; so even the 
gay lady-killer Desborough Aad his 
secret and his untold story. 

‘There are many lovable andl 
right-minded women in this world, 
Kyrle,’ said Vere. 

‘Very probably, but they don’t 
come much in my way ; and, more- 
over, I don’t believe in household 
angels. But, granting what you 
aver, what does Wilkie Collins say 
on such a matter as yours ?” 

‘I cannot tell, and don’t care.’ 

‘Ah, but you should. “You 
choose a cigar, you try it, and it 
disappoints you. What do you do 
upon that? You throw it away 
and choose another. Now observe 
the application. You choose a 
woman, you try her, and she breaks 
your heart. Fool, take a lesson 
from your cigar-case! ‘Throw her 
away and try another!” After the 
spring drills have licked us into 
shape—not that the Eighth or 
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King’s ever require to be so—we 
shall leave this hole, called Alder- 
shot, behind us, and, amid fresh 
woods and pastures new, you will 
forget all about Gertrude Temple- 
ton, and find the idea that there is 
only eve woman in the world for 
you at least mighty absurd, my boy. 
And now I think we have talked 
enough on this matter to-night.’ 

As Kyrle departed it seemed to 
Vere that he had been somewhat 
of a ‘ Job’s comforter’ after all. 

In his present mood Vere shun- 
ned even the jovial Thess, for there 
the usual light-heartedness of all 
would have jarred upon his nerves, 
so he preferred to mope and moon 
in the solitude of his hut ; and this 
he did far into the night, long 
after the ‘roll’ had been called at 
tattoo and the orderly sergeants 
had seen the gas-lamps extinguished 
—at that season at eleven. In 
his easy-chair, without thinking of 
bed, he sat sunk in his own cor- 
roding thoughts, undisturbed by 
the sentries challenging the reliefs, 
the measured tread of the latter as 
they passed; crushed by the double 
blow that had come upon him, he 
heard not even the boom of the 
morning gun, or the rattle of the 
drums and the sweet shrill fifes 
playing the revetdle; he had not 
heard even a row in the adjacent 
lines, which had actually brought 
the inlying picket under arms, when 
some fellow, obnoxious to cer- 
tain tipsy youngsters of his corps, 
had resisted being ‘drawn,’ and 
fiercely resented a quart bottle of 
ink being put into his shower-bath, 
which turned him into a species of 
Othello, and prevented his appear- 
ance on parade till he had been 
operated upon by the doctor with 
a lemon. 

Feverish alike in mind and body, 
he continued to toss restlessly in 
his chair till utter exhaustion in- 
duced sleep, and he slumbered 
heavily ; yet not so much so as to 
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be without some dreams that were 
bright and happy enough to make 
life seem darker and gloomier when 
he awoke, and he was suddenly 
roused by his astonished servant 
saying loudly, 

‘ Officers’ call has sounded, sir ; 
the adjutant is telling off the bat- 
talion !’ 

Then he had to change his dress, 
accoutre, and rush to parade, or he 
would have the colonel, as the 
saying is, ‘jumping down his throat 
with his spurs on.’ 

During the past hours of that 
feverish and dreary night, while he 
had been thinking of Gertrude, 
Vere could scarcely have realised 
the idea, or adopted the conviction, 
that she had been sleepless too 
and thinking of him. She had sat 
long at the window of her room, 
muffled in a fur-lined robe, long 
after her fire had died out and she 
should have been abed, gazing 
dreamily in the direction where, 
some five miles off, she knew the 
great camp lay. 

The night was serene, and the 
bright stars looked calmly down 
from the blue dome of heaven, as 
if in their silent and peaceful 
beauty contrasting with the bitter- 
ness of the hollow world below 
them. The winter breeze had died 
away, and all was still. The long 
shadows of the trees in the avenue, 
and of King James’s oak, were 
cast by the waning moon across 
the frosty sward of the park, and 
there was a depth of stillness in 
everything that left her heart all 
undisturbed in the consciousness of 
her first great sorrow—of her first 
humiliation ; for in her heart and 
conscience Gertrude felt that, in 
acting to Vere as she had done, 
under the influence of family cir- 
cumstances and the artificial re- 
quirements of ‘her set,’ she had 
acted vilely and ungenerously. 
But the act was now, so far as she 
was concerned, beyond her recall. 
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And so she sat there, with her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, acting— 
even as he was doing in his hut— 
over and over again, in fancy, that 
interview by the stile; for Gertrude 
was unselfish by nature, though 
not so by training and the habits 
of her circle ; and she wept as she 
thought of the happiness that now 
could never be realised, and sad- 
ness stole over her musings as ‘she 
pondered the solemn questions 
which have ere now presented 
themselves to many a mourning 
spirit, and longed to penetrate the 
secrets of the grave, and learn 
things which death alone can teach 
us.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A LETTER LOST AND FOUND, 


‘He will call after the ball at 
least,’ was the thought of Gertrude 
next day. 

Vere did zof—men are not en- 
tirely masters of their own time at 
Aldershot ; thus some days elapsed 
ere he could send cards with Toby 
Finch and Clive, while to Rosa- 
mund’s great disappointment—al- 
most dismay—Desborough did the 
same. He too was on duty; ‘but 
we are always on duty at Alder- 
shot,’ added Toby. 

Vere would too probably call no 
more, thought Gertrude ; and, after 
all that had happened, situated as 
they were, what good could accrue 
from their ever meeting again ? 

Poor Rosamund, with all her 
loveliness, was not like many young 
girls, who, after that or any other 
ball, could, with intense self-com- 
placency, find much gratification 
in conning over their engagement- 
card and counting the lists of 
conquests — or victories of those 
dreary, vapid, and languid youths 
in funereal evening costume, with 
parted hair and lisping tongue, who 
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implored the favour of her hand 
for certain dances. She had only 
looked at her programme to count 
how often the name of the heed- 
less Kyrle Desborough was scrawled 
thereon, and to treasure it in con- 
sequence, for had he not her 
glove ? 

‘As for Mr. Finch,’ said Lady 
Templeton, after the two visitors 
had bowed themselves out and 
ridden off, ‘I understand he has 
nothing but his pay and his debts ; 
yet, Rosamund, you danced with 
him four timés the other night.’ 

‘He has more than you say, 
mamma,’ said Maud. 

* More ?” 

‘Yes, he has love for the turf, 
unlimited loo, and no doubt a 
thorough knowledge of good wine 
and good cigars.’ 

*O Maud, how can you speak 
thus!’ expostulated Gertrude, in a 
tone of irritation. ‘ Mr. Finch is 
a gentleman in every way, and of 
a long descent too, for he comes 
of the Sussex Finches of Henry 
VI.’s time.’ 

‘Gertrude,’ said Lady Temple- 
ton, ‘you seem almost excited. 
Such displays of emotion are bad 
form, very ; and what can it pos- 
sibly matter to us who or what this 
person is ?” 

‘But surely, mamma, such re- 
marks as those of Maud are worse 
in form and taste too !’ replied Ger- 
trude, as she retired into an oriel, 
where she sat ¢straite, and reading 
a book—upside down—till sud- 
denly Maud, who had been idling 
over a newspaper, raised her voice, 
a thin one at all times, as if 
she had lighted on something im- 
portant, and then read aloud a 
notice, under the heading of ‘ Wills 
and Bequests,’ relative to the ‘ Will 
and Codicil ofSir Joseph de Quincey 
Vere, Bart., of Quincey Court, 
Blankshire, lately deceased at Men- 
tone,’ proved by, &c., together with 
all the intelligence already con- 
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veyed by the letter of Messrs. 
Wolfe, Fox, & Graball to the luck- 
less Herbert Vere. 

‘And there is no word of his 
favourite nephew? asked Lady 
Templeton, her eyes wandering in 
malicious triumph to Gertrude. 

‘Not one word. Singular, is it 
not, mamma?” 

‘Very.’ 

A smile was exchanged between 
the dowager and her eldest daugh- 
ter, and then the subject was 
dropped, as if unworthy of further 
consideration. 

The early days of spring were 
creeping on, and they passed in 
their old routine at Ringwood 
Hall. Like her sister with regard 
to Vere, Rosamund fully shared, 
but dared not show, her thirsty 
craving to hear even the most slen- 
der tidings of Kyrle Desborough, or 
ofhismovements. Butshewas help- 
less, bound hand and foot as it 
were ; yet the love she bore him 
protected her against herself, and 
prevented her from loving others, 
in the dark time we shall have to 
record, when she had ever a rest- 
less gnawing at her heart, a clamor- 
ous fear of expectation, she knew 
not of what. And it was in those 
early spring days, when she knew 
that the now permanently absent 
Kyrle was immersed in hard drill 
at the Long Valley, that her in- 
tended marriage with Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle was formally brought 
again on the /afis, and she was 
informed that he was coming to 
propose in person. Indeed, the 
old baronet would have done so 
long before, but a terrible fit of the 
gout had enforced a protracted 
residence amid the woody seclusion 
of Winklestoke. 

‘He and I have arranged every- 
thing, Rosamund,’ said Lady Tem- 
pleton ; ‘you will be nearly nine- 
teen in August, and we propose 
that the marriage shall take place in 
that month, and in town, of course.’ 
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The girl heard her sentence in 
silence with a heart that felt crushed 
and unnaturally still. 

‘I trust that when Sir Ayling 
comes here, my dear child,’ re- 
sumed the dowager, ‘that you will 
exhibit no affectation of indiffer- 
ence, of wilfulness, or coquetry. 
But I know too well that no daugh- 
ter of mine would have the bad 
taste to adopt that rd/e.’ 

‘O mamma,’ urged the pale and 
trembling girl, ‘I cannot do what 
you ask of me—so soon at least— 
sovery soon. I shall implore him 
not to marry me yet.’ 

‘This would be the very affecta- 
tion against which I warn you,’ 
said Lady Templeton, thinking of 
her debts and difficulties with quiet 
exasperation. 

‘And to pretend that I loved 
him would be an insult to common 
sense.’ 

‘ And to good taste and morality, 
Miss Rosamund. I do not expect 
that any daughter of mine, or of 
the line of Ringwood Hall, will 
be so improper, so bad in form, 
as to love any man until he has 
placed the wedding-ring upon her 
finger !” 

With this dictum, Lady Temple- 
ton crested up her haughty and 
handsome head, with its lace gear 
fastened by two large opal pins, 
and sailed away, leaving Rosamund 
with her poor little hands buried 
amid the masses of her golden hair, 
as she bent her face over the 
nearest table and gave way to a 
passionate outburst of weeping; for 
so potent by early habit of submis- 
sion to it had the power of her 
mother become that, ruled as she 
had thus been from her merest 
childhood, she felt unable to resist. 

‘Oh, that papa had lived, or that 
Kyrle Desborough would save me" 
she whispered to herself. But the 
late Lord Templeton had been as 
much a slave to the will of his wife 
as her children had become; and 
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as for Kyrle, he had, notwithstand- 
ing all the hints of Vere, no more 
idea of the passionate love his 
half-mocking tenderness—for it was 
no better—with all his assumed 
earnestness, had kindled in the 
girl’s heart than of what was being 
transacted in the moon. 

It seemed, to those who heard 
of it, a dreadful fate for this bright 
little creature, who was all heart, 
enthusiasm, and romance; who 
when at Ringwood Hall was never 
without some hoydenish excuse to 
rush out of doors as she had been 
wont to do when she trundled her 
hoop on the terrace—now it was a 
blackbird or lark singing, or the 
perfume of the rosaries, the moon 
rising above Twiseldown Hill, the 
sun setting behind the spire of the 
village church, or the twilight or the 
starlight; and all the buoyancy and 
freshness of this young heart were 
to be chilled and crushed for ever 
in the lap of age and winter. 

Oh, what a contrast between Sir 
Ayling Aldwinkle, so wan and worn, 
so feeble in gait and slouching in 
figure, and Kyrle Desborough, in 
his dark handsome beauty and free 
bearing in the full glory of his mid- 
dle manhood ! 

‘Oh, what is this life that is be- 
fore me—destiny, fate, chance, or 
what?’ wailed Rosamund. Thenshe 
would muse, and leaning her throb- 
bing brow upon a little white hand, 
strove to think coherently. But a 
terrible passage she had read in a 
book, a passage most applicable 
and apposite to herself and her 
situation, seemed ever to be before 
her. It was on marriage, and urged 
that to wed one man whilst loving 
another was the most serious and 
grievous fault a woman could com- 
mit. ‘It involves double treachery 
and cruelty,’ said this casuist ; ‘it 
involves wounding the spirit, wither- 
ing the heart, perhaps blighting and 
soiling the soul of one who is aban- 
doned and betrayed. It involves 
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the speedy disenchantment of the 
one who is mocked by the shadow 
when he is promised the substance, 
and who grasps only the phantom, 
soulless beauty, and the husk, 
the shell, the skeleton of a dead 
affection. It entails ceaseless de- 
ception at home and abroad, by 
day and by night, at downsitting 
and at uprising ; deception in every 
relation ; deception in the tenderest 
and most endearing moments of 
existence. It makes the whole 
of a life a weary, degraded, and 
unrewarded life. A right-minded 
woman can scarcely lay deeper sin 
upon her soul, or one more certain 
to bring down a fearful expiation.’ 

In this she read her fate, her 
future—the fate into which her 
mother and her mother’s necessi- 
ties thrust her. 

About this time Gertrude was 
relieved of Colonel Derinzy’s so- 
ciety, and well-nigh daily visits, for 
a space. The colonel had begun 
to fear some ‘doocid row’ about 
Phebe Bagshaw if his little affair 
cropped up again ; and so, perhaps, 
leaving Vere to face any esclandre 
on the subject as best he might, he 
got a few weeks’ leave and went up 
to town, whither the girl flatly re- 
fused to accompany him. 

The colonel’s exchequer at pre- 
sent was shaky. He had backed 
the wrong horse at the last Derby 
for an enormous amount, and had 
got a heavier book on the race 
than ever he had before. At the 
last Newmarket meeting he was hit 
hard, and, as he was unable to 
hedge on the first hint, he was, as 
he averred, ‘in a hole.’ 

‘As for Derinzy,’ said Des- 
borough to Vere, when the spring 
drills began, ‘ you'll require to be 
careful, my boy. He won't likely 
forget the visit you paid him that 
morning, and the complimentary 
things you said to him. So he'll 
have ample opportunities, as a 
staff colonel, of nagging you and 
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seeking his revenge. So keep a 
bright look-out, Vere, old man !’ 

But Derinzy’s departure freed 
Vere of this dread ; and ere he re- 
turned, and ere the course of drills 
were fairly over, the state of events 
had altered the relative situations 
of several of our dramatis per- 
Sone. 

Not many weeks after Vere had 
been reading the letter of the legal 
sharks, which crushed his hopes 
more than even the fears of Ger- 
trude or the ambitious doctrine of 
her mother, the latter was perusing 
another epistle, the terrible effect of 
which upon the former, and on 
their affairs altogether, he could 
little have conceived. 

On the day subsequent to De- 
rinzy’s farewell visit there was found 
in the conservatory—where, by the 
date, it was supposed to have lain 
a considerable time—a letter on 
note-paper, without an envelope, 
thus compelling the finder, who 
was Maud Templeton, to read, 
which she did, with various mingled 
emotions, in which mischief and 
satisfaction were perhaps the 
highest; and then she rushed a- 
way in search of her mother. 

Without troubling the reader 
with a verbatim copy of this scrawl 
—for such it was: ungrammatical 
and ill-spelled, but not without 
some pathos of expression, born of 
the painful circumstances under 
which it was written—the letter 
proved to be from Phcebe Bagshaw 
to Herbert Vere, beginning with 
‘My dear, dear Mr. Vere,’ and 
ending with ‘Your despairing 
Pheebie,’ in which she bitterly up- 
braided him with delaying their 
marriage, after all his vows and 
promises, adding, in touching terms, 
that their story could no longer be 
concealed ; and if he did not save 
her from the fury of her father, the 
old keeper, who was a proud, cruel, 
and passionate man, she would 
cast herself into the nearest canal. 
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With what elation my Lady Tem- 
pleton laid this precious document 
before the startled and horrified 
Gertrude may be imagined. Sor- 
row, disappointment, humiliation, 
and disgust—disgust of the man 
who had showered those passionate 
kisses on her lips and eyes, and 
who had poured into her ears those 
tender speeches, known to herself 
alone — coursed rapidly through 
her mind ; and disdaining to notice 
the malicious expression that glit- 
tered in the proud and serenely 
scornful eyes of Maud, she said 
after a time, and having read the 
epistle more than once, though 
half-blind with tears that did not 
fall, she said calmly, 

‘I beg your pardon, mamma— 
beg it sincerely, for all the annoy- 
ance I have given you concerning 
this gentleman. Oh, perfidy !’ she 
added in her heart, ‘what an escape 
I have had !’ 

‘I am seldom wrong in my first 
judgments, my dear Gertrude, and 
I never liked this person Vere from 
the first moment I saw him dis- 
posed to be attentive to you.’ 

‘That is all over now, mamma,’ 
said the girl sadly, yet calmly. 

‘ There will be no necessity for 
ordering his name to be struck off 
the list of visitors, as since the ball 
he has unaccountably ceased to be 
one.’ 

‘Doubtless Miss Phoebe Bagshaw 
can account for this,’ said Maud. 
‘ Of course you will have her turned 
off the estate ?’ 

‘ Her father is an old and faithful 
servant ; we must remember that 
on one hand, and we are not 
supposed to be cognisant of his 
daughter’s affairs on the other. It 
is fortunate that none of the ser- 
vants found this,’ she added, toss- 
ing into the fire the letter which 
had dropped from the pocket of the 
colonel— perhaps drawn forth with 
his handkerchief on the day of his 
last visit to Ringwood Hall. 
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‘And ¢his is the man for whom 
I have despised Jocelyn Derinzy, 
and for whom I have been burning 
out my own heart!’ thought Ger- 
trude. 

‘Ah,’ said Lady Templeton, as 
if reading in her daughter's face 
the bitter thought that passed 
through her mind, ‘he is one of 
the middle class, and they are not 
much unlike the canai//e, my love.’ 

‘O mamma,’ exclaimed Ger- 
trude, placing her interlaced fin- 
gers above her head and looking 
upward, as if the dream of her life 
had departed, ‘do with me now 
as you will!’ 

‘Then you will accept Derinzy, 
darling, when his monetary affairs 
are quite settled, and his dear old 
grandfather, the viscount, arranges 
the increase to his allowance as 
heir to the title.’ 

Lady Templeton’s voice became 
almost tender as she spoke. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD- 
BYE 


BoisTEROUS March had succeed- 
ed February, and Valentine’s-day 
had brought its usual playful re- 
minders to sundry subs. at Alder- 
shot, in the form of penny naked 
dolls duly labelled, red herrings in 
collar-boxes, or it might be a box of 
soot, side by side with hot-house 
camellias and violets in lace-paper ; 
and Desborough had received a 
single white-kid glove, without 
having the most remote idea from 
whom it had come, or remember- 
ing that it might be—nay was—the 
neighbour of the one so heedlessly 
begged from Rosamund Temple on 
the night of the ball. But March 
had come, bringing with it the burst 
of freshness, the spirit of tender- 
ness, that the life of the new season 
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infuses in the breasts of all; for then 
the fields and upland slopes are 
becoming greener, the buds are 
swelling in hedge and tree, the 
carol of the lark sounds louder 
amid the blue air, and the black- 
bird and thrush respond joyously 
to each other from the topmost 
boughs. Now the lengthening days 
proclaimed that the hunting season 
was drawing to its close ; and Vere 
had remarked that since that morn- 
ing referred to in our opening chap- 
ter, when a frost had spoiled the 
scent and stopped the hunt, the 
Ringwood carriage had been ab- 
sent from every meet, thus Vere 
had looked for it in vain. 

Should he ever see Aer again? 
he asked of himself. 

There seemed no chance of that, 
as in a Hants paper a paragraph 
announced that the family had left 
the Hall for London, where De- 
rinzy was lingering still on extended 
leave. 

‘Gone to London at this season 
—for what ?’ said Desborough. 

Vere’s heart not unnaturally sug- 
gested settlements and trousseau ; 
for what else could take them up 
to town when nothing in particular 
was on the fafis? Yet his present 
alarm was a false one ; the visit was 
merely a flying one; even their 
West End mansion was not opened ; 
and he was destined to see her once 
again ere he left Aldershot; and 
that unexpected meeting nearly 
obliterated all the tenderness of 
the twilight interview by the lonely 
stile. 

One evening towards the end of 
the month, when he and Finch had 
returned aftera ride as faras Basing- 
stoke, past that same stile between 
the hedgerows, which to Finch was 
only associated with the throwing 
off of the hounds, but to Vere was 
painfully connected with the ‘throw- 
ing off’ of himself, they were met 
by Desborough, who came hurry- 
ing from the mess-hut to meet them. 
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‘ Hurrah !—heard the news ?” he 
asked breathlessly. 

‘News! repeated Vere, whose 
heart vibrated painfully with one 
thought ; ‘ what news ? We’ve been 
out of camp since morning parade. 
What is up?” 

‘We're off to the West Indies, 
old fellow ; that is all.’ 

‘This is a joke, Kyrle; we are 
not due for foreign service just yet.’ 
. ‘Fact, though, my boy; it is in 
this evening’s orders. Three com- 
panies under me—me, my man— 
start at once for Jamaica, 7d 
Southampton 

‘Why three ?” 

‘ The rest of the battalion to fol- 
low, if required.’ 

‘Required for what ?’ 

‘ The suppression of an expected 
shindy among the Niggers; some 
artillery gowith us. Thank Heaven, 
we'll escape the silver dust of the 
Long Valley—dust worse than that 
of Delhi—the sham-fighting, and 
field manoeuvres, anyhow. Dis- 
mount, and we'll have a quiet 
drink over it.’ 

In the assembly-room of the 
mess-hut all the officers of the bat- 
talion had already gathered, and 
were discussing the news, mostly 
through the medium of many bran- 
dy-and-sodas, and Vere found 
Kyrle’s news, which he was at 
first disposed to view as a hoax, 
fully confirmed ; their company and 
two others were actually detailed 
to depart at once, and under Kyrle, 
as senior captain. 

‘So, my boy, the devil a doubt 
about it,’ added that officer 
gaily. 

‘I wish it had been for Bengal,’ 
said Clive. 

‘Why? we've had enough of 
Bengal,’ said a red-faced captain. 

* Because the Bengal side of the 
punkah is the best—you know the 
saying.’ 

‘By Jove, it is all one to me!’ 
shouted Toby Finch, as the mess- 
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waiter poured him out a foaming 
glass of seltzer-and-curacgoa ; ‘one 
requires money or credit to carry 
on the civil war here; and un- 
luckily I have more of the latter 
than the former, and the sooner 
I’m off to see the world again, the 
better.’ 

‘In three days we shall be gone,’ 
said some one reflectively. 

‘Much may be done in three 
days,’ exclaimed Kyrle. ‘ Why, 
man alive, I started for service 
against the hill tribes from Bahar 
on a three hours’ notice, and that 
during the hot season, when the 
west wind is scorching, and the 
water nearly boiled in the men’s 
canteens. Now our nags must go 
to Tattersall’s, unless some con- 
fiding fellows take them off our 
hands here. But we'll have enough 
to do—outfits to select for self and 
men, baggage to reduce, and love- 
letters to burn—’ 

* Yours, Kyrle, will make a blaze 
like that of old Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre,’ said Clive. 

‘ They were numerous, then ?” 

‘ About six thousand, somebody 
has it.’ 

‘By Jove, Clive has been cram- 
ming for a little exam.,’ said Kyrle. 
‘ There goes the dressing-drum for 
mess—the last day but one that we 
shall dine together for a while, and 
have,’ as he sang, with a full mellow 
voice, 

‘One bumper at parting, though many 
Have been at this board since we met ; 
The fullest, the saddest of any 
Remains to be quaffed by us yet.”’ 

As a soldier accustomed to the 
exigencies of the service, with all 
its sudden starts and transitions, 
this unexpected order for the West 
Indies did not take Vere by sur- 
prise. With the enforced and ac- 
tive occupation it gave him among 
his men it rather afforded a relief 
and refuge from his own thoughts ; 
yet all was past, he deemed—long 
since past and over—between him 
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and Gertrude Templeton ; and the 
sooner thesea rolled between them, 
the better. Still, as he thought this 
in bitterness of heart, he could not 
regret that he had ever met or 
learned to love her. 

The preparations for departure 
were all the more elaborate that 
the detached companies were start- 
ing for the West Indies at the wrong 
end of the year, and not in Octo- 
ber, the month when troops usually 
embark for these tropical isles, and 
for Africa, Malta, and Gibraltar. 

The necessary lists were made 
up of the officers and men, with a 
separate one of the women and 
children to be embarked, in order 
that each person might be entered 
on the ship’s books, and that not 
an hour’s delay might take place 
in the issue of their provisions. 
Then there were the embarkation 
returns, with the number of arms, 
accoutrements, and the quantities 
of clothing, camp equipage, am- 
munition, and so forth, and pro- 
viding the men with coarse canvas 
frocks or other fatigue dresses to 
wear while on board the transport ; 
and many other details to civilians 
unknown, including the little bill 
for ‘barrack damages’ done to 
John Bull’s princely huts in the 
North Camp. 

The eventful day soon came; 
the baggage had already gone, with 
the artillery, by rail to Southamp- 
ton ; and on a fine sunny morning, 
after the men had breakfasted, the 
three companies of the Eighth or 
King’s fell in before the lines of 
the First Division, fully accoutred 
and in heavy marching order, with 
their greatcoats rolled on the top 
of the knapsacks, as was then the 
fashion, their canteens and haver- 
sacks, for the last inspection of the 
colonel and brigade-major, whose 
duty it was to see them marched 
from the camp to the railway 
station, punctually as the hour was 
clanged by the famous Sebastopol 
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bell, on which the hours are, or 
were, announced to the troops at 
Aldershot. 

They mustered some two hun- 
dred and fifty bayonets—all hand- 
some, well-trained, and stalwart 
young fellows, and all in the high- 
est animal spirits; and thus even 
Herbert Vere caught the infection 
from those around him. 

Arrivals at, and departures from, 
Aldershot are too common to ex- 
cite general interest either in the 
vast double camp or its vicinity ; 
but our battalion of the Eighth had 
been popular both among the 
thousands quartered there and in 
the neighbourhood. Nearly all 
the officers were fond of field 
sports, rode well to hounds, and 
all had given more than one bril- 
liant ball; thus the sudden move- 
ment of the companies in ques- 
tion excited much speculation. It 
was an important matter for those 
who were left behind and were 
soon to follow; and thus there 
was an unusual gathering to see 
them off. 

A crowd of soldiers belonging 
to many regiments assembled for 
this purpose ; among them might be 
seen more than one woman or girl, 
with eyes red and inflamed by weep- 
ing — the wife or sweetheart who 
was inexorably to be left behind. 

‘I hope the rest of the regiment 
will soon follow,’ said Kyrle to the 
adjutant, after the inspection at 
open order with fixed bayonets 
was over. 

‘ Then you evidently hope, Des- 
borough, that the shindy with the 
Niggers won't be soon over ?” 

‘Of course not. Why the blazes 
should we go out for nothing? 
But here comes the band—and 
now good-bye to everybody.’ 

‘God speed Captain Desbo- 
rough!’ cried some of those who 
were left behind, waving their for- 
age-caps, for Kyrle was a favourite 
officer. 
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‘Good-bye, boys! God bless 
you all!’ 

‘Hurrah! mingled with the 
crash of the band, as the companies 
broke into sections of fours and 
proceeded past the long line of 
huts, vehemently cheered ; and at 
the entrance of the camp fresh 
shouts greeted them from a crowd 
of rustics and other civilians, who 
accompanied them on the Farn- 
borough road, when the echoing 
woodlands replied to the strains 
of ‘Good-bye, sweetheart, good- 
bye ;’ but save among the poor 
women referred to, who strove to 
keep abreast of certain sections, 
and pressed some fellow’s hand 
ever and anon, or perhaps affec- 
tionately retained it, nothing but 
jollity was seen and laughter heard 
on every side. 

As the companies drew near the 
railway station and were halted for 
a few minutes, and while the 
engine of their special train was 
giving the usual preliminary snorts, 
one or two private carriages were 
drawn up by the wayside to let 
their occupants observe the scene. 
So occupied was Vere by the com- 
plaints or requests of a number of 
soldiers’ wives who crowded about 
him, that these few minutes nearly 
elapsed before he saw that one of 
those vehicles was the carriage of 
Lady Templeton. 

With something of resolute in- 
difference to what either of her 
younger girls might feel, she and 
Maud had contrived to combine a 
visiting expedition to Basingstoke 
with a view of the departing sol- 
diers ; so they duly came in the 
magnificent family chariot, with its 
hammercloth covered with armorial 
bearings, which—like the noble 
pair of three-hundred-guinea step- 
pers that drew? oll flecked with 
foam under the chafing of the 
bearing-rein, the coachman with 
wig and bouquet, and the two 
tall powdered footman—were all a 
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portion of the state that still sur- 
vived the late lord of Ringwood 
Hall. 

Kyrle Desborough was going— 
in a few minutes more would be 
gone for ever—and two ideas 
filled the soul of Rosamund Tem- 
pleton: she would never, never 
see him again, too probably; and 
he did not love her. Of that she 
was becoming convinced at last. 
Pride and dignity had evaporated, 
and, in the fullness of her great 
passion—a passion mixed with 
self-upbraiding—the poor child, as 
she watched him bustling about, 
sword in hand, with his V.C. and 
medal on his breast, with all its 
clasps—the ladder of glory (or of 
poverty, as Maud more wisely 
deemed it)—Rosamund was re- 
peating and thinking to herself, 

‘He is going away—away to 
the West Indies—to Jamaica, and 
I shall see him no more; and I 
love him so! It is hard to bear— 
hard to bear! How mean I am! 
Oh, if Maud knew all—and of that 
kiss! Why did he not speak 
then? Was it fear of mamma? 
Just a word ; after that kiss Kyrle 
might have told me anything. If 
he did not love, why dared he to 
kiss me? and if he loved me, why 
did he not say so?” 

Poor little Rosamund knew no- 
thing of Madame de Staél, yet she 
thought with her that ‘love is only 
an episode in a man’s life. It is 
the whole object of a woman’s.’ 
Then ever recurred the thought, 
Did Desborough love her, but fear- 
ed her mother’s ambition ? He was 
going away to where he would 
form new and other ties, and thus 
in the years to come—the vista 
that looks so long to a girl of 
eighteen—she would fade utterly 
out of his memory. She had not 
even touched his fancy, and would 
pass out of it for ever, even as the 
echoes of the departing drums 
would die away upon the road. 
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‘What a fool I am!’she would think, 
with a bitter smile; ‘ but I cannot 
help it—I cannot help it; Iam a 
poor weak little thing 

Suddenly the eye of Vere caught 
the carriage with its occupants. 
There they sat, Lady Templeton 
and Maud on one side, and Ger- 
trude and Rosamund with their 
backs to the portly old bewigged 
coachman, fresh, serene, and bright- 
eyed, fair in face and graceful in 
form, with toilettes that were per- 
fection, looking as only highly- 
bred Englishwomen can _ look, 
with Sir Ayling, the genuine type 
of an antiquated beau, mounted 
on a quiet old roadster, beside 
them, and a very feeble escort he 
seemed. 

As Kyrle Desborough com- 
manded the departing troops, Vere 
led his company, and, under the 
strictness of Aldershot discipline, 
he could not then quit his place 
in the ranks to say even a word 
of farewell, and he somehow sig- 
nally failed to catch the eyes of 
any of the Templeton party ; even 
old Sir Ayling ignored him, which 
was perplexing, as he knew that 
the few officers of the detachment 
must be conspicuous enough. 

He was pained as well as per- 
plexed ; they seemed to look over, 
past, or anywhere but at him! He 
had hoped for at least a farewell 
bow from all—for a parting smile 
—a sad one perhaps from Aer ; 
but when he was at last enabled to 
approach, and their eyes, as if by 
fascination, did meet, she accorded 
him a quiet and serene, but brief, 
stare of utter non-recognition, and 
—turned her gaze away ! 

Vere fell back into his place, and 
a full minute elapsed ere he became 
aware that Toby Finch was talking 
to him. 

‘And that is Aldwinkle with 
them,’ he was saying; ‘ by Jove,a 
game old gentleman.’ 

‘If he heard you, you would 
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never have your legs under his 
mahogany again,’ said Clive. 

‘Never likely I shall, so what 
are the odds? The chief thing I 
respect about the old fellow is, his 
perfect taste in burgundy and cigars. 
I tested both when covert shooting 
at Winklestoke.’ 

Vere looked towards the carriage 
of the Templetons no more; but 
his six brother officers, all of whom 
had enjoyed the hospitality of 
Ringwood Hall, went forward in 
succession, bade the ladies adieu, 
heard them murmur some well-bred 
good wishes, and then sprang into 
the train, which shot away out of 
the station amid the reiterated 
cheers of those it bore and of those 
who beheld it. 

Among the women in the crowd 
who watched their departure, and 
watched in vain for the tall hand- 
some figure of her betrayer among 
them, was Phcebe Bagshaw—for 
Derinzy was still in London. 

Amid that crowd were many 
whose sad eyes followed the swiftly 
speeding train—eyes that might 
never again look on those they 
loved and wept for. Many of these 
were women in worn and faded 
attire, and some with children in 
their arms, but all poverty-stricken ; 
and these were unfortunate crea- 
tures who were either beyond the 
proportion or number allowed to 
go per company, or were married 
without the colonel’s leave; and 
from these something of a wail of 
despair mingled with the last cheer 
of the on-lookers, as the train, di- 
minished to a speck, vanished in 
the distance. 

‘Cut you dead, did she? after 
all that scene at the stile, by Jove!’ 
exclaimed Kyrle Desborough to 
Vere, who had secured a compart- 
ment for himself and friend ; ‘ bah, 
old fellow ! you have felt a deeper 
wound than this.’ 

‘When ?” 

‘In the Terai of Nepaul.’ 
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‘The shot there broke my arm, 
but this shot of hers seems to have 
broken my heart !’ 

‘ Stuff, man ! how can you run on 
so? Hearts don’t break; it’s all 
bosh. Look—these walls covered 
with ivy are the ruins of Basing 
House, left just as Cromwell’s 
people battered it.’ 

But Vere was in no mood for 
archeology. By that stolid stare 
it was but too evident that she had 
schooled herself —if indeed she 
required schooling, which he now 
doubted—to renounce him. Hefelt 
intense humiliation and bitterness, 
but little anger, and forced himself 
to own that he was suffering a 
greater depth of sorrow than he 
had yet encountered ; and heed- 
less of all Kyrle’s well-meant and 
rattling attempts to rouse him, he 
gave way to reverie, recalling all 
the sweetness of the past with its 
hopes, and imaging a future that 
had but cne idea in it—the figure 
of Gertrude Templeton for ever 
blotted out, so far as he was con- 
cerned. He was thus indulging in 
the luxury of griefs real ‘and imagi- 
nary, when he was roused by Kyrle 
shouting, 

‘Here’s Winchester — five mi- 
nutes’ stop for a brandy-and-soda. 
Rouse yourself, Vere ; if she is able 
to tolerate, even think of,—nay, 
how much more to love ?—this fel- 
low Derinzy, is she worthy of your 
affection? Look alive; Regulus 
rolled in his tub of nails is nothing 
to you! Jump out—by Jove, there 
is a stunning girl at the refreshment- 
bar ! 

Under the influence of Des- 
borough, Vere began to feign an 
indifference which he did not feel, 
and often smiled to hide his real 
and secret emotion. Herstony stare 
haunted him, yet, singular to say, 
he never in any way connected her 
changed demeanour with the real 
source of it. In the course of 
events he had somehow forgotten 
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his meeting with Phoebe Bagshaw 
—forgotten even her very exist- 
ence. 

All the rest of that day, however, 
proved somewhat of a dream to 
him ; nothing seemed to stand out 
very prominently but the serene 
cold glance of Gertrude; and every- 
thing and everybody else came 
to be vague and misty in outline. 
And yet it was a day of much 
bustle, hurry, and excitement. 

In speaking of Gertrude to Vere, 
never once did Desborough men- 
tion Rosamund. He was one of 
those easy-going pleasant fellows 
who flirt, coquette, dance, say pretty 
nothings in a pleasing way, yet 
have no desire to marry any one 
and relinquish their liberty ; but to 
whom /fe girl, whether found early 
or late, becomes all the world at 
once. She could never be that par- 
ticular girl to him; and it was all 
too late now. 

* Here is the Itchen Viaduct, and 
there is Southampton,’ said he, as 
the train glided across the river; 
‘a long good-bye, I hope, to Alder- 
shot. I leave it with all the virtues 
I possessed when I entered it.’ 

From the station to the tidal 
dock, where H.M. steam transport 
Bannockburn lay, with blue-peter 
flying at the fore, was but a short 
distance; and as Desborough’s 
companies had only drums and 
fifes, they did not attract much 
attention; no great crowd was 
collected. The soldiers speedily 
poured along the gangway and 
were formed up on the main deck, 
till told off to the berths in the 
‘lobster-pot,’ as the transport was 
termed by the crews of the adjacent 
craft. 

The berths were soon allotted ; 
the accoutrements hung up, the 
arms racked, the watches and guard 
formed, countless returns signed 
by Desborough on the table in the 
cabin, on the head of the capstan, 
or on the back of any one who 
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chanced to be near; and then the 
officers, with those of the artillery, 
some staff, and others who were 
going to Jamaica, all adjourned to 
the nearest hotel, to fraternise and 
dine together for the last time in 
old England ; and a jovial dinner 
they had. 

‘Ah, Toby, my boy,’ said Clive, 
‘no more runs up to town, and 
coming down by the cold - meat 
train.’ 

‘No more quiet little dinners 
for two at Richmond or Green- 
wich,’ added Kyrle ; ‘ no sly meet- 
ings at St. Paul’s, to count the two 
hundred and sixty steps to the 
whispering gallery. Poor St. Paul’s! 
to what strange uses may we come 
at last!’ 

‘To-morrow must see us on the 
ocean,’ said Toby Finch, whose 
speech had become somewhat inar- 
ticulate; ‘on the deep and dark- 
blue—’ 

‘Stomach-stirring ocean,’ inter- 
rupted Kyrle. 

‘And what then? asked Toby 
sharply. 

‘You'll be mighty white about 
the gills, Toby, my boy, and sing- 
ing dolorously, 

‘Steward, hasten, bring a basin ; 

What the deuce is ailing me ? 
If it’s handy, get some brandy—" 
But you know the rest.’ 

That night Vere drank as deeply 
as any of them, but failed to drown 
thought. He had been taught a 
cruel and fatal lesson—that one he 
deemed pure and good and true 
could play a species of double part, 
and prove fickle, worldly, and in- 
sulting ; so the seeds of mistrust— 
bitter mistrust—were sown and grew 
fast. 

Would they ever wither and die ? 
Time will show. 

The party separated—or broke 
up— after singing a portion of 
‘Rule Britannia,’ of which no man 
among them could recollect the 
whole. 
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Vere passed a night—or morning 
rather—of fever and restlessness, 
and expended countless matches 
to see how the weary hours suc- 
ceeded each other, one aching 
thought ever before him, and sleep 
rendered still more impossible by 
the row going on in the hotel, where 
Finch, Clive, Prior, and other mad- 
caps were having in the corridors 
and on the staircase a free fight with 
pillows, snatched sometimes from 
under the heads of infuriated sleep- 
ers, whose boots were shied all 
over the house ; and for hours, amid 
singing and laughter, their pranks 
continued, till day stole in, and 
brought with it no relief to Vere, 
for still the bitter sense of morti- 
fication, love, and wounded self- 
esteem were strong within him ; 
and he was glad when, for change 
of scene, he could hasten on board 
the transport, which was now ready 
for sea, and had all the horses for 
the artillery slung on board in their 
horse-hammocks. 

The soldiers were all on deck, 
and many of them looked pale in 
the light of the morning, for already 
the order had been given to clear 
the ship; and on the quay stood 
some women weeping—poor crea- 
tures who had come all the way 
from Aldershot to have one more 
glance at their departing husbands, 
and more than one held up her 
baby to poor Tom, or Bill, or Joe, 
who might never kiss it more. 

Many of the soldiers, who had no 
such regrets or cares to oppress 
them, looked brightand gay enough, 
uttering jests onevery side; for they 
were full of life, and change of scene 
was before them, whether in Ja- 
maica or Japan was all one to them ; 
but the gayest there were the group 
of officers with some ladies on the 
poop, talking and laughing together 
like old friends already, and taking 
their last view of bustling South- 
ampton. 

‘Now then,’ shouted the boat- 
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swain, ‘stand by and clear the 
gangway! By your leave, gentlemen 
—by your leave, ladies; all for 
shore must go at once.’ 

At that moment a tatterdemalion 
wild-looking Irishwoman—a poor 
creature who had evidently travel- 
led far afoot—perhaps all night— 
too late to bid her son adieu, came 
rushing along the jetty just as the 
boatswain spoke. She uttered a 
shrill shriek as she was rather 
roughly thrust back from the gang- 
way, while a handsome young sol- 
dier, with streaming eyes, waved 
his cap to her. 

Then, oblivious of all around, 
she cast herself on her knees, with 
her gray hairdishevelled, and throw- 
ing her eyes and bare arms upward, 
cried in a piercing voice, 

‘May God and His blessed mo- 
ther preserve you, Pat, from danger 
and evil! And they will too,’ she 
added, ‘if ye never forget the 
prayers I’ve taught you.’ 

‘T’ll look after him, mother,’ 
cried Kyrle Desborough cheerily. 
‘ By Jove, Vere,’ he added, ‘ poor 
Paddy forgets many things, but 
his religion never !" 

The gangway was run on shore, 
a hawser forward thrown off, falling 
with a splash into the water ; while 
a few revolutions of the screw and 
a turn of the wheel, grasped by a 
strong burly fellow, canted the 
ship’s head to seaward. 

‘Cast off that hawser astern!’ 
cries a voice from the bridge. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ istheready response. 
It is uncoiled from the timber head, 
and as it too falls splash into the 
water, all feel and know instinctive- 
ly that the last tie with the shore— 
the last link with old England—is 
broken, and that they are fairly 
off. 

‘Good-bye, Mary darling !’ cries 
a soldier. 

‘The Lord in heaven bless you, 
Pat!’ feebly responds a voice from 
the receding shore, where the figures 
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of the weepers are diminishing fast, 
for already the middle of the basin 
has been reached. 

Conspicuous on the poop in his 
scarlet tunic was the tall figure of 
Kyrle Desborough, waving his cap, 
not to the crowd of on-lookers, 
but to those women of the Eighth 
who were left behind, and among 
whom, ere he stepped on board, he 
had emptied the contents of his 
purse, always an ample one ; for 
with all his pretended cynicism, 
there was no warmer heart than 
Kyrle’s in the service. 

Objects on the shore blended 
fast ; already the tall and slender 
octagonal tower of St. Michael’s 
church—that famous landmark for 
ships—began to sink ; and to the 
eyes of those who watched her, the 
mists of the morning gradually 
shrouded and seemed to swallow 
up the Bannockburn, as with all 
her living freight she glided down 
Southampton Water with her head 
towards Calshot Castle. 

The general bustle of the scene 
on board, the rousing of the fore- 
and-aft canvas out of its nettings, 
and setting the topsails when the 
wind served, the necessity for see- 
ing to the comforts and arrange- 
ments of the soldiers below, had 
the usual mechanical effect on the 
mind of Vere, and stifled many of 
those tender thoughts in which he 
might have indulged amid solitude. 
But ere long perfect quietness 
stole over the great ship; every 
rope was coiled away in its place, 
and every man ere midday was past 
seemed to have settled down into 
his place; and when the drums 
beat at sunset, it seemed an illusive 
dream that Vere was so far from 
Aldershot, from Ringwood Hall, 
and all that had so lately filled his 
thoughts ; and that but four-and- 
twenty hours had elapsed since he 
had last looked into the dark-blue 
eyes of the girl he loved so dearly 
and so hopelessly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
JANUARY AND MAY. 


A ROMANTIC interest is stirred in 
every breast when witnessing the 
departure of troops for foreign ser- 
vice at any time, but more than all 
in a season of strife; and how much 
must love and affection for one of 
the departing deepen the interest, 
especially in the heart of an en- 
thusiastic girl! Every one travels 
nowadays, the appliances for which 
are so cheap and swift; but every 
one is not a soldier, and every one 
is not going far away, to face can- 
non-balls and rifle-shot ! 

The statesman, says Major Ran- 
kin in his Sketches, devotes his 
time, talent, and health, his days 
and nights, to his country. ‘Who 
can appreciate his labours and 
anxieties, his noble abnegation of 
self, the magnitude of his sacrifices 
and his services? But,’ adds this 
gallant fellow, the /4as¢ man 
killed in the Crimea,—‘ but the wo- 
men of Britain—the wives, the mo- 
thers, the sisters of soldiers—what 
do they contribute to the war? 
One gives the father of her chil- 
dren; another her dear son, the 
pride of her old age; a third a bro- 
ther ; a fourth, perhaps one who 
stood in a dearer relation still, 
whose loss would crush her young 
heart, make life a blank to her, 
and leave her the sorrow, too deep 
for utterance, of unwedded widew- 
hood.’ 

If Kyrle Desborough fell, this 
was what Rosamund would feel 
herself in her heart to be—an un- 
wedded widow—so fully had the 
passion for him filled her soul; yet 
it was on the very day he quitted 
Aldershot, for ever, as it proved to 
many, and when Rosamund saw 
Kyrle’s handsome dark face and 
heard his pleasant voice for the 
last time, that her dée noire, Sir 
Ayling Aldwinkle, made his pro- 
posal in due form, and nearly as 
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coolly as if he had been rising to 
address the House. 

Seated alone in the recess of one 
of the many oriels of Ringwood 
Hall, with her cheek resting on 
her hand, she was gazing out on 
the sunny level landscape, lost 
in thought, and still seeming to 
hear in her ears the hurrahs of the 
departing soldiers, and the cadence 
of the band with its farewell airs, 
when Lady Templeton stood beside 
her, and, though all unused to ten- 
derness or to the melting mood, 
even when having her own selfish 
ends to serve, put one arm caress- 
ingly around her. 

‘You know for what purpose, 
my darling child, Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle is here?’ said the 
dowager. 

‘I cannot, I do not dare to think, 
mamma.’ 

‘Impossible ; guess!’ (with a grim 
attempt at being arch.) 

‘I care not even to guess,’ re- 
plied Rosamund wearily ; and her 
little pale face fell, and she seemed 
ready to weep, but controlled her- 
self by a disdainful effort. 

‘He wrote to you, under cover 
to me.’ 

‘I know, mamma.’ 

‘ And you read his letter ?” 

‘ Scarcely.’ 

‘In that letter he announced 
that he would see you personally, 
and propose.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Think of his enormous wealth, 
my dear, and of what that can do 
for usa//. Your papa, Rosamund, 
was as obstinate as a mule before 
I married him; poor Sir Ayling 
has no will of his own, and you 
might do anything with him— 

‘But love him.’ 

‘Love has nothing to do with 
the matter in hand.’ 

‘ Nothing whatever, certainly, on 
my part at least.’ 

‘Nor should it, until you are 
married. He will formally propose 
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for your hand to-day. You must 
have expected this ?” 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said the girl, 
shivering ; ‘but oh, dearest mamma, 
he is so old ! 

‘All the better; he will be a 
quiet, easy-going, respectable hus- 
band, whose wild oats were sown 
long ago.’ 

‘Yes, very long ago!’ thought 
Rosamund contemptuously. 

‘Your position, even as_ the 
daughter of Lord Templeton, will 
be vastly improved, for his settle- 
ments are magnificent. But here 
he comes, and—I shall leave you.’ 

And quietly, as if she had been 
acting a part in ‘genteel comedy, 
exit Lady Templeton, leaving her 
daughter very miserable and with 
many conflicting thoughts. 

Sir Ayling approached the girl 
with a little would-be juvenile skip, 
and a bright simper rippling over 
the puckers of his colourless old 
face; while Rosamund, in rapid 
succession, became pale, then red, 
then pale again ; then flurried and 
trembling, cold and weary, and 
finally defiant; for, as if by very 
contrast, there came vividly before 
her the handsome face and figure 
of the soldier she had seen that 
morning, with his delightful voice, 
gallant bearing, and high animal 
spirits—the man whom she believed 
in her heart loved her, yet feared, 
for her mother, to avow it. Thus, 
for a time, stronger grew the spirit 
of defiance in the heart of the girl, 
but it was a spirit fated not to last. 

‘You—you got my letter, Miss 
Rosamund ?’ said Sir Ayling, draw- 
ing near her a chair, and jauntily 
seating himself thereon. 

‘ Yes, under cover to mamma.’ 

‘Precisely so, under cover to 
mamma; and what have you 
thought of it?” he asked insinuat- 
ingly. 

‘ That it was droll.’ 

‘Droll?’ his heart beat, but not 
with pleasure; ‘droll?’ he added. 
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‘Come now, my dear Miss Rosa- 
mund—’ 

‘Yes, Sir Ayling,’ replied Rosa- 
mund, beating the carpet with a 
pretty foot, and with difficulty re- 
straining her tears, as he took one 
of her plump little hands between 
his very white but thin and shriv- 
elled fingers. 

‘ Was it not clear in its purport?’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘Rosamund, dearest Rosamund 
—but may I call you so?’ 

‘Do.’ 

‘ Thanks, darling.’ 

‘ Papa always called me so.’ 

Though quite apposite, this re- 
mark of Rosamund’s was unplea- 
sant, and a shade of annoyance 
crossed the aristocratic old face of 
the lord of Winklestoke. 

‘But what were you about to 
add to your letter?’ asked Rosa- 
mund, facing him fully, as if brought 
to bay. 

The same noonday sun that 
streamed in broad beams through 
the oriel, lighting up the golden 
hair of the young girl, who was not 
yet in the noon of life, and was 
naturally buoyant in spirit, bright 
and beautiful as the Aurora of 
Guido, also lighted up, but as if 
with silver frost, the thin white hair 
and withered cheek of ‘the lean and 
slippered pantaloon’ whoaddressed 
her; though he did not wear slip- 
pers then, but glazed boots, the 
daintiest that Regent Street could 
produce. 

‘What more have you to say to 
me than the letter contained ?’ re- 
peated Rosamund, ashe had paused 
irresolutely. 

‘That all my future happiness 
depends upon your reply to it.’ 

How much more he had now of 
the past than of the future, that 
glorious inheritance of the young! 

‘I know,’ he urged, ‘my own 
unworthiness of your hand and of 
your heart, though happily it can 
have formed no other attachment ; 
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but every endeavour of my future 
life shall be to love, to serve, and 
watch over you.’ 

She raised her humid eyes from 
the vacant task of tracing the carpet 
pattern, and saw that those of the 
old man were regarding her earnest- 
ly, even ardently. 

‘You may deem that there is 
some disparity in our years,’ con- 
tinued Sir Ayling, feeling doubtless 
that it was piteous to have to pay 
his court in this fashion ; ‘ yet I do 
not think it impossible fer a mar- 
riage to be perfectly and serenely 
happy, without all that rapture that 
—that—aw—you know all I mean, 
described by poets and novelists : 
those glows of passion which never 
last, and are often followed by the 
weariness and disappointment of 
years. Thus, dearest Rosamund, 
with your good mamma’s permis- 
sion— 

‘O Sir Ayling, why torment me 
with mamma’s permission? What 
do you—what can you—see in me? 
Ihave no heart. I am not good 
enough for you. In town there 
are hundreds more suitable for you 
than I.’ 

‘No, no, my dearest girl; I am 
surely old enough to know my own 
mind.’ 

‘Quite; but not old enough to 
know mine. I must own,’ she 
added, willing to conciliate, ‘to 
having much esteem and great 
friendship for you, with gratitude 
for the honour you do me.’ 

‘Surely these sentiments will be 
changed in time for those of greater 
tenderness ? They must yield, dear 
Rosamund, to the ardour of mine.’ 

She looked in the faded face, 
with its thin aristocratic nose and 
brilliantly-white Parisian teeth, and 
with difficulty restrained an emo- 
tion to laugh or to weep, she 
scarcely knew which. 

‘I lke you in one way well 
enough, because you are good, 
kind, gentle, and—and —’ 
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‘What, my darling ? 

‘You remind me of papa.’ 

Sir Ayling winced again ; but he 
pressed to his lips the hand he 
held, on which she drew it away ; 
yet, nothing daunted —he had 
made love to scores in his time, 
and could do so by rote—he said, 

‘You will know your own mind 
ere long, my dear girl. Already, 
thanks to your mamma and family, 
I look upon you as my affianced 
wife: even the petty matter of the 
settlements has been fully ad- 
justed.,’ 

Rosamund shivered, and mut- 
tered, 

‘Such torment, such tyranny it 
is—in this age of the world too! 
O Kyrle, Kyrle, you might have 
saved me from it, and you would 
not!’ 

A strange hardness stole into the 
expression of her eyes; and Sir 
Ayling, who watched her atten- 
tively, felt himself at a disadvan- 
tage—she was so cool, so unim- 
pressed by all his attempted 
blandishments. Yet he returned 
to the charge, and, taking her face 
caressingly between his hands, in 
a fatherly way, said, 

‘I will not hurry you, darling : 
you have to name “Ae day; and 
ere long I shall teach you to love 
me, and you will be happier when 
it is all over.’ 

‘All over! would that I could ° 
die!’ thought Rosamund, as he 
printed a cold kiss on her fair 
forehead, and jauntily tripped a- 
way on tip-toe, humming an air, 
and rubbing his old withered paws, 
as much as to say, ‘ Egad, that’s all 
settled at last !’ 

In her indignant, defiant, and 
desperate view of the whole situa- 
tion, Rosamund had been forget- 
ting all about her promise of 
obedience to her mother—about 
the perilous state of their monetary 
matters, and the threatened shame, 
ruin, and deprivation of all the 
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state and luxury to which they had, 
by use and wont, been accustomed 
as a second nature—till suddenly 
the whole gulf seemed to open at 
the feet of the unhappy girl, and, 
bowing her face upon her hands, 
she gave way to a passion of bitter 
tears. 

Then, desirous of solitude, and 
to avoid all her family—even the 
gentle Gertrude, for she had been 
changed sorely and strange of late, 
taking odd views of human na- 
ture, and bitter ones of men—she 
hurried forth and sought the cool 
recesses of the chase, where all the 
grand old trees were budding now 
and bursting into leaf with the 
tender greenery of spring; and long 
she wandered there, sunk in cor- 
roding thoughts—on through the 
tangled wood, by the windings of 
a tiny stream that joined the White- 
water ; and, seeking to avoid the 
glare of the sun, she sat down by 
the root of an old tree, with a 
hunted expression in her eye, as if 
some one was pursuing her—sat 
down in a place surrounded by a 
literal grove of those bushes from 
the locality of which the camp ob- 
tained its Saxon name—a/der holz, 
or the copse of alders. 

She felt that to marry Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle was her inevitable doom, 
unless—she knew not what inter- 
vened. 

Was such a marriage as this her 
mother had cruelly planned the 
consummation of that all-engross- 
ing thought which ever fills the 
bosom of the young, especially the 
ardent and imaginative, from the 
monarch on his throne to the 
peasant at his plough? Could such 
be the realisation of that soft dream 
which makes the pulses of the heart 
to quicken, the nerves to thrill, and 
ofall that poet, painter, and novelist 
have striven to depict—of two per- 
sons so suited to each other in 
thought, in heart, and tempera- 
ment, that their union alone was 
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required to make one perfect and 
harmonious whole—the union that, 
if left to God or Nature, and not 
to man, might become so indeed ? 

And then she thought of the cold 
world, of the tyrannical bugbear 
called ‘society,’ and what would 
be said of such a marriage when 
announced in the Morning Post, 
and all were free to canvas its 
merits and demerits — how the 
old would pity, the young mock, 
and both revile, it might be 
slander, her. Oh, no, no! she 
would escape if she could—escape ; 
but how? And with this thought 
she bowed her fair bright head as 
if the black waves of ruin and 
misfortune were rolling over it. 

Herresolution was speedily taken 
—a strange, wild, and desperate 
one. She would write to Kyrle, 
she thought, and implore him to 
save her—write to him ere it might 
be too late. And in the solitude of 
her own room, with door locked, 
as if she was engaged in something 
nefarious — with hot trembling 
hands, hot throbbing temples, and 
while her eyes were blinded ever 
and anon by hot scalding tears 
she began a letter to him. But more 
than twenty were commenced, 
abandoned, and destroyed ere she 
could pen one that was sufficiently 
clear or coherent: even it fell far, 
far short of what she wished it 
should be, and it was necessarily 
without prefix : 


‘I trust to Heaven that this let- 
ter may reach you ere your ship, 
the Bannockburn—I have learned 
itsname—leaves Southampton, that 
you may at least telegraph to me. 
I care not what people—even mam- 
ma—may think, for, Kyrle, I am 
desperate! I entreat you, by the 
memory of all that you have said 
to me, in London and here; by 
the memory of your love for me 
(for that you love me in secret I 
never for a moment doubted) ; by 
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the remembrance of that night of 
the ball, when you kissed me so 
tenderly and took away my glove— 
to save me from the doom before 
me—a marriage with Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle. I know the strange- 
ness, wildness—yes, the madness 
and impropriety—of such a letter 
as this; but as your wife, dearest 
Kyrle, I should be safe from all the 
world—safe even from mamma—’ 


Thus far had she got when she 
grew deadly pale, with shame at 
the promptings of her own fear, and 
tossed the,letter, like its predeces- 
sors, into the fire, after which she 
abandoned herself to despair and 
to her fate. Better would her fate 
perhaps have been had she sent it. 

Cynical as he was in his views of 
the aristocracy in general, and in 
those of the morals of their women 
in particular; soured and disap- 
pointed as he had evidently been in 
the beginning of his career—had 
that sweet and brilliant girl’s letter 
come to the hands of Kyrle Des- 
borough, he would certainly, unless 
barred and hedged in by the exi- 
gencies of the service, have done 
what she wished, and have striven 
to save her from a terrible fate—a 
fate in which he was eventually to 
become himself involved. 

But so little was his heart touched 
then, so little did he suspect the 
right state of the whole situation, 
and so little did he think or care 
on the subject, that at the very 
time Rosamund was penning that 
letter in her agony of heart he was 
walking to and fro on the poop of 
the transport, cigar in mouth, and 
replying laughingly thus to some 
remark made by Vere about her: 

‘Yes, by Jove! it is a pity for 
the poor little girl to be compelled 
to play Juliet to a Romeo in stays 
and pads, with false teeth and go- 
loshes : January and May in juxta- 
position.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
UNDECEIVED WHEN TOO LATE. 


So it was settled at last that 
Rosamund Templeton was to be 
the victim surrendered to Mam- 
mon ; and even the family solicitor 
sighed at the thought, as he dipped 
his pen in the ink-horn to scheme 
out the monetary arrangements— 
the deeds of sale they might be 
called. 

Gertrude had been upbraiding 
herself for her treatment of Vere, 
and of his avowed love for her, 
when the terrible revelation of his 
supposed perfidy and base /iaison 
with Phcebe Bagshaw came upon 
her. Thus, in the first instance, 
acting in terror of and under pres- 
sure of her mother, she had school- 
ed herself to tell him that hopes 
of successful love between her and 
himself were vain; and, in the 
second, she had again, but with 
more care certainly, schooled her- 
self to ignore—even to insult him 
on the day he left Aldershot. 

He was gone now, as it seemed 
most surely for ever, and she sor- 
rowed, in spite of her just anger, 
that the man she really loved 
should thus have had the mask of 
deceit so torn from his face, and 
his secret life laid bare, as it had 
been by the discovered letter of 
such a girl as Phoebe Bagshaw. 

Yet her mind ran perpetually 
upon him, and that it did so was 
made too apparent, on more than 
one occasion, to her mother, and, 
what the latter considered of course 
much more, even to Colonel De- 
rinzy. Thus one evening, when 
she was seated at the piano, and 
the tall staff officer was stroking 
his long tawny moustache with one 
hand, and turning over the leaves 
of her music with the other, while 
his half-vacant eyes of china-blue 
wandered approvingly over the 
braids of her rich brown hair, the 
form of her little white ears, and 
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the outline of her delicate neck and 
shoulders, and thinking how ‘a 
fellah might do worse than show 
such a wife in society, by Jove— 
aw, don’t you know,’—Gertrude 
suddenly—despite the well-bred 
English horror of a scene on the 
discovery of any genuine emotion 
—broke off in the middle of a very 
creditable performance, and burst 
into tears. 

The colonel was as much a- 
mazed as hislazy and languid nature 
permitted him to be, and Lady 
Templeton was horrified, but not 
the least alarmed. 

‘Oh, what is this I have been 
singing ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘Only a melody from an opera,’ 
said Derinzy. 

‘I am surely very nervous to- 
night, mamma,’ she urged, endea- 
vouring to laugh. 

Unconsciously she had, as Lady 
Templeton knew, by mere force of 
habit or by train of thought, been 
singing one of Herbert Vere’s fa- 
vourite songs; and now his name 
appeared written on the upper 
right-hand corner of the front page 
thereof. 

The colonel raised his fair eye- 
brows, and muttered, ‘ By Jove— 
aw! and said nothing more. 

Gertrude resolved that she would 
‘se more careful in future, and Lady 
Templeton had the same idea ; for 
when the girl was looking over her 
music-stand next day, she dis- 
covered that every piece given to 
her by Vere, or which they had been 
in the habit of singing or playing 
together, had vanished and gone. 
She smiled bitterly, and said, with 
a sigh, 

‘Perhaps it is better that this 
should be so; regrets are alike un- 
availing and unbeseeming now.’ 

But the saddest heart in Ring- 
wood Hall was that of poor Rosa- 
mund, who knew that her grotesque 
marriage was to take place during 
the height of the London season ; 
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and she heard, as one in a dream, 
the voice of the family solicitor 
reading over the scroll of the 
princely settlements that were made 
upon her and ‘her heirs,’ &c.— 
heard them all as if they referred, 
not to herself, but to some other 
person. The very day was named ; 
and though she had yet many 
weeks’ respite, it would come inex- 
orably, unless she or Sir Ayling 
died ; and she looked forward to 
it as a culprit may to the day of 
doom. 

She saw that Gertrude was not 
without her own sorrow ; she knew 
that her sweet sister had lost doubly 
the only man she ever loved, and 
was apparently apportioned, des- 
tined to become the wife of another, 
who was totally indifferent to her, 
and who seemed to be too lazy to 
love or admire any one but himself. 

‘ My poor Rosamund,’ said Ger- 
trude caressingly, drawing the girl’s 
head upon her bosom and inter- 
lacing her slender fingers over it, 
‘I must take a leaf from mamma's 
book, and lecture you.’ 

‘Surely I have had enough of 
that, Gerty.’ 

‘Your spirits have fled—you eat 
nothing,’ resumed Gertrude, who 
felt her sister’s hot tears oozing 
between her fingers ; ‘it makes me 
truly wretched to see you as you 
are now, and contrast you with the 
once bright merry girl you were.’ 

‘I was not a slave then—a slave 
to be sold and bought; my hand 
was my own, Gerty.’ 

‘ Poor tiny hand,’ said Gertrude, 
caressing it; ‘white and soft as 
ever, but it is getting sadly thin. 
How I wish all this had never, 
never been, or that it were all 
over ! 

‘Over and ended — over and 
ended! wailed Rosamund. ‘ But 
you, Gerty darling, are not you 
changed too ?” 

‘I have had my own sorrows.’ 

‘ And disappointment ?” 
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‘Yes, my little pet sister, and 
disappointment too.’ 

And now, as they often did, un- 
known to Lady Templeton, they 
mingled their tears together, and 
felt a strange but softening solace 
in such sad communings and com- 
panionship. 

Poor Rosamund, whatever she 
did now—when at dinner, seated in 
boredom by the side of Sir Ayling 
as his fiancée ; at balls (though she 
strove to avoid them now); at 
church, when he sat in the family 
pew; at riding-parties, when he 
contrasted so unfavourably with 
others ; at polo-parties in the camp, 
when the young subs, among them- 
selves, made scathing and cutting 
remarks upon ‘the Fair Rosamund 
and her Lothario’—seemed ever as 
one in a dream, who acted and 
lived in this world, yet appeared to 
belong to another, and to have 
neither share nor interest in the 
concerns of this ; though such are 
the enforced exigencies of society 
that she did her best—her very 
best—to look and talk and laugh 
like other people. But, despite 
all the training of Lady Temple- 
ton, she proved an indifferent ac- 
tress; and her hollow or ghastly 
attempts at disguise were apparent 
to all, to none more so than Ger- 
trude, whose heart so bled for her 
sister's sorrow that there were 
times when she forgot her own. 

And concerning the latter there 
came a time which she never for- 
got. 

Some notice of Vere’s troopship 
having been passed and spoken 
with at sea had casually met her 
eye in a paper overnight, and 
brought vividly back all the bitter 
past to her, and she spent a rest- 
less and dreamy night. 

Unsoothed in mind and unre- 
freshed in body, she was roused 
from a half-waking, half-sleeping 
State by the morning sun shining 
brightly into her room, thus de- 
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stroying all further chance of sleep. 
The morning was beautiful, for the 
first days of summer were at hand ; 
and commencing her toilette quickly 
and alone, she finished it without 
summoning her maid, and, impelled 
she scarcely knew by what, took 
her garden-hat and sunshade, and 
went forth for a stroll in the fresh, 
dewy, and balmy atmosphere. 

If she was ever disposed to 
think less of or to forget the man 
whom she believed to have de- 
ceived her, Ringwood Hall was 
just the place to have his memory 
by association of ideas thrust upon 
her ; for at this season of the year, 
as it was within a few miles of Al- 
dershot, the roads were teeming with 
manceuvring troops. Columns of 
infantry on the march—twice she 
had seen thus the remainder of 
his regiment, the Eighth; squad- 
rons of cavalry, galloping with 
sabres flashing in the sun, swept 
hither and thither amid whirlwinds 
of dust; the commissariat wagons 
and the brigades of artillery thun- 
dered along the highways; and ever 
andanonthe heavy patter of infantry 
file-firing or the crashing boom of 
cannon would announce that some 
village was surrounded, to the 
bewilderment of its rustic inha- 
bitants, or that some bridge on the 
line to Vauxhall or the nearest 
canal in the mimic warfare had 
been fiercely contested, till a flag 
was hoisted thereon in token that it 
had been ‘ blown up,’ or deemed so. 

On this morning the call of a 
distant bugle or trumpet, or the 
long roll of a brass drum, floating 
past on the ambient air, showed 
that the inmates of the North 
and South Camps were at their 
usual work of indulging in ‘ alarms 
and excursions ;’ and thinking of 
the absent, now so far away, she 
listened rather to these sounds 
than to the voice of the birds ; for 
there was no sympathy in Nature 
for her heavy heart. 
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Rich masses of light and deep 
shadows too checkered the solitary 
path she unconsciously pursued ; 
and through the openings in the 
already leafy copsewood came ever 
and anon picturesque glimpses of 
old Ringwood Hall, with all its 
oriels glittering in the sunshine, 
cresting the gentle slope of the 
surrounding lawn, which had been 
rolled and mown, mown and rolled 
again and again, till it looked like 
the richest velvet, and was the 
pride of the heart of old Davis 
Dibble the gardener. 

Gertrude, lost in reverie, now 
found that all unconsciously she 
approached and was close to 
the stile—the same stile near 
which she had last met Herbert 
Vere, and which had so many as- 
sociations that were sweet and sad 
for her, till the infusion of bitter- 
ness and disappointment came. 

By the stile a female figure was 
seated, apparently lost in thought ; 
another pace or two showed Ger- 
trude that she was a girl, young, 
and smartly dressed—too smartly 
for her station ; and another glance 
showed that she was Phoebe Bag- 
shaw, the keeper’s daughter. Ger- 
trude paused, for she had every 
way an aversion for and a genuine 
horror of this girl—an aversion 
in which perhaps jealousy and en- 
vious pride formed a part; nay, 
she would have been either more 
or less than woman had they failed 
to do so. 

Nevertheless she was compelled 
to pass her, and was doing so, with 
her skirt gathered in one hand and 
the ivory handle of her sunshade 
twirling impatiently in the other, 
when Phoebe rose and curtsied 
deeply ; and then, with an emotion 
of commiseration, Gertrude per- 
ceived that she was in tears—tears 
that were irrepressible, for she 
failed to control them even under 
her serene and scrutinising eye. 

‘ You seem in distress,’ said she. 


‘Yes, Miss Gertrude,’ sobbed 
the girl, lifting her handkerchief, as 
if by that means to control her 
emotion. 

‘Can I—can mamma assist 
you ?” 

‘No, miss.’ 

‘Or advise you?’ asked Ger- 
trude, with some sternness, or 
rather coldness, of manner. 

‘No, miss; no one can advise 
me or help me now but God !’ 

‘You have fallen into error, 
Pheebe, and repent when too late.’ 

Phoebe made no reply but by 
a fresh outburst. 

‘Pardon me speaking of your 
affairs, Phoebe—but I suppose the 
cause of your grief is Mr. Vere?” 

‘Yes—yes, Miss Gertrude.’ 

The latter felt her heart swelling 
with indignation against him; but 
she said calmly, 

‘You see I know your secret, 
Phoebe — how I came to do so 
matters not; but,’ and her lip 
quivered scornfully as she spoke, 
‘of course Mr. Vere has not mar- 
ried you ?” 

‘No, miss.’ 

‘Nor is likely to do so now that 
he has gone to Jamaica.’ 

‘Gone to Jamaica !’ repeated the 
girl, with surprise. 

‘Of course—weeks ago; did 
you not know that ?” 

‘Impossible, Miss Gertrude ; he 
has just left me.’ 

‘When ?’ asked Gertrude, with 
genuine astonishment. 

‘Now just a moment ago; left 
me, as usual, with fine promises, 
and seeking to take me to Lon- 
don; but I know precisely what 
that means. I should never see 
Hampshire, Ringwood Hall, or my 
poor old father again.’ 

‘You rave, girl! Mr. Vere of 
the Eighth or King’s sailed from 
Southampton weeks ago.’ 

‘Oh, no, he didn’t, miss,’ replied 
the girl, with a strange but bitter 
smile of half triumph ; ‘for I was 
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there, and saw the soldiers de- 
part.’ 

‘And he is here, you say—Aere ? 

‘Yes; and see—see, there he 
goes, this moment, on that beauti- 
ful white horse; and doesn’t he 
look handsome, miss ?” 

Two staff officers in undress uni- 
form, who were evidently taking 
part in the military movements 
then in progress among the green 
lanes, dashed at full speed along 
the highway, and one of them was 
Jocelyn Derinzy, on his well-known 
white charger. 

‘And Ze is the person who has 
called himself Mr. Vere to you?’ 
asked Gertrude, after a pause, when 
both horsemen had vanished. 

‘As God hears me, miss, he is !’ 
replied the girl, in growing alarm, 
fear, and bewilderment, a senti- 
ment in which Gertrude certainly 
shared, while her manner greatly 
impressed Phoebe Bagshaw, whose 
haggard and tearful eyes were fixed 
with a hungry and inquiring ex- 
pression upon her beautiful face ; 
for now both women had made a 
discovery which filled the heart of 
one with rage and bitterness, and 
the heart of the other—Gertrude— 
with joy and triumph. 

‘Heaven be thanked for what 
this chance meeting has revealed, 
and Heaven give me patience to 
consider it! thought she, and 
turned again to the unfortunate 
Phcebe Bagshaw, who, in one 
sense, had been doubly deceived. 

Gertrude’s indignation at the 
part so daringly played by Derinzy, 
in so wantonly assuming the name 
of another, and maintaining this 
low intrigue while affecting to love 
herself, was almost forgotten in her 
supreme satisfaction on discover- 
ing the innocence of Herbert Vere. 
But what could that discovery avail 
her now? 

‘How have I been deceived !’ 
she said almost aloud, as she has- 
tened homeward ; ‘I have crushed 
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and insulted a noble heart that 
loved me only too well and too 
hopelessly, and now I am power- 
less to tell him so! 

Breathless with haste she re- 
turned to Ringwood Hall, and 
seeking Lady Templeton in her 
dressing-closet, lost no time in ac- 
quainting her with the discovery she 
had made, and who the real per- 
son for whom the letter was in- 
tended proved to be; and her mo- 
ther heard her with more of cold 
disdain than either surprise or in- 
dignation. 

‘O mamma,’ added Gertrude, 
‘are not you glad?’ 

‘Are you?’ 

‘Of course, mamma.’ 

* Well, so far as that Mr. Vere is 
concerned, and the use made of 
his name—culpably, I admit—by 
Colonel Derinzy, I am neither glad 
nor sorry, but totally indifferent on 
the subject. Really, my dear Ger- 
trude, it all matters nothing to me 
now.’ 

‘Well, mamma, but if Derinzy 
can be so base ?’ 

‘Only sowing the last of his 
wild oats, my dear—sowing the 
last of them; he will be guilty of 
no more faux fas when he is Vis- 
count Derinzy, and has Gertrude 
to guide him with a silken rein. 
But let us go down-stairs ; the 
breakfast bell has rung,’ she added, 
and totally dismissed the subject, 
so far as her daughter was con- 
cerned, 

She did not, however, throw over 
the colonel, who, on receiving a 
little explanatory private note from 
her, contrived to absent himself 
from Ringwood Hall for a time. 

Acting under her mother’s iron 
influence, Gertrude had been weak 
up to a certain point, and school- 
ing herself, as we have said, acted 
as she did in that farewell meeting 
at the stile; but there her weak- 
ness ceased. She had resolved 
that she would not marry Viscount 
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Derinzy’s heir, even before this 
degrading dénouement ; a serious 
and feverish illness saved her from 
farther annoyance for a time, and 
ere she recovered he was consoling 
himself at a spa in Germany. 

And Vere was gone now with a 
belief in her selfishness, her ambi- 
tion, avarice, and all but perfidy ; 
for though she had given him no 
promise and had broken no plight- 
ed troth, still he knew that she 
loved him, or had done so; and 
now he would suppose that, with 
that love in her heart, she had ac- 
cepted the shallow Derinzy! 

With how much contrition now 
she recalled the serene cold stare 
of indifference, it might be scorn, 
with which she had met for a mo- 
ment the poor fellow’s earnest and 
wistful gaze when he was depart- 
ing at the head of his company, it 
might be to die in action, to perish 
amid other perils of a soldier's life, 
and to return no more! 

‘Women, they say, act first and 
think afterwards, and truly I have 
been one of these!’ she exclaimed 
to Rosamund. 

Now, again and again, her 
thoughts wandered back to him, 
whom really she loved well and 
dearly ; and she recalled fondly 
many a delightful though brief time 
spent with him, and many a re- 
mark deemed trivial then, but so 
full of tender meaning now, and 
tender interest too. 

In the first burst of her contri- 
tion for having wronged him and 
so cruelly ‘cutting him dead,’ as 
Kyrle Desborough phrased it, she 
felt that she could do anything 
and risk anything to see him once 
again, to hear his voice once more. 
She felt now that at all hazards she 
could devote her life to him, and 
seek by her love and affection to 
bring back sunshine to his soul ; 
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and much more to the same pur- 
pose, of which she had read in 
novels, occurred to her, with the 
ever-recurring conviction that the 
conventional fetters of society 
bound her to certain rules and ob- 
servances, that the waters of the 
North and South Atlantic sepa- 
rated them, and that it was all too 
late for regrets now; and perhapsthe 
first tidings she should have of him 
might be his marriage with another, 
for he had left her with a sore and 
embittered heart, and red coats, 
she had heard, were always at a 
premium in the colonies. 

Lady Templeton had some of 
the latter thoughts combined with 
hopes too. She had carried her 
point triumphantly with the mise- 
rable Rosamund, and, knowing 
herself, felt assured that, even with- 
out the aid of Maud, she should 
yet do so with Gertrude. 

Chance and the fortunes of the 
service had suddenly achieved one 
good point for her. Vere was hap- 
pily despatched to the West Indies, 
where some fighting was going on, 
she scarcely knew with whom, and 
cared less; the yellow fever proved 
fatal sometimes, and—ah well, none 
knew what might happen; and 
certainly she cared little what did 
happen, provided Herbert Vere 
came within her orbit no more. 

Separated from her, apparently 
for ever, Vere had his own sorrow- 
ful convictions to endure. Ger- 
trude might relent ; but whatever 
she did or thought, he could move 
in the matter no more now; and 
circumstanced as she was—hedged 
in by the natural dictates of maid- 
enly modesty and the barriers of 
society—neither could she; so, in 
tears and bitterness of heart, she 
committed the event to Fate, and 
meanwhile he was sailing towards 
the tropics. 


[To be continued. ] 





SORROW’S CROWN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SPOKEN IN ANGER,’ ETC, 
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‘ This is truth the poet sings, 


That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’-—TENNYSON, 


A Group of fair young girls with- 
in, and I, standing on the balcony 
hidden by the thin muslin curtain, 
heard every word they said. I had 
come up the little flight of stone 
steps that led from the garden, 
my hands full of newly-plucked 
flowers,—flowers that mother had 
asked me to arrange for the din- 
ner-table,—and was about to enter 
by the window, that being a short 
cut to the dining-room beyond. 

They stood there in a little 
happy cluster, looking at the dainty 
trousseau and admiring the beauty 
and richness of everything they 
touched ; and I, without any inten- 
tion of listening, had been arrested 
by the words : 

‘Say what you like, girls; he 
may be rich and all that, but I 
would not marry such a horrid old 
wretch—no, not if he could give 
me dresses positively covered with 
diamonds.’ 

The speaker was only a poor 
curate’s daughter, and yet how 
nobly she showed her contempt 
for a mercenary marriage ! 

‘This pink-satin dress is very 
lovely, and I daresay the lace cost 
a guinea a yard ; and yet, Bella, I 
agree with you—I should hate to 
put it on if Mr. Bruce was the only 
person by to admire me in it.’ 

‘You two girls are very spiteful,’ 
said pretty little Rose Grey. ‘How 
do you know that Mary does not 
love Mr. Bruce ?” 

‘Love Mr. Bruce?’ they all cried, 
laughing. ‘One might as well love 
an old mummy. Why, he’s old 


enough to be everybody’s great- 
grandfather! He’s quite as musty 
and dried up as one of his own old 
law papers; and she only seven- 
teen ! 

I waited to hear no more. With 
their voices ringing in my ears, I 
turned and fled, leaving my flow- 
ers all crushed on the steps—fied 
till I reached my own little room. 

Their thoughtless words, spoken 
in mere fun, how they lacerated 
my already-aching heart! Grace 
Burton’s words, ‘I should hate to 
put it on if Mr. Bruce was the only 
person by to admire me in it,’ were 
but an echo of what I had said to 
mother that very morning when she 
had brought up the pink-satin dress 
for me to try on. ‘All the girls 
will envy you your pretty things,’ 
she had said. 

‘ They all feel as I do!’ I cried 
passionately, as I paced the room. 
‘They all see through my heart 
and despise me, thinking I have 
sold myself for such rubbish as a 
few pretty dresses ! 

What were beautiful dresses to 
me? I knew I should hate to put 
them on for Robert Bruce’s cold 
cunning gray eyes to admire. If I 
were only free, like one of those 
gitls down-stairs—free to look at 
all the pretty things, and wonder 
how any girl, young and good-look- 
ing, could marry Robert Bruce! 

Yes, I hated him; on the eve 
of being married, I hated the 
man who was to be my husband. 
I hated his appearance—his long, 
sharp, shrewd face, framed by whis- 
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kers of a fading hue; his deeply-set 
restless gray eyes, his hard thin 
voice, the very shadow his spare 
tall figure cast on the walls, I 
hated. I had dreamed of such a 
beautiful future ; I had pictured a 
lover kind and good and _ hand- 
some ; and I woke to the horrible 
reality—my engagement to Robert 
Bruce! 

I had just left school when I 
first saw him ; he came home with 
my father one afternoon and re- 
mained to dinner. Father was a 
banker, and he often brought gen- 
tlemen home to dinner. 

‘What a horrid old thing he is, 
mother !’ I said, when we had left 
the two men over their wine. Mo- 
ther had no suspicion of the end, 
I know. She smiled down on me 
as I sat on the stool at her feet. 
Her soft gentle hands were ten- 
derly smoothing my wilful cluster- 
ing golden hair—hair that would 
not be brushed straight, ever burst- 
ing all bonds and insisting on fall- 
ing over my shoulders. 

‘He was not ugly in his youth,’ 
she said ; ‘not at all ugly.’ 

‘Then you have known him a 
long time, mother ?’ I cried, in sur- 
prise. 

‘Very many years, Mary; and 
mother really blushed. ‘When I 
was about your age he was very 
anxious that I should marry him.’ 

‘Fancy,’ I cried, laughing, ‘an 
odd old thing like that ever hav- 
ing been in love!’ 

‘ He was not old or odd in those 


days,’ mother said, with dignity. 
‘Youexpress yourself very strongly, 
Mary. You should remember that 
you are no longer a school-girl.’ 

I looked up at mother in asto- 
nishment ; there was genuine dis- 


pleasure in her face. I did not 
know then, as I know now, that 
however much a woman may pre- 
tend to despise a real lover, he is 
always remembered with kindness, 
particularly when long weary years 
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have destroyed all the fond illu- 
sions of her youth, and taught her 
how rare and precious is true affec- 
tion. 

‘Tell me about it, I said, nest- 
ling closer to her. 

‘There is not much to tell, 
Mary,’ she said, with her usual 
gentle smile. ‘ My life would read 
very poorly in a novel, I am afraid,’ 

I, who had read the sweet daily 
story of that tender self-sacrificing 
life, took her hand in mine and 
kissed it fondly. 

‘It was years ago, Mary, and I 
was a bright pretty girl in those 
days, when my two lovers came 
wooing—Robert Bruce and your 
father. Your father was only a 
clerk then in the bank, and Ro- 
bert was articled to a lawyer in 
London. Your father was always 
on the spot, his love was always 
round me; he would call daily 
and take me out—one day toa 
picnic, another for a ramble, and 
sometimes to a concert: the con- 
certs, Mary, were held in the very 
same room that you sang in last 
week at the “Penny Readings.” 
Mr. Bruce could only come down 
from London now and then. He 
was a very shy youth, and I had 
no idea how much he loved me 
till one evening at Christmas time. 
We were at a ball at old Squire 
Grey’s,— Mr. Allmar’s grandfather, 
Mary,—when Robert Bruce asked 
me to be his wife. I was but a 
young foolish thing in those days ; 
so, instead of gently refusing him 
at the time, I put him off; and that 
same night your father proposed 
too. Then I knew which I loved, 
for I felt a quick sudden joy at 
your father’s words, while Robert's 
had only gratified my vanity. I 
did not see Mr. Bruce after that 
for three months, and then he 
asked me again to be his wife, 
telling me how he had lived all 
the time on my vague half-pro- 
mise. 
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‘But, Mr. Bruce,” I said, “I am 
engaged to William Fairston.” 

‘I shall never forget his face, 
Mary ; he became pale as death ; 
the colour even left his lips. With- 
out one word to me, he turned and 
left the room. I ran after him, 
for I feared he was going to do 
something rash, with that set aw- 
ful look on his face. I caught 
his hand, 

** Don’t go yet,” Icried. “ You 
are not well.” 

‘He held my hand for one mo- 
ment, and raised it to his lips. 

**“God bless you, Jenny,” he 
said; “and may you be always 
happy!” 

‘I wept over those kind forgiving 
words very often, for they showed 
what a good true heart the man 
possessed. 

‘I had been married some ten 
years when I saw him again. He 
had then grown into a shrewd 
man of the world, and people were 
talking of his talent and wealth, 
and I found it hard to believe that 
he was the same man who had 
pleaded so earnestly for my love, 
and who had forgiven my trifling 
so nobly. We neither of us ever 
recalled the past; from that day 
he was my husband's friend (not 
mine ; indeed I don’t think we 
ever spoke to each other, except 
in words of empty courtesy), and 
I believe he has several times 
helped your father very much in 
the bank.’ 

‘Was that your only romance, 
mother ?’ I asked. 

‘I had only two lovers,’ she 
said, smiling ; ‘ your father and Mr. 
Bruce. When I was young it was 
not the fashion for girls to pick 
and choose as they do now.’ 

‘Can girls pick and choose now, 
mother ?’ said I. 

‘One would think so,’ she said, 
with sly humour, ‘ to hear the Miss 
Blakes tell how many offers they 
have refused.’ 


‘The Miss Blakes are ugly and 
quite old,’ I laughed. ‘It’s a pity 
they did not each accept an offer 
when they had the chance.’ 

Father and Mr. Bruce came in 
for coffee. Father seemed in won- 
derful spirits, and tried to be witty 
with a few stale jokes ; very ghosts 
of fun they were, and not at all 
appropriate, but it was such a rare 
thing to see the master of the 
house jocular (for father was one 
of those men who keep all their 
frowns for home wear, and put on 
their smiles with their company 
manners) that we laughed with 
seeming heartiness at every fresh 
sally. 

Thinking of mother’s story, I 
looked furtively at Mr. Bruce as 
he stood, tall and angular, with his 
back to the fire, his coffee-cup in 
one hand and the saucer in the 
other. There was a smile of 
gentlemanly toleration for his 
host’s wit on his thin clever face ; 
the cold, quiet, impenetrable gray 
eyes cleverly masked his thoughts. 
The whole man looked cautious, 
shrewd, but real nobility surely 
never belonged to him. 

When our visitor was gone, 
father fussily said, 

‘ Jane, we sha’n't have our little 
girl with us much longer. There 
will be a trousseau to get soon, 
and I suppose you two women will 
be picking my pockets finely.’ 

Mother looked up meekly at her 
lord and master. Nineteen years 
of married life, and yet she did 
not thoroughly understand him, 
and would often excuse his actions 
with a gentle ‘It’s your father’s 
way, dear,’ as though ‘ father’s 
way,’ being utterly incomprehen- 
sible, must be treated with respect 
and not questioned too closely. 
Father was a tyrant, and my gentle 
patient mother, all unconsciously, 
had made him one. 

‘ What do you say to being mar- 
ried ?’ he said, pinching my cheek. 
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Had I been Juliet I should 
have said, ‘It is an honour that I 
dream not of; but being simple 
little Mary Fairston, I only stared 
at father, which seemed to irritate 
him, for he said angrily, 

‘ Have you two women lost the 
use of your tongues, that you both 
look at me in that imbecile man- 
ner ?’ 

‘No, no, dear,’ said mother, try- 
ing to smile. 

‘I gave you credit for more 
sense, Jane,’ said father loftily. 
‘A rich gentlemanly man comes 
and asks me for Mary, and, instead 
of being pleased, you stare at me 
in a most absurd manner.’ 

‘A man asked for me!’ I cried. 

‘Some one proposed for Mary ! 
said mother. 

*I did not know that my remark 
deserved a chorus;’ and father 
smiled satirically. 

‘You surprised me so,’ said 
mother apologetically. ‘Who is 
it, William ?” 

Father stood before us with his 
hands in his pockets, and a would- 
be beaming smile on his face ; but 
to me that smile spoke of bravado, 
and his eyes looked uneasy. 

‘ Robert Bruce,’ he said. ‘ Why, 
what’s in the woman to-night ?’ for 
mother uttered a sudden cry. 

‘No, no, no!’ she said; ‘ Mary 
shall never marry so old a man.’ 

‘Of course not, mother ! I said. 
‘That man I 

‘Leave the room, Mary, this 
instant,’ father said passionately— 
‘this instant !” 

I kissed mother. She seemed 
to cling to me for a moment, and 
then gently pushed me from her. 
I knew she feared angering father. 

‘Good-night, darling,’ she whis- 
pered ; ‘there, go—go.’ 

‘Marry Mr. Bruce! I said to 
myself as I went up-stairs. ‘Father 
must be mad to think of such a 
thing.’ 

The next morning, before I was 
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up, mother came into my room; 
her dear face looked pale and hag- 
gard, and by her eyes I knew she 
had been crying. 

‘Mother, what is the matter?’ 
I asked. 

‘My darling,’ she said, folding 
me in her arms, ‘ my poor darling!’ 

‘What is the matter, dearest 
mother ? I asked again. 

‘Oh, this cruel marriage!’ she 
moaned. 

‘ But it is impossible,’ I cried, 
‘Father was only jesting.’ 

‘No, no, Mary ; your father was 
terribly in earnest—my poor lamb.’ 

‘This is nonsense!’ I said 
sharply. ‘I won’t marry unless I 
like ; and I sprang out of bed and 
began dressing quickly. ‘I'll go 
out as a governess first, mother! 
Catch me marrying that horrid old 
man ! 

Father did not say a word all 
breakfast-time; he hid himself 
completely behind a spread sheet 
of the Zimes. 


Mother spoke only 
now and then, softly asking our 
wants, so nothing was to be heard 
but the clatter of knives and forks, 
and the rustle of father’s paper as 


he turned it about. I was glad 
when the meal was over and I 
could run out of the room. 

Coming home from a short walk 
I met father on his way to the 
bank. 

‘Go into your mother,’ he said; 
‘she has something to say to you.’ 

‘About Mr. Bruce?’ I said 
saucily. 

But he walked on without taking 
any notice. 

‘Mother,’ said I, ‘you have 
something to say to me; what is 
it? Ihave just met father looking 
as cross as two sticks.’ 

‘Your father is not cross, Mary ; 
he is terribly worried,’ mother said. 
‘ He never confided in me the load 
of trouble he carried daily, the 
cruel anxiety— All his cross ways 
are explained now. Mary,’ she 
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exclaimed, suddenly turning to me, 
‘your father is ruined; he is a 
beggar!’ 

‘A beggar!’ 

‘Yes, child ; the bank has 
utterly failed ; and poor mother 
covered her face, sobbing bitterly. 

‘Is it so bad as that, mother?’ I 
said, trying to soothe her. 

‘Yes, Mary ; the worst has come, 
and you alone can save us. Mr. 
Bruce has offered to become a 
partner in the bank, and his great 
wealth will set it up again. O 
Mary,’ she cried, throwing herself 
down on her knees before me, ‘O 
my child, save your father! If he 
fails, think of the hundreds that 
will be plunged into poverty, think 
of the curses that will follow his 
name,—curses wrung from poor 
hard-working people who have 
trusted their earnings to his keep- 
ing; poor folks many of them, 
who have saved all their lives, and 
are now too old for work. Think 


of your father and mother poor 
and disgraced. O Mary, it is in 


your hands! You can save us!’ 

*‘O mother, mother!’ I sobbed. 

‘If you refuse now,’ she con- 
tinued pitilessly—for those gentle 
natures, once roused, can often be 
very hard and firm—‘ you will re- 
pent it all your life. They may 
even transport your father.’ 

‘O mother! I cried—‘ hush, 
hush! I will do anything—even 
marry Mr. Bruce.’ 


Ours was a very unromantic en- 
gagement. I did honestly try to 
like Mr. Bruce; but the man was 
thoroughly wedded to his own 
opinions and ideas, and they were 
all so opposed to my thoughts on 
any subject, that it was not strange, 
perhaps, how I grew to hate his 
precise dogmatical manner. He 
liked to talk to me, smiling some- 
times in amusement at my girlish 
nonsense, but having always, it 
seemed to me, the manner of a 
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schoolmaster on the watch for any 
mistakes his pupil might make ; 
and he never failed to set me right 
when I showed any ignorance. 
Being a girl just fresh from the 
schoolroom, and anything but a 
clever one, you can imagine how 
often he had to correct me, and 
how very irksome those impromptu 
lessons were. 

I often felt as though I could 
never fulfil this engagement ; and 
then would comethe fearful thought 
of my father in prison, and mother 
and myself starving in a garret, cut 
and despised by all our present 
friends. This thought nerved me 
for the sacrifice, and made me treat 
Mr. Bruce at least with civility. 
He never made any comment on 
my want of affection. I think he 
had vanity enough to believe I 
liked him, and, not knowing fa- 
ther’s embarrassment, he naturally 
fancied that otherwise I would 
hardly have accepted his offer. He 
bought me some very handsome 
presents, and allowed me to choose 
all the furniture for our future 
home; so outwardly everything 
went smoothly enough. 

But my wayward restless heart 
knew its own burden. Daily, 
hourly, my hatred of Robert Bruce 
seemed to grow—all the more be- 
cause I had to pretend to be satis- 
fied with my future, and to talk to 
my old schoolfellows as a bride- 
elect should talk—hopefully and 
contentedly. 

Mother alone knew, mother a- 
lone sympathised; but her love 
was so cruelly divided—either I or 
father must suffer; and my marry- 
ing a man I hated seemed the 
lesser evil of the two. ‘ You may 
grow to understand and like him 
in time,’ she would say, with the 
tears in her kind blue eyes. And 
I, growing apathetic, would answer, 
‘ Perhaps, mother.’ 

So the time passed all too 
quickly, and my wedding-day ar- 
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rived. I shall never forget the 
agony of that morning. The cere- 
mony was over, and mother had 
come up with me to change my 
bridal finery for a quiet travelling 
costume. Ah, me! it was the last 
time mother’s gentle hands ever 
dressed me. As though some pre- 
sentiment of the future was upon 
us, we clung to each other weep- 
ing. It was a bitter parting. I 
don’t believe mother realised till 
then how thoroughly she had lost 
me, and what a miserable future 
we both had in store. 

‘If you only loved him! she 
moaned ; ‘if you only loved him !’ 

‘Perhaps I may in time,’ I 
sobbed, trying to comfort her. 

The hollowness of her own 
words smote her to the heart, I 
knew, for she held me closer with 
a piteous helplessness. 


I cannot write of that honey- 
moon. We had been uncongenial 


companions before marriage ; and 
constant companionship, instead of 
drawing us nearer, seemed daily to 
widen the breach between us. If 
I had hated him before, I grew to 


hate him doubly afterwards. We 
chose no pretty secluded spot in 
which to spend our honeymoon, 
but travelled from one large conti- 
nental town to another, like people 
on a voyage of discovery, visiting 
every place of note in each. Paris 
was left till the last. 

‘We shall be there just in the 
season,’ my husband said ; ‘and if 
you like, Mary, we will stay a 
month.’ 

We found all Paris raving about 
the talent of a young Italian artist, 
Claud Veronese. It was the fashion 
to have one’s portrait painted by 
him in miniature, and report said 
the likenesses were always some- 
thing marvellous. 

‘Mary,’ said my husband one 
day, ‘I have arranged with Signor 
Veronese to have your portrait 
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painted. To-morrow at three 
o’clock he has timed for the first 
sitting.’ 

‘What a bother!’ I said un- 
graciously. ‘ Of course he will keep 
me sitting in one uncomfortable 
position until I am tired to death.’ 

We found the fashionable artist’s 
studio crowded with the édite of 
Paris—ladies in most ravishing 
costumes, and men of all ages and 
many nations. In fact, ‘the Ve- 
ronese’ gallery was quite a fashion- 
able lounge. 

My husband gave his card to 
one of the servants who were stand- 
ing about, and we were shown into 
a small private room, where the 
artist speedily joined us. 

I have never in my life seen so 
handsomeamanas Claud Veronese. 
His face was simply beautiful. The 
clear-cut delicate features, the sweet 
full mouth, the eyes large, soft, and 
dreamy—in colour a deep dark 
blue—and from off his temples the 
auburn hair fell in curling profu- 
sion. There may have been affec- 
tation in the length of that wavy 
hair that lay in such fair contrast 
on the black velvet of his coat ; 
but if so I did not notice it. The 
whole man looked a picture, and a 
very perfect one. 

From that day my life took 
colour. I did not suspect the new 
sweet glory that so suddenly bright- 
ened everything. I only seemed 
to live in, and to live for, that one 
short hour every day I passed in 
Claud’s private study. I did not 
realise that this was love; I only 
knew that his beauty was ever pre- 
sent to my mind’s eye, and that I 
loved #/ as one may love anything 
that is perfect and fair in nature. I 
only knew that, after Robert’s harsh 
grating tones, the sound of his low 
soft voice was very pleasant, and 
that his conversation was full of 
poetry and beauty. 

At first my husband sat with us ; 
but very soon his unromantic na- 
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turegrewtired of Claud and Claud’s 
study, and we were left alone. As 
he had talked in my husband’s 
presence, so Signor Veronese 
talked when we were alone; but to 
me there was a halo round every 
word he said, and a strange new 
something that made me happy in 
the very fact of being near him. 

I would watch the white shapely 
fingers as they created lifeand colour 
on the dull gray canvas; I would 
listen to his tales of art and art’s chil- 
dren, told in the glowing language 
of a poet; and I would look upon 
the debonair perfect face of the 
man before me till, all unconscious- 
ly, I grew to love Claud Veronese 
with a woman’s first and only love. 

The last day of my sitting had 
arrived. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘ how 
do you like it ?” 

Could that picture possibly be 
me? True, there was my tangled 
wavy hair, my little meaningless 
nose; but there the resemblance 


seemed to end. Surely my eyes 


never beamed like that. Surely 
my mouth never curved with such 
sweet loving beauty. Surely, sure- 
ly that nameless glory never shone 
from my little commonplace face. 

‘That is not me, signor,’ I said; 
‘you have beautified the picture.’ 

‘It is as you looked to me,’ he 
said, raising his eyes, and I knew 
then that I loved and was loved in 
return. He caught my hand and 
raised it to his lips. I snatched it 
from him. 

‘How dare you! I cried pas- 
sionately ; but my anger was not 
at his presumption, but at the 
thought that I was married, and 
that, loving as we did, our love 
must die, because I belonged to 
Robert Bruce. 

‘Forgive me, madam,’ he said, 
shrinking slightly from the black 
frown on my face. 

‘I have nothing to forgive,’ I 
said, in a softer tone. 

‘No, no! he cried wildly ; ‘you 
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have nothing to forgive ! You con- 
descend to overlook my insolence, 
you cold proud English lady. But 
I have dared to love you; I have 
dared to live on the very thought 
of your presence till my heart is 
on fire, and I feel mad 

‘This is my last sitting, signor,’ 
I said, trying to speak with dignity ; 
‘let me carry away a pleasant re- 
collection of the time I have passed 
in this room.’ 

‘It shall not be the last,’ he 
cried, seizing a brush and roughly 
daubing the delicately - pictured 
hand. ‘You must come again, 
madam, to let me finish your por- 
trait.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment : 
the handsome daring face grew 
tender in a moment. 

‘Pardon me, madam, if I have 
frightened you with my mad words; 
henceforth I will be more guarded.’ 

Just at that moment my husband 
came in. 

‘It’s finished, I suppose?’ he 
said. 

‘All but the hand,’ answered 
Signor Veronese. ‘Madam will 
kindly sit for me again to-morrow.’ 

‘Can’t you manage the hand 
without the lady?’ and Robert 
smiled grimly at his own joke. 

‘No, no,’ Claud said quickly ; 
‘the hand must be copied from 
nature. My profession and my po- 
sition demand perfection in every 
detail.’ 

‘Bless my soul! cried my hus- 
band, walking up to the easel, ‘you 
don’t call the—this wild-looking 
thing my wife !’ 

There was an angry gleam in 
Claud’s eyes for one moment, but 
they softened suddenly as he said, 
‘I can paint another picture of 
madam if you do not consider this 
one satisfactory.’ 

‘Thank you very much, Signor 
Veronese ; I must say I don’t like 
the picture. My wife is an English 
lady, sir; not an actress. The face 
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in that picture has a thorough stage 
stamp. How could I hang such a 
portrait up in my house, and show 
it to my children as a likeness of 
their mother? No modest English- 
woman ever had such an expres- 
sion on her face. I most certainly 
should like another picture painted.’ 

‘I shall be very happy to oblige 
you,” Claud said ; ‘ and I will, with 
your permission and madam’s, keep 
this portrait. It will make a pretty 
fancy picture, with a few wild 
flowers in the hair.’ 

‘What a fool that Veronese is ? 
said my husband, as we left the 
house. ‘Can’t paint a portrait 
without trying to put some rub- 
bishing unnatural expression into 
the face.’ 

We had to wait some minutes 
for our carriage, when I suddenly 
discovered that I had left my fan 
behind. 

‘Run up again and fetch it,’ 
Robert said, ‘and don’t stop talk- 
ing to that romantic ass.’ 

I entered the room so softly that 
Claud did not hear me. He was 
seated by the table, with his head 
on his arms. I went up to him. 

‘Claud ! I said. 

He raised his face, white and 
haggard. I had unconsciously 
called him by his Christian name. 

‘My darling!’ he cried, starting 
up and catching me to his heart ; 
*O my darling !’ 

A heavy footstep sounded in the 
passage. I drew myself quickly 
from his arms ; but too late! There 
in the doorway stood my husband, 
his face livid with fury, his eyes 
positively blazing. 

On a side table near, among 
many costly trifles, lay a jewelled 
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dagger. With the quick murderer’s 
instinct of hate my husband seized 
it, and rushing on Claud, plunged 
it into his side. Without a groan 
he fell heavily to the floor. 

My wild piercing shrieks filled 
the room with people, who secured 
the murderer. I flew to Claud and 
raised his head. He was not dead; 
the large soft eyes looked up at 
me with an agony of yearning love. 
In answer I bent down and laid my 
lips on his, and in the bliss of that 
first and last kiss of love his spirit 
passed away. 

I felt his lips relax under the 
burning passionate life of my own, 
and after that I know no more. 
All has been a blank. 

They say that I am mad, but 
now my mind is very clear; they 
find me harmless, so I am allowed 
to wander about the house and 
grounds. I am in a private mad- 
house. 

They treat me kindly. I know 
that the past was many years ago, 
for my hair is snow white, and the 
face that meets mine from out the 
looking-glass is the face of a very 
old woman. I am not mad now; 
but there are times when I live 
over the glory of my short love- 
dream again; and sitting here in 
the gloaming I long for the return 
of my madness, for then I forget 
the dull lonely madhouse, and am 
again in Claud’s pretty study ; and 
instead of the harsh-voiced attend- 
ants, I hear his gentle words of 
love, and I am young and fair 
again. 

Oh, come, madness, and let our 
lips meet once more in the cruel 
joy of that long passionate death- 
kiss ! 
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Ir is affirmed by some who have 
made the nerves their peculiar 
study that man is becoming a more 
nervous animal every day. If so, 
this partly arises from increased 
noises of every possible variety. 
The higher our civilisation the 
more finely strung is the nervous 
system; and certainly savages have 
a great advantage over cultivated 
nations, inasmuch as the former 
are freed from innumerable dis- 
cordant and horrid noises that 
afflict the latter. The wild man 
of the woods hears few sounds 
but the voices of Nature ; the 


dweller in cities is persecuted by 
sounds most foul and unnatural. 
Strange to say too, many of the 


ills which civilised nerves are 
heir to arise from the freedom of 
which we are never tired of boast- 
ing. ‘The more law the more 
liberty,’ says Blackstone ; and in 
some respects the more liberty the 
more tyranny. It is because some 
people are allowed to do just as 
they like, that others have to suf- 
fer what they do not like. ‘Take, 
for example, that many-headed and 
many-sided evil, noise. 

Noises in infinite variety are in- 
evitable ; and sonie we can bear 
with a complacency which springs 
from custom and a knowledge that 
they are necessary, but those which 
arise from mere selfish reckless- 
ness irritate us consumedly. We 
can find even music in the sound 
of the anvil, for we associate it 
with good honest work, and it is 
not essentially unpleasant; but if 
we had an idiotic next-door neigh- 
bour who amused himself with 
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hammer and anvil just because he 
liked the sound from them, we 
should soon find the aforesaid 
neighbour and his noisy appli- 
ances an intolerable nuisance. 
Many of the noises which vex and 
annoy all but those who make 
them are utterly unnecessary ; a 
great many more are made with- 
out sufficient reason, and noise 
generally could certainly be greatly 
modified. 

Much poetic nonsense, sternly 
opposed to prosaic fact, has been 
written about bells. ‘How soft the 
music of those village bells!’ says 
Cowper. Not so soft as the people 
who like the clatter, or as those who 
don’t like it and don’t stop it. But 
dwellers in towns can think placid- 
ly of the poetry of bells which they 
do not hear, though they are often 
irritated at the banging and clang- 
ing of those that they do hear. 
Church bells may give pleasure to 
a few, but they are a nuisance to 
many of us, and all the greater 
nuisance because they are utterly 
unnecessary. In days when there 
were few clocks and watches, the 
church bell had its definite uses ; 
but in these days of cheap time- 
tellers of all sorts church bells are 
not required. The less they are 
wanted, however, the more noise 
they make. Of all bells the ritual- 
istic bell is the most aggravating. 
It bangs at unseasonable hours, 
and ‘many a time and oft.’ Per- 
haps not more than one in a thou- 
sand of those who are called by it 
have the slightest intention of 
obeying its summons, but the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine for- 
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sooth are to be afflicted by an ite- 
ration to which Falstaff prefixed 
an objectionable adjective. The 
old idea, of course, was that all 
people attended their parish church, 
and that all were thus told when 
to come ; and this pretty theory is 
still kept up, though but a compa- 
ratively small section of the com- 
munity attends church, and every 
one knows when to go without 
this irritating tintinnabulary re- 
minder, banged alike into the ears 
of the sick or dying as well as of 
those who may be putting the finish- 
ing touch to their toilets prepara- 
tory to going to church. ‘Silence 
that dreadful bell!’ inwardly groans 
many a one lying on a bed of pain 
and suffering; but the nervous irri- 
tation goes on pitilessly, retarding 
recovery and sometimes hastening 
death. Cowper too makes Alexan- 
der Selkirk lament that ‘the sound 
of the church-going bell those val- 
leys and rocks never heard.’ So 


much the better for those valleys 
and rocks, so far as the bell is con- 


cerned. ‘The bell strikes one,’ 
says Young; ‘we take no note of 
time but from its loss.’ Very true, 
and a highly important truism; but 
it is unfortunate that the bell strikes 
twelve at a very awkward time, just 
when the majority of people in 
towns are trying to get to sleep. 
‘Those evening bells,’ writes Moore, 
‘those evening bells, how many a 
tale their music tells!’ Very pretty 
- poetry ; but what about those even- 
ing bells which are recklessly rung 
by college youths, or some other 
boozing fraternity, merely for their 
own delectation? They tell a tale 
only of leg of mutton and trim- 
mings, and of copious libations 
during and after this selfishly vex- 
atious performance. Out upon 
their triple bob major and the rest 
of their mechanical instruments of 
torture! But, added to this inflic- 
tion, we have cari//ons, or chimes, 
persecuting us every quarter of an 
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hour through the livelong night, 
with an excruciating extra clatter 
at the hour. At least we might be 
spared this useless noise from ten 
at night till ten in the morning. 
School bells and factory bells may 
be necessary, though this is doubt- 
ful: but are tramcar bells required? 
If they serve any useful purpose, 
why not use them on Sunday? and 
why not on omnibuses and cabs? 
The funny excuse for these bells 
is that they warn passengers of the 
approach of the vehicles; but it 
seems that on Sundays unwary 
pedestrians are to have no such 
warning—all the more delusive as 
it is exceptional. 

Street noises peculiarly afflict 
what are grimly spoken of as quiet 
neighbourhoods. Why should the 
ladies and gentlemen of England, 
who try to sit at home at ease, be 
tortured by barrel-organs ; by hard, 
clanging, mechanical pianos; by 
German bands; by Italian pzferarz, 
and wandering minstrels of doubt- 
ful nationality, who howl out their 
piteous ditties under the delusion 
that they are singing, or with the 
knowledge that their doleful whin- 
ing will excite charity? The bar- 
rel-organ nuisance is awful ; would 
that it were intolerable! We lite- 
rally suffer from a grinding tyranny, 
and we want an organic change. 
The whole system is scandalous— 
the grasping avarice and oppres- 
sive taskmastership of the padront, 
and the misery of the poor beasts 
of burden who drag about boxes 
of excruciating noises. For people 
who would abolish this pest to be 
sneered at, as not liking music, is 
laughable. Barrel-organs seldom 
produce music, but nearly always 
do produce a horrid combination 
of wheezing, droning, pumping, 
and wailing. All mechanical music 
fails in expression, and is at the 
best but a spurious substitute for 
the genuine article. There are of 
course some who like it, and there 
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is no accounting for taste ; but itmay 
safely be asserted that the frequent 
infliction of the barrel-organ gives 
more pain to those who do not like 
it than pleasure to those who do. 
The men who carry about these 
torture-producing instruments are 
deeply to be pitied; and it can at 
least be said for them that some 
of the money they obtain—a very 
little for themselves and a good 
deal for their tyrant masters— 
is given for playing what some 
strangely-constituted people like, 
and the rest for not playing what 
other people don’t like. But even 
this cannot be said for our natural 
enemy, the rough, who prowls 
about oft in the stilly night, when 
slumber’s chain would otherwise 
bind us, and makes night hideous 
by discordant noises on the con- 
certina. It is noteworthy that not 
one of these sleep-disturbers can 
play, but that the more they can’t 


play the more they do play, and 
this at ‘the wee short hour ayont 
the twal,’ or even later, none of 
the police daring to make them 


afraid. This at any rate should 
be prohibited by law; and so should 
the caterwauling of the literally 
benighted maniacs who, in their 
semi-drunken hilarity, howl out 
music-hall songs at the top of their 
blatant lungs. Street cries are also 
a pestilent infliction, but any at- 
tempt to lessen them is met with 
taunts at endeavouring to rob the 
poor of their bread. It must be 
confessed, however, that our cos- 
termongers are in one respect too 
much like the cherubin and sera- 
phin—they continually do cry. 
They are a useful class and they 
tend to keep down prices, but they 
make an awful noise about it. 
Their loud blaring cries, with a 
hand suggestively placed on one 
ear, are unreasonably repeated, 
and they appear to labour under 
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the absurd idea that the more noise 
they make the more they will sell. 
There would be no great hardship 
to anybody if these loud-mouthed 
gentry were prohibited from yell- 
ing out early in the morning, late 
at night, and after ten a.m. on Sun- 
day. At present the day of rest 
is none for them or us, and the 
Sunday afternoon’s nap is ruth- 
lessly broken by howls about 
something we don’t want. There 
is a Streets Act which would re- 
press some of these nuisances were 
it not stupidly permissive, so that 
it is nobody’s business to enforce 
it. Like much other legislation, it 
imposes on the already injured the 
further injury of prosecution, with 
its waste of time and money, and 
the ignominy of trying to prevent 
the honest poor from getting a 
living. The lessening of this street 
torture should be a municipal and 
police affair for the common good. 
We cannot have milk laid on to 
our houses, like gas and water, but 
the unearthly yells of the milk-and- 
water man might be modified or 
confined within certain hours. We 
would not repress the cries of the 
muffin-and-crumpet vendor, but 
we might prohibit the added in- 
fliction of his bell, just as the dust- 
man’s bell was silenced. It would 
be well if some noise-reformers in 
our Legislature would turn their 
attention to the whole subject—if 
they would inquire whether the 
ear-piercing railway whistle in the 
dead of the night is necessary, as 
the banging of railway doors at 
any time certainly is not; whether 
the yelling and howling of the ram- 
pageous rough, and especially the 
rough junior, can be stopped ; and, 
in a word, whether we could not 
carry on our business quite as well, 
and enjoy our lives more, if we had 
a little less noise. 
J. M. PHILP. 











A KING’S DAUGHTER. 


By LYNN WOOD. 
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‘ Eyes, look your last ! 


Arms, take your last embrace! And, lips, oh, you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 


A dateless bargain !’ 


TuHROvuGH the High Street of the 
world-famed city Keinesort, capi- 
tal of the broad lands of Nirgends- 
wo, there rolled a stately open car- 
riage. Its trappings were magnifi- 
cent, and the horses thoroughbred, 
whilst the coachman and footmen for 
solidity and dignity of deportment 
were worth their weight in silver 
guldens. What business has that 


little disreputable and rotund man 
with the dewy lips and blossoming 


nose to be seated there ? 

‘Long live the king! is the 
cry that resounds on every side, 
amidst shouts and laughter, from 
the running multitudes. ‘Long live 
the good King Rolf! King Rolf 
and plenty of schnapps! Long 
live the merry king! The little 
man sat hugging himself, looking 
round upon the upturned faces 
with huge complacency in his 
most unkingly countenance. The 
swiftly-rolling carriage soon leaves 
the streets behind, and arrives at 
the royal residence, where his ma- 
jesty alights, and amidst much 
bowing and scraping repairs to his 
private apartments. ‘The momen- 
tary excitement had scarcely sub- 
sided when two members of the 
household might have been seen 
passing down the grand staircase. 
The first, a tall and beautiful girl, 
with the royalty of a noble mind 
and generous heart stamped upon 
her countenance and carriage, 
glides down with that air of watch- 
fulness which people wear when 


they are not altogether oblivious 
of the observation of passers-by. 
This is the Princess Klara, only 
daughter of the King and Queen of 
Nirgendswo. The second, who 
follows too far behind for the prin- 
cess to be aware of his presence, 
is a man of imposing appearance, 
attired as a minister of the Lutheran 
Church. This is the chaplain of 
the household, and his country 
knows and is proud of him as of 
one who, though basking in the full 
splendour of royal favour, lives a 
simple and blameless life, exerting 
his preéminent and refined intel- 
lectual powers and large influence 
for the good of his Church, and 
the elevating of the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of his countrymen. 
Of course there were not wanting 
some who spoke with a sneer of 
his relations with the queen and 
her daughter, ascribing to him base 
and mercenary motives in the exer- 
cise of his well-known influence. 
But what great man has not his 
calumniators? In order to reach 
her own private apartments it was 
necessary for the princess to pass 
the chaplain’s study, the door of 
which was open. As she approach- 
ed it her step slackened, and she 
stood still, looking down the corri- 
dor. A door opened, and a pretty 
lively-looking girl darted out with 
a laugh, followed by a young man 
whose eager face and outstretched 
arms spoke very plainly of his in- 
tentions. 
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‘Hist, Katrinchen!’ called the 
princess, in low tones. 

The former turned as if electri- 
fied, and looked with scared face in 
thedirection whencecame the voice. 
With a smile and a blush the youth- 
ful Baroness of Klothen recognised 
her mistress and came to her. 

‘Knowest thou whether the Herr 
Kapellan is within doors ?” 

‘He has gone to the cathedral, 
beste Klara.’ 

By the express wish of the prin- 
cess the Baroness Katharin, with 
whom she had been brought up, 
and who was devoted to her ser- 
vice, always addressed her dearly- 
loved mistress by her Christian 
name, excepting of course on for- 
mal occasions. 

‘How dost thou know, Katrin- 
chen? Didst see him depart ?’ 

* No, dear Klara ; but the wicked 
Adolf’ (who had beaten a precipi- 
tate retreat), ‘he told me.’ 

‘Go, with thy wicked Adolf; 
thou art a deceitful little rogue.’ 

The princess's smile gradually 
left her countenance, giving place 
to an expression of shy earnest- 
ness which made strangely beautiful 
that pure young face. 

‘Dearest Katrinchen,’ she said, 
and turned a pleading look on her 
companion, as if to deprecate the 
objections she foresaw, ‘thou know- 
est my heart as I know thine. I 
do so wish to enter Herr Edel- 
mann’s study, if only to look round 
one second.’ 

‘ But, dearest Klara, if we should 
be discovered; thou knowest we 
have no business in this wing at 
all, and if thy royal mother—’ 

*O dearest Katrinchen, sweet- 
est Katrinchen, just one little 
minute, to gaze on the objects his 
eyes rest upon when he writes 
those wonderful books and ser- 
mons. See, thou shalt stand here 
outside, and at the slightest sound, 
one little cough, and I am with thee 
again.’ 
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Without awaiting a reply the 
princess glided in and looked round 
her. All was still, except the little 
clock upon the mantelshelf, which 
like a wise courtier minded its own 
business as it ticked steadily on. 
Almost the first thing her eyes 
lighted on was an open manuscript 
upon the table. This she longed 
to look into ; was it not the ser- 
mon he was about to preach next 
Sunday? This much she discover- 
ed by the date at the top. But an 
innate feeling of honour would not 
permit her to do this, and she tore 
herself away to the window, which 
commanded an extensive view of 
the city of Keinesort, with its beau- 
tiful environs. Her hands fell 
clasped before her, and the snowy 
rounded chin nestled softly in the 
lace ruffle which encircled her neck. 
Upon the grand old cathedral, 
whose noble towers rose proudly 
above the town, her dark eyes 
were fixed in deep abstraction. 
The edifice stood prominently forth, 
with a saffron-tinted sky for back- 
ground, yet she saw it not. Far 
away in an ideal church, before an 
ideal altar, there stood a man, one 
of God’s own, and by his side a 
maiden. His eyes, full of love, 
were bent upon her, a love re- 
turned with an extravagant wealth 
of interest whose boundlessness 
she alone could tell. 

She hears not the whispered 
tones outside of that bold lover 
Adolf, and his aggravating and 
bewitching little Katrinchen. 

‘No, no, Adolf, I may not come, 
I tell thee. I am waiting for the 
princess, who will be here directly.’ 

‘Whither has her highness gone 
in an instant, thou stubborn little 
witch ?” 

‘Never mind, my friend; thou 
art not my confessor.’ 

In sudden fear that his quick 
wit might detect her mistress’s 
neighbourhood she drew him a 
little on one side, and, once 
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moved, the artful Adolf led her 
away to the window of the adjoin- 
ing apartment, where they could 
witness an amusing pastime be- 
tween some of the members of the 
household, who were visible from 
this point only. 

‘ Just for one moment, then, thou 
mischievous boy ; then thou must 
leave me, and I must return to my 
post.’ 

‘ Only for one minute, sweetone.’ 

All who have loved know how 
long is that one minute—even so 
long as it will stretch. Is it not 
so? Peals of half-hushed laughter 
testified to the lovers’ keen enjoy- 
ment of the fun, and served also 
to drown the meditative footsteps 
of the chaplain as he passed on the 
way to his study. 

Herr Edelmann was such a man 
as any woman might idolise for 
his noble commanding form, the 
grave yet sweet expression of his 
countenance, whose varying lights 
and shadows so powerfully aided 
the eloquence of his speech. His 
thoughts were far away as with 
gentle touch he pushed open the 
door of his study. Not without a 
start did he become aware of the 
princess’s motionless form before 
the window. So wrapt was she in 
thought that even the chaplain’s 
entry into the room had not roused 
her. With a deep sigh, and softly 
to herself, she said, 

‘O Heinrich, Heinrich! It were 
better to have been but a peasant’s 
daughter !’ 

Her reverie was ended, and she 
turned to behold the man whom 
she loved with all the passionate 
fervour and self-immolation of a 
maiden heart. Sorrowfully, yet 
with tenderest kindliness, his eyes 
were bent upon her blushing face 
and trembling form, reading her, 
as she felt, through and through. 
It was as ifher words had been an 
incantation, with power to summon 
in bodily presence that one who 
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was ever with her in spirit. At last 
he spoke, and his voice was steady, 
though scarcely above a whisper. 

‘Has your royal highness any 
commands for me?” 

‘No, Herr Edelmann; I did 
but wish—’ 

Thus far she bravely strove with 
herself; then her love and despair 
came in like a flood, and swept 
away all barriers. Incalculable 
was the distance which society had 
placed between the Princess Klara 
and the Herr Edelmann, albeit 
the royal chaplain ; yet Nature at 
a step overpassed it, and the 
weeping girl lay passive in the 
strong arms of one whose great 
heart, guided by a noble intellect, 
would have made her life one 
chapter of tranquil happiness. But 
how could that be whilst the great 
ones of the earth lie bound with 
chains which have crushed out all 
pure and honest feelings from so 
many young hearts, and which lie 
most heavily upon the hearts of 
royalty? Oh, that the atmosphere 
of unspeakable peace and content 
which, for a few short moments, 
enveloped these two had been 
opaque—to have shrouded them 
from the stern eyes of her who 
stood in the doorway ! 

In every royal palace there is a 
system of espionage, by means of 
which the every movement of its 
royal occupants is noted in a man- 
ner so strict and unerring as to 
touch upon the marvellous; thus 
it came about that, within ten 
minutes of Princess Klara’s entry 
into the chaplain’s study, the queen, 
her mother, had been made ac- 
quainted with the fact, and now 
stood a witness of her daughter's 
terrible faux pas. 

Trembling with a vague terror, 
the poor girl left her lover, and 
following her mother’s dumb bid- 
ding, quitted the room with her. 

The chaplain stood before his 
royal mistress with that air of re- 
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spect which is enjoined by God 
upon all His servants, yet was he 
not abashed nor dismayed, but 
stood his ground with that sweet- 
ness and gravity of deportment 
which so well became his noble 
presence, despite that scathing look 
which was the queen's parting 
glance—the lightning presaging the 
storm. 

For two whole days following 
this event Nirgendswo at large, and 
Keinesort in particular, were re- 
galed with a delicious bit of court 
scandal, which lost nothing of its 
delectableness from the air of mys- 
tery which enshrouded the details. 
The most approved report, how- 
ever, traceable to the very high- 
class and fashionable newspaper, 
Der Oberigheit Zehn Zeitung, stated 
that a certain princess, unapproach- 
able for beauty, accomplishments, 
and amiability, had committed the 
unprecedented and inexplicable 
faux pas of entertaining a secret 
passion for one of the royal grooms, 
which, fortunately, was discovered 
by her majesty the queen—a dé- 
nouement which the ultra-loyal and 
many-syllabled court chronicler 
felt confident must be followed by 
something startling—a prescience 
which could not but meet with 
justification. The first reviving 
morsel had scarcely been bolted 
by the loyal and affectionate sub- 
jects of King Rolf, when again the 
head-quarters of the Der Oderigheit 
Zehn Zeitung were besieged, and 
every one, both high and low, de- 
voured with a reckless haste the 
news that, on that day month, a 
banquet would be held at the royal 
palace, to which were invited all 
the royal marriageable princes that 
could be collected within the time, 
whose inestimable privilege it would 
be to await the decision of that 
unapproachably beautiful, amiable, 
and accomplished princess before 
referred to. 

And this exalted lady, whose 
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meed of happiness seemed to so 
many thousands almost beyond 
conception, stood alone in her 
apartments in a listless attitude, 
and with an expressionless face 
most pitiful to behold. It was that 
strange apathy which is so often 
the first result of a fearful blow, be 
it mental or physical. But better, 
far better, had been the burning 
throbs of rushing blood and ex- 
cruciating pains than that endless 
vista ofa dreary loveless existence, 
whose hollowness even the page- 
antry and pomp of princely rank 
failed to conceal, which an iron 
destiny gradually unfolded to her 
tearless eyes. 

Without a word the queen had 
conducted her daughter to her own 
apartments, and consigned her to 
the care of her scared attendants. 
These the princess had at once 
dismissed, desiring, of all things, 
to be alone. It had all come upon 
her with such an awful suddenness. 
Scarcely a year had elapsed since 
it first came into her heart to look 
with interest upon him in whose 
being seemed to concentre all 
that constitutes the divine concep- 
tion of a man. Though loth to 
confess it to herself, yet was she 
soon conscious of the fact that her 
independent life had passed away 
for ever; for, with that abandon 
which is the characteristic of a 
true woman’s love, only in and 
by Heinrich Edelmann could the 
world present to her aught that was 
beautiful, interesting, or worthy. 
In a moment this all-engrossing 
dream had passed into a living 
palpitating reality, as suddenly to 
pass away, exposing to view that 
desolate waste of life, whose simple 
dullness was to her reawakened 
passionate heart a keener torture 
than the most actively troublous 
existence could have been. 

The door was gently opened, 
and poor little Katrinchen, her 
merry mischievous countenance 
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wearing the most woe-begone ex- 
pression, and her eyes streaming 
with tears, cast herself before her 
mistress, clasping her feet in the 
agonies of vain contrition. 

‘Don’t! don’t! dear Katrinchen,’ 
whispered the princess, laying her 
hand gently on the weeping girl’s 
head. ‘It was not thy fault, dear ; 
andeven ifthou didst prove a rather 
unreliable little sentinel, this was 
to come sooner or later.’ 

‘ Ah, the wicked Adolf ? moaned 
poor Katrinchen. 

‘Yes, dear; it was the wicked 
Adolf. But I would have thee to 
sit by me and comfort me, my 
little sister. It only pains me to 
see thee there.’ 

So the baroness rose, and, sit- 
ting by her mistress’s side, spoke 
such comforting words as her full 
and sympathising heart suggested. 

At length the princess said, 

* Before thou leavest me, dearest, 
I am going to ask a great service 
of thee. Thou wilt grant it me, 
dear, wilt thou not ? 

‘Yes, my own sweet sister, what- 
ever it be; and if it cost my life 
to render it, I will do it.’ 

*Itis this, Katrinchen : that thou 
procurest me to see Heinrich—my 
Heinrich—face to face once again 
—if it be the last time.’ 

‘It is a difficult thing, dearest 
Klara; it seems to me impossible. 
Yet Adolf hath sharp wits, and he 
owes it thee to exercise them to 
the utmost. He will do it, for I 
believe he loves thee almost as 
much as myself.’ 

The time passed slowly by ; and 
at the end of two days, when King 
Rolf was at last persuaded to look 
with some degree of seriousness 
upon the critical state of his do- 
mestic affairs, a cabinet council 
was held. The king raises his 
voice to speak, and the grave 
councillor, doctor of worldly wis- 
dom, stays in the midst of his de- 
liberate and well-weighed remarks. 
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‘Does she love the parson ? 

‘It is to be feared, your majesty.’ 

‘ Does the parson love her ? 

‘It could not be otherwise, your 
majesty.’ 

‘Then in the name of the good 
God let her marry him ? 

Such was the counsel of the king 
her father. But what was to be 
expected of one who was king only 
in name? 

Nirgendswo being a constitu- 
tional monarchy, the councillors 
easily, though ina strictly loyal and 
courteous manner, carried their 
own views ; and it was decided that 
on a certain day a royal banquet 
should be given, whereto should be 
bidden all the princes of the king- 
dom, from amongst whom the 
princess should be invited tochoose 
a husband. This decision the 
queen, who, though a sad and 
stern woman, dearly loved her 
daughter, tenderly but firmly con- 
veyed to her. But it fell scarcely 
heeded upon the Princess Klara’s 
ears. Was she not this evening to 
meet her Heinrich face to face— 
perchance to touch his hand? 
What came after would matter little 
to her. She had already divined 
her fate, and was prepared to ac- 
quiesce in it, as we acquiesce in 
the day ofclouds and dullness, but 
without the hope of future sun- 
shine in this world, which we pos- 
sess. This evening she would see 
her Heinrich before God’s altar; 
and he would smile on her, and 
she would kiss his hand ; and their 
next meeting would be in heaven. 
With Thekla she could now sing, 
‘Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.’ 

The shadows were already fall- 
ing—for the summer was fast wan- 
ing—as the Princess Klara, with 
the Baroness Klothen and one 
other attendant, entered the royal 
chapel attached to the palace. It 
was no unusual thing for her to 
visit the private chapel for the pur- 

poses of prayer and meditation, 
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and it was considered only as a 
natural and touching circumstance 
that she should wish to do so on 
this so memorable day. Therefore 
the third attendant—a_ rigorous 
middle-aged lady especially ap- 
pointed to attend upon the prin- 
cess—did not attempt to follow 
her mistress when the latter left 
her and the baroness in the body 
of the building, proceeding herself 
to the very altar-step, where she 
sank prostrate on her knees. The 
fading light passed but dimly 
through the richly-painted win- 
dows, and her figure was scarcely 
perceptible in the gloom caused 
by the richly-carved and decorated 
altar-screen. 

There was a sad satisfaction in 
thus prostrating herself beneath the 
cross which had been laid upon 
her. At first she could not pray, 
unless the sobs which again and 
again wrung her gentle form might 
be included in the category of 
prayers. At length the tears came, 
and with the wild yearning in her 
bosom she implored the Deity to 
harden her heart that she might 
bear the life tocome. She would 
have prayed for present death ; but 
the boon seemed too great to be 
possible. 

An answer came, but other than 
she, poor distracted girl, had prayed 
for. God saw her need, and into her 
heart there stole a gentle benison 
of peace and humble resignation. 
Wondering, she rose to her feet ; 
and once more, as though fallen 
from heaven, before her stood 
Heinrich Edelmann. He too had 
risen from his knees, after pouring 
out his strong soul by her side. 
She could see, by the sweet light 
in his eyes, that he shared in her 
wonderful peace. 

Moved by a mutual impulse, they 
clasped hands where they stood, 
and Heinrich said, 

_* Klara, thou art mine ; God hath 
given thee to me.’ 
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‘Yes, Heinrich, I am thine— 
wholly and entirely thine, for 
ever.’ 

And Heinrich answered, 

‘In heaven I will claim thee, my 
bride.’ 

Then, lifting her in his arms, he 
imprinted one tender passionate 
kiss upon her lips, as the pledge 
and memorial of their union. A 
moment more and he had passed 
away from her sight for ever. 

For the space of a minute the 
princess stood silent, gazing va- 
cantly at the door which had con- 
cealed him from her view. Then, 
when she fully realised that he 
had left her for ever, a great gulf 
opened at her feet, and a horror of 
overwhelming darkness filled the 
sanctuary ; and the great heart of 
the Princess Klara stood still, as 
she lay with unconscious forehead 
pressed to the cold insensate 
marble. 


Skilfully had the Baroness Klo- 
then plied her companion with the 
scandal and tittle-tattle of the 
court, so that the good lady for a 
time entirely forgot her special 
commission. Butas thetime passed, 
and no Klara returned, Katrinchen 
began to feel uneasy, especially as, 
owing to the gloom, it was impos- 
sible to distinguish any one so far 
distant as the altar. 

She was considering the advisa- 
bility of approaching nearer, when 
a tall lady passed them quickly by, 
and in a frightened tone Katrin- 
chen’s companion exclaimed, 

‘Du mein Lieber! that was the 
queen ! 

Did no pang pass through that 
sad stern heart at the sight of her 
gentle daughter crushed by that 
blow which she alone could have 
averted ? 

For many weeks all Nirgendswo 
could think or speak of nothing 
but the blissful marriage of the 
beautiful Princess Klara and the 
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young Grand Duke of Hohenberg. 
Did they not make a beautiful pic- 
ture—the noble-looking young man 
with the flowing flaxen locks and 
the gentle girl his bride? How 
lovingly they gazed upon each 
other in the double photographs 
which met with such an enormous 
sale ! 

At last the great day arrived, 
and the marriage was celebrated 
with all possible pomp and cere- 
mony. There were some who re- 
marked that the bride’s lips were 
colourless, and that, whilst her 
words were uttered clearly, her 
great dark eyes were fixed as are 
those of the sleep-walker. But how 
was that to be reconciled with the 
gorgeous description given of the 
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Over the hills, pet, over the hills, 
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whole event by the special com- 
missioner of the Der Oberigkeit 
Zehn Zeitung, according to which 
the princess’s countenance wore an 
expression of calm, though intense, 
happiness, which presaged an un- 
clouded future, and would dwell 
long in the recollection of the privi- 
leged beholders ? 

Maybe the young lord of Hohen- 
berg regretted the step to which 
his ambition had urged him ; for in 
taking his bride at the hands of her 
mother, he took to wife one whose 
heart was a tomb, enclosing all that 
gives a zest and a charm to exist- 
ence. Only on the day when her 
soul should be liberated to find its 
fellow would that heart awaken into 
new life. 


Where the air is glad with the ripple of rills, 
And the songster of night his melody trills 
Till morning light ; 
There no one dreams, sweet, of slumber and sleep, 
For the elves and the fairies their revels keep 


All through the night. 


Under the sea, pet, under the sea, 


Where rivulets wander joyous and free, 
And jewels of light flash merrily 
The rocks among ; 
There no one dreams, sweet, of slumber and sleep, 
For the mermaids are echoing under the deep 





The wild waves’ song. 


Under the sky, pet, under the sky, 
Spangled with stars that seem to draw nigh, 
And peep at you, love, and smile as you lie 

On mother’s breast ; 
This is the land, sweet, of slumber and sleep, 
Where the angels of love watch and ward o’er us keep ; 
Rest then, pet, rest. 


G, WEATHERLY. 
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By FRED, HARCOURT, 


Mr. AND Mrs. MELFORD were ex- 
cellent people. For many years 
Mr. Melford had been proprietor 
and manager of a small theatre 
in a cathedral town, to which we 
will give the name of Porchester, 
a name as suitable as any other 
for the purposes of this story. In 
early years both Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
ford had had their ambitions, nor 
were they altogether unsuccessful 
in their efforts to attain places in 
the front rank of the profession ; 
but to fight one’s way upward re- 
quires great powers, unless Fortune 
lends strong aid. These two, while 
young, loved and married; children 
came, cares and expenses came 
with them ; fame and fortune were 
far off, the necessities of the day 
and the probability of a compe- 
tence were near, and ambitious 
hopes were abandoned. An op- 
portunity offered itself of obtain- 
ing the theatre at Porchester for a 
sum which they were able to raise. 
There were disadvantages to con- 
tend against. The town was a 
thoroughly bad one, theatrically 
considered ; the theatre itself was 
not in good condition, and actors 
were in bad odour in the place; yet 
Mr. Melford determined to embark 
his small capital in the enterprise. 
Progress, however, was slow, but 
by degrees people began to dis- 
cover that there was something 
good to be seen; they also gra- 
dually found that there was no 
harm in going to the play, and at 
last they even became aware that 
a theatrical manager might be an 
excellent man of business and a 


gentleman, and that although some 
might be far from perfect, yet every 
actress was not a wonder of in- 
iquity. The clergyman of the parish 
in which they lived took courage 
and called upon his parishioners, 
nor did he repent of making the 
acquaintance of people whose un- 
affected goodness he was obliged 
to acknowledge. The ‘county 
people,’ too, patronised the theatre 
on great occasions, and compli- 
mented the manager; whilst even 
the cathedral clergy—the diz ma- 
jores of the place—condescended 
to express their belief that, as far as 
any one connected with a theatre 
could be so, Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
ford were eminently respectable 
persons. 

In the ‘profession’ the worthy 
couple were, as the newspapers 
say, ‘deservedly esteemed,’ for in 
all matters of business their con- 
duct was blameless ; they were per- 
sonally pleasant to deal with, 
always ready to give a word of en- 
couragement to the young or of 
comfort to the old, and ever willing 
to help a fellow-artist in distress. 

Such were the couple who were 
returning from the theatre one bit- 
terly cold night of early winter. As 
they approached the house in the 
suburbs where they resided, they 
became aware of a form upon the 
steps leading up to the door. Al- 
though partially moonlight, the 
night was too gloomy to enable 
them to see more than the dark 
outline, evidently of a human being, 
sitting on one step and leaning 
face downward on those above ; so 
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still was the form that the thought 
crossed the minds of both that 
some poor wretch had lain down 
there exhausted, and had died. 

‘Good heavens!’ said the lady, 
‘how shocking if anything has 
happened " 

*O my dear, don’t be afraid ; it 
is only some tramp, who can bear 
any amount of cold and fatigue,’ 
replied Mr. Melford ; but a slight 
shudder rather belied his words as 
he spoke. 

A moment more and they were 
at the door; the manager stooped 
down to touch the arm of the re- 
clining woman, but drew back 
astonished as she rose to a half- 
sitting position and showed, even 
in the obscurity, the face and form 
of a young girl. Her movement 
from the dim corner as she stood 
up brought her face suddenly full 
into the light of the moon, and 
the face, so illuminated, positively 
startled the onlookers by its beauty, 
encircled as it was by a radiance 
of golden hair. 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed the man- 
ager, surprised into a far stronger 
exclamation than was at all usual 
with him, ‘how did you come 
here ?” 

‘I came to ask you for help, 
sir. Oh, don’t send me away! Do 
take pity on me; I am so hungry 
and worn out and miserable.’ 

‘Well, but, my good girl, what 
help do you want? Where do you 
come from? Why do you come 
tome? But there, we can’t stop 
here to talk at this hour of the 
night; let me come by and ring 
the bell, and we can go inside. I 
suppose that will be the best, eh, 
Helen ?” 

‘Of course it will, my dear; 
we must hear what the child has 
to say.’ 

So spoke Mrs. Melford ; but the 
thought crossed her mind that, 
once having brought the stranger 
into the house, it would certainly 








not be easy to get her out again 
that night, if she was homeless and 
friendless, as she appeared to be; 
however, the ch.ritable instincts of 
the good woman were too strong 
to allow her to take any other 
course ; so, as the door opened, 
the husband and wife entered, 
followed, to the astonishment of 
the elderly servant, by the fair 
stranger. 

The hall was cold and dreary, 
though not without some pleasant 
sensation of warmth to those en- 
tering from the outer air, and with 
a promise of still more pleasant 
warmth to come in the rays of 
light from the comfortable dining- 
room. It was not in the kindly 
hearts of the manager and his 
wife to keep the shrinking, chilled, 
and lovely child (for she seemed 
little more) in the hall; so she 
was brought into the dining-room 
and seated there, whilst Mr. Mel- 
ford felt bound to pour out some 
wine and give her some biscuits. 
To do that was not to commit 
himself; and the poor creature 
seemed faint with hunger and 
fatigue, although she asked for 
nothing, nor spoke, except to utter 
some few words of thanks in a 
soft and refined voice. 

‘And now, my dear, you must 
tell us about yourself, and how 
you came to take your station on 
our door-step in this extraordinary 
way.’ 

The story was told in a simple 
truthful manner, which gained be- 
lief at once—told with eyelids cast 
down, but raised for a moment 
occasionally to show a timid ap- 
pealing look from big blue eyes 
full of tears, repressed by a gentle 
effort of will. The narrative was 
one of shame, but not for her: a 
father dead, a mother worse than 
none, a wild girlish attempt to 
seek her own living, a sudden 
flight from danger, illness, poverty, 
no refuge at last but the horrible 
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one of the workhouse ; and then 
a despairing thought of names 
heard of in connection with many 
deeds of charity, a struggle to the 
house, and a dismal waiting. 

Here was a difficult position. 
Evidently the wanderer was not a 
lady ; but she was so full of natural 
refinement, so young, so innocent, 
though with such a sad knowledge 
of the world ; she was so beautiful 
and so engaging, without any ap- 
parent artifice, that it was not pos- 
sible for warm-hearted people like 
the Melfords to turn her away; 
and yet how were they to assume 
such a responsible charge? Each 
knew, indeed, that the other had 
decided for that night, at all events; 
but it was necessary to arrange for 
this strange visitor, and to pretend 
to consult gravely over her case ; 
so she was despatched to the kit- 
chen, under the charge of Martha, 
to await the result of the supposed 
deliberation. The decision was 
quickly made, but Martha’s con- 
sent and cooperation were needed ; 
a bed was to be improvised in her 
bedroom, and the waif established 
there under her guardianship. 
Rather to their surprise, the some- 
what cross-grained domestic agreed 
to this arrangement, although not 
prone to be obliging, and although 
she might well have demurred, 
considering the extraordinary na- 
ture of the circumstances. Plainly 
Marian Gray—for that was the 
name the stranger had given—had 
made a favourable impression on 
the not easily-impressed domestic. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Melford, 
when the young girl reéntered the 
dining-room, ‘we must take care 
of you to-night at least, and then 
to-morrow we will see what further 
can be done.’ 

Marian had stood, shy, fluttering, 
and frightened, to hear her fate ; 
but, as she was assured of shelter, 
the determined repression gave 
way ; there was a momentary gush 
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of tears; she crossed the room, 
and knelt at the good woman’s 
feet, kissing her hand passionately, 
with an almost whispered ‘God 
bless you! God be praised ! 

The action was so simple, so 
natural, and withal so wonderfully 
and artlessly graceful and touching, 
that the benefactors could not sup- 
press their tears; yet there was 
nothing like a scene, for in an in- 
stant the girl had passed swiftly 
from the room. 

The charitable couple sat down 
to their supper that night with a 
quiet pleasing consciousness of 
having done a good action that 
day : here was a poor forlorn crea- 
ture, wounded and perishing, driven 
to desperate straits, and they had 
given timely succour. They agreed 
that it was right and necessary to 
complete their good work as far as 
they could ; yet there was an awk- 
ward consciousness of the exceed- 
ing difficulty of the undertaking. 
A young and beautiful girl, how- 
ever well conducted and right feel- 
ing, is no light charge, and they 
had much debate as to the wisest 
course to pursue. Mrs. Melford’s 
motherly feelings were roused, and 
there was a touch of dramatic 
interest about the affair which had 
stirred in her a rather romantic 
emotion of generosity: her hus- 
band was cooler, but not less wish- 
ful to help. 

The plain course to pursue was 
to place their new charge where 
her conduct might be observed, 
and where she would be kindly 
cared for, while the inquiries con- 
cerning her, on which Mr. Melford 
insisted, should be made. ‘These 
were necessarily of a somewhat 
delicate nature, yet without them 
Marian’s story could not be taken 
for granted. A room was secured 
for her in the cottage of Job Par- 
sons, an honest kindly old man, 
formerly a theatrical carpenter, and 
whose sensible wife would be able 
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to advise and protect the young 
girl. It was also arranged that 
she should make herself of some 
use in the theatre immediately. 
That could do no harm, whatever 
was the result of the inquiries, and 
it would set her in the way of 
earning her own living. 

Without assuming the office of 
guardians, they thus glided easily 
into a general superintendence of 
her life. The replies to the letters 
of inquiry which had been des- 
patched were guarded, but fully 
confirmed some parts of the story 
she had told, and the reserve in 
some answers was accounted for 
by the difficult positions in which 
she had been placed. Marian 
Gray herself gained upon her bene- 
factors’ esteem greatly as time 
went on; nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the report made 
of her conduct by the old people 
under whose protection she had 
been placed. They found her 
helpful and industrious; usually 
with a slight shade of melancholy 
over her spirits, but ready often with 
a bright cheerfulness. She de- 
veloped no particular talent for 
the stage, indeed was rather stupid 
than otherwise in the little parts 
intrusted to her, but her personal 
beauty could not fail to attract at- 
tention and remark. 

Mr. Forster, the vicar of St. 
Martin’s, and firm friend of the 
manager, noticed the new face in 
his church, listened with interest 
to the story, spoke some earnest 
words, and praised the attention 
and devoutness of the new mem- 
ber of his congregation, although 
at first he thought his friend a little 
rash and impulsive in his charity. 
With the company Marian made 
herself a favourite by her simple 
manners, and the absence of any 
efforts to use the power of her 
remarkable beauty over the men. 
Mrs. Rusherton, who was as jealous 
as a dragon of her husband, the 
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‘old man’ of the company, praised 
and patronised her; Miss Ellerslie, 
the principal juvenile lady, was 
kind enough to dress her hair for 
her (in the most unbecoming man- 
ner imaginable) ; Miss Annerton, 
the soubrette, confided to her the 
long list of her own conquests, and 
could not have desired a more 
sympathetic listener. To those 
who had sheltered her in her dis- 
tress Marian’s demeanour was al- 
ways unaffectedly grateful. 

About six months had elapsed 
since the night of her arrival, and 
the Porchester manager and his 
helpmate were lingering over their 
comfortable breakfast table, when 
a knock, loud and sharp at first, 
then trembling and feeble, made 
them wonder who could be their 
visitor. Soon the servant an- 
nounced that Mrs. Rusherton was 
in the drawing-room. A visit from 
this excellent but ill-tempered lady 
was always a subject for some 
alarm, and so early a call portended 
a disagreeable interview ; nor was 
it otherwise. 

On this morning Mrs. Rusherton 
appeared in an unwonted state of 
excitement, and was scarcely able 
to speak for tears ; but at last she 
exclaimed, in desperate gasps, 

‘That horrid, wicked, deceitful 
girl—how could you bring her into 
the place ”’ 

‘Wicked girl! Who? What do 
you mean ?” 

‘Why, who should I mean but 
your innocent-looking flaxen-haired 
doll that you were ridiculous enough 
to take up with,’ 

‘Not—’ And Mrs. Melford 
paused, horrified at the thought 
that the cause of Mrs. Rusherton’s 
tears might be their favourite. 

‘Yes,’ cried the weeping lady, 
‘ your Miss Gray and—oh, oh !—my 
—oh, oh, oh !—husband !’ 

‘What !’ cried the listeners. 

‘This terrible dreadful letter 
was brought to me last night by 
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mistake, I suppose. Look at it: 
a love-letter from her to him!’ 

And away went Mrs. Rusherton 
almost into hysterics again. 

‘You surely don’t mean to say 
that Mr. Rusherton—that staid 
old gentleman—’ 

‘A nice staid old gentleman! 
But it’s her fault, the wicked wretch 
—she has beguiled him!’ 

Mrs. Melford could not say what 
she felt, but was inclined to think 
that the beguilement was from the 
other side, even supposing that 
there was no mistake in the matter ; 
yet a sad suspicion that she had 
been deceived would intrude itself. 
At all events there was the letter, 
undoubtedly of a very ardent cha- 
racter, and signed ‘ Marian. ’ 

In the pause of dismay which 
followed the reading of the letter 
came a sharp excited double knock 
at the door, and in marched the 
vicar of St. Martin’s, meeting Mr. 
Melford as he hurried from the 
dining-room. 

‘My dear sir, I am sorry to in- 
trude at this untimely hour, but I 
most earnestly wish to speak to you 
in private for a few minutes, and I 
must ask your good wife to give us 
her counsel also in the business I 
am concerned about.’ 

‘Mrs. Melford is engaged just 
now, but if—’ 

‘Do ask her to join us; it really 
is a matter of importance which I 
want to discuss.’ 

Thus urged, Mr. Melford was 
compelled to fetch his wife from 
the distracted Mrs. Rusherton, pro- 
mising that she should return im- 
mediately. After hasty greeting, 
the clergyman began at once. 

‘This protégée of yours— 

‘What! cried the manager and 
his lady in amaze; ‘ Miss Gray ! 

“Yes, Miss Gray; I am in a most 
anxious state about her.’ 

‘Good heavens! what about 
her ?’ 

‘My curate, that nice young fel- 
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low Jarvis—I am afraid hehas been 
making a fool of himself with the 
girl.’ 

‘Making a fool of himself! In 
what manner ?” 

‘Well, last night I happened to 
be out in the suburbs; and in the 
twilight, coming down Farm Lane, 
I distinctly saw him with his arm 
round a young lady’s waist. And 
that young lady I clearly perceived 
was Marian Gray, for she passed 
close by me after they separated as 
I drew near.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Melford sat silent 
with amazement and distress. 

‘Now of course we are aware,’ 
pursued the vicar, ‘ that the girl is 
a good girl—’ 

‘A good girl!’ almost shouted 
the manager; ‘I am afraid she is 
very far from being a good girl. 
Why, she appears to have been al- 
lowing an elderly married man to 
make love to her.’ 

‘ You don’t say so; then the case 
is worse even than I feared, for 
Jarvis has committed himself to a 
written proposal of marriage, and 
been accepted in writing. I follow- 
ed him home, and the whole affair 
came out. I should have come 
round last night, but knew you 
would be out. He is wild about 
her; vows there never was such a 
good, simple, honest heart in the 
world, and declares that nothing 
shall separate them, although he 
knows there must be difficulties to 
encounter.’ 

Here was a terrible affair. No 
wonder Mr. Melford was disposed 
to anathematise the night that he 
first received this guileless young 
person into his house and theatre. 
Plainly she must be spoken to, and 
the best thing was to send for her 
at once. Accordingly a messenger 
was despatched, but soon returned 
with the news that Miss Gray had 
gone out very early in the morning, 
and had not yet returned. Whilst 
they were still in doubt as to what 
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this might mean, in came Job Par- 
sons himself. He and his ‘ missis,’ 
he said, had been rather anxious 
when their lodger did not come 
back, and he went to the door to 
look out for her coming. As hewas 
standing there, a railway porter of 
his acquaintance passed by and 
surprised him by asking what had 
taken Miss Gray to London at that 
early hour, and how it came to pass 
that she was so familiar with James 
Hartley. 

Here was a new surprise. James 
Hartley was the best-looking and 
most dissipated man in Porchester, 
and no one had the least idea that 
she had ever spoken to him or knew 
of his existence; and yet they were 
all certain, the moment his name 
was mentioned, that Marian Gray, 
the simple, pure, quiet, affectionate 
child, had departed for the metro- 
polis in company with ‘ Handsome 
Jim,’ as he was popularly called, 
the greatest scamp in the place. 

The following note, delivered at 
that moment, gave Miss Gray’s own 
view of the whole transaction : 


‘ Dear Manager and Manageress, 
—yYou have been as kind as could 
be; but I am so tired of being 
good. Enclosed are sweet Harry 
Jarvis’s szeet letters; give them to 
him, and tell him from his sweet 
girl not to make a fool of himself 
another time, or he may fall into 
worse hands. And, oh, you we// 
be so amused at reading old Mr. 
Rusherton’s notes: it’s the least I 
can do to give you a good laugh 
in return for your kindness. The 
other letters, which I put with them, 
are not nearly so entertaining.— 
Yours ingenuously, 

* MARIAN GRay,.’ 


We will not try to picture the 
uncomfortable quarter of an hour 
which followed the perusal of this 
epistle, nor describe the dismay 
which filled the minds of all when 
they discovered that the model of 
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youthful simplicity had in some 
mysterious way found time to 
plunge Mr. Melford’s son deep in 
a secret flirtation, whilst the ‘ other 
letters’ seriously compromised the 
‘walking gentleman’ of the com- 
pany. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
and Mrs. Melford were well abused 
all round; Mr. Rusherton had to 
make the most humble appeals for 
pardon, which was granted only on 
such terms as left him completely 
subdued under Mrs. Rusherton’s 
power ; while Mr. Jarvis early re- 
moved to another sphere of useful 
work. Long after, the good man- 
ager and his wife could never 
think of the episode without vexa- 
tion and anger, and, for the first 
time in their lives, repented of 
having done a kind action. 

One day, some two years after, 
when on a visit to London, Mr. 
Melford caught a glimpse of the 
face of his deceitful protégée, look- 
ing lovelier than ever, as she drove 
past in an elegant carriage; but 
this was not the last he was 
to know of Marian Gray. Three 
years later, and there came one 
winter’s morning a letter bearing 
the post-mark of a great town in 
the north. As it was opened a 
scrap of paper fluttered out, and 
on it Mr. Melford read these 
words, traced in firm but faint 
characters : 


‘You did me a great kindness 
five years ago, and I made you a 
bad return. Forgive me! I have 
thanked you often, and thought of 
you. I have been very miserable ; 
now I am dying. God bless you 
and help me? 


The letter was from the chaplain 
of a hospital, and told of a young 
woman brought there in the last 
stage of illness—a deathbed of 
silence, yet not without some ray 
of hope, and a request that the 
paper enclosed should be for- 
warded to the address she gave. 





